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Preface to the second edition. 


Lectures delivered to my pupils formed the nucleus of 
this work. It is adapted to the requirements of students 
preparing for the B. A. Examination and is suited to their 
capacity. But though it is mainly intended for college 
students, its treatment of the entire subject is, I think, 
sufficiently systematic to interest also the general readers. 

The standpoint adopted in this book is idealistic. I have 
tried to defend herein the doctrine of Objective Idealism, 
Ideal-Eealism or Panentheism which is essentially monistic 
and theistic in character ; but my main object has been to 
state and explain as clearly as possible all the conflicting 
theories and thus to supply the readers with materials for 
independent judgment, I have given the different views on 
every important topic, with a statement of the reasons which 
seem to justify one as distinguished from the rest. My 
obligations to other writers have been generally acknowledged 
in proper places. I may add here that I have not followed 
any particular thinker, and my treatment of the entire sub¬ 
ject is, in the main, independent. 

For the benefit of college students for whom it is mainly 

intended, University questions of several yearn have been 
inserted at the end. 


CALCTjrTA, ■) 

August, 1918. f 


P. B. Chatterji. 


peeface to the third edition. 


The favourable reception of the first and second editions 
of this book by the teachers and students of Philosophy has 
encouraged me to issue it again in a revised form. In this 
edition a few additions and alterations have been made here 
and there ; but the original plan has been strictly adhered 
to. An attempt has been made in this book to reconcile 
Empiricism with Rationalism, Realism with Idealism, 
Pluralism with Monism, Science with Metaphysics. Every 
important topic has been fully discussed in it, and every care 
has been taken to make it an easy and interesting study to 
beginners. 

My thanks are due to those professors of Philosophy who 
have kindly recommended the book to their pupils. 


Calcutta, 
September, 1919. 



P. B. Chatterji. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


In the present edition the book has been subjected to a 
careful revision, and additions and alterations have been 
made wherever they have appeared desirable. Appendix A 
is supplementary to the text ; and Appendix B contains 
University questions of several years. It is hoped that the 
improvements made in this edition will enhance the useful¬ 
ness and popularity of the book. I take this opportunity to 
thank once more those learned professors of Philosophy 
who have done this treatise the honour of adopting it as a 
text-book for beginners. 


Calcutta, 
September, 1922. 



P. B. Chatterji. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


In the present edition the book has again been thoroughly 
revised, and additions and alterations have been made here 
and there. 


Calcutta, \ 

July, 1930. j Ciiatterji. 


PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 

-: 0 :- 

In the pvesent edition the book hae been slightly .enlarged in 

bulk by the insertioe of new matter. Appendix A contains 

University questions and Appendix B is supplementary to the 

ext. It IS confidently hoped that the improvements effected in 

this edition will render the treatise more nseful to those for 
Whom it IS intend*, 

Calcutta. 

September, 1936. 


P. B. Chatteeji. 
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OUTLINES OP GENEEAL THILOSOPHY. 


Hence we may briefly define philosophy in the following 
words of Professor "Weber—“It is the search for a compre¬ 
hensive view of nature, an attempt at a universal explanation 
of things.” {History of Phihf^oj-hy, pge 1). It is, in fact, 
the sustained effort of man as a rational being to attain a 
clear and consistent conception of the world-system and his 
own relation to it—his origin, function and destiny as a 
factor of it. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that philosophy is 
not a study of any particular department of the universe. It 
is a comprehensive study of the world of mind and matter- 
viewed as one whole. A [hilosopher, therefore, is one whose 
life is devoted to such study—one who seeks to explain the 
world-system and man’s place and function therein. 

§f2A Scope of Philosophy. From what has been said above 
it wilT^e easy to understand the precise scope or p rovince 
of Philosophy. Philosophy takes a comprehensive view 
of the entire system of things, interpreting the phenomenal 
aspect by reference to the real. As Dr. Caird very aptly 
observes, “There is no province of human experience, 
there is nothing in the whole realm of reality, which 
lies beyond the domain of philosophy, or to which philo¬ 
sophical investigation does not extend.” ( Philosophy of 
Peligion, p. 3 ). The province of Philosophy thus embraces 
the whole sphere of being—man, nature and the Absolute 
Reality or God Himself. Philosophy, therefore, has three 
principal l^anches :—(1) Philosophy of Mind, (2) Philosophy 
of Kature, and (3) Philosophy of the Absolute or God. The 
first avails itself of the results of Empirical Psychology, and, 
with the help of metaphysical speculation, seeks to explain 
the real nature of mind, soul or spirit. The second employs 
the results of the physical sciences, and, with the help of 
metaphysical speculation, tries to explain the real charac¬ 
ter of the external world of matter. The third uses the 
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results of the Philosophy of Mind and Philosophy of Nature 
to discover the nature of the Supreme Cause of the entire 
universe of mind and matter. It seeks to trace back the 
worlds of mind and nature to a single ultimate reality. It 
aims at showing that finite minds and things can be account¬ 
ed for only as products of the operation of one Infinite and 


j 


V 


Absolute IMental Power. 

Thus unification of knowledge is eliected and the world j, 
is understood as a whole ; and this is the goal of true. \ 
philosophy, 

It is clear from the above that philosophy has to answer 
certain broad questions regarding the universe. It is mainly 
concerned with the questions about the "whence" and the 
"whither" of things. How have mind and matter come into 
existence ? What are they in their essential nature ? How 
have they come to be connected with each other ? What is 
the destiny of man ? What is the nature of the First Cause 
of the universe ? Such are the questions which philosophy 
seeks to answer. 

It should be borne in mind that modern philosophy claims 
to be based on Epistemology which is an enquiry into the 
nature, origin, conditions and limits of knowledge. Hence 
Epistemology may be said to be the preliminary phase of 
Philosophy. Indeed, it may be said that Philosophy begins , 
with Epistemology, derives its materials from the sciences/f''-' 
and rises through these into Ontology or Metaphysics. 

Hence the meaning and province of Philosophy will be [ 
clearer if we consider the relation of Philosoph;j^o Episte- : 
mology, Science and Ontology.. 

§ 3. Philosophy and Epblemology. Epistemology means 
literally the ‘science of knowledge.’* It is an enquiry into the 
nature, origin and limits of knowledge. It raises and discusses 


• Derived from Greek fphteme, knowledge, and lo^os, discourse^ science* 
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the questions : "What is knowledge ? Is knowledge attainable 
at all ? If so , how far, in what sense, and by what means 7" 

What, then, is the relation of philosophy to epistemology ? 
A little reflection shows that Epistemology is the basis or 
rather the preliminary phase of true philosophy. Philosophy 
must justify itself at the outset by showing that it does not 
pretend to know more than what it has the means of knowing. 
It must begin by answering such questions as the follow¬ 
ing :—"What are the means and conditions of knowledge 7 
How far does our knowledge extend 7” Before we 
proceed to construct a philosophy of mind, nature and 
God, it is necessary for us to show that we have the capacity 
for it—that our mental faculties enable us to carry on such 
an investigation. As Dr. Caird says, "Before we yield 
ourselves up to the guidance of philosophy, must not philo¬ 
sophy be asked to prove that there is nothing presumptu¬ 
ous in this assertion of its universal authority 7 Before 
we admit the pretensions of reason to treat thus of all 
things in heaven and earth, to regard nothing as too high 
or sacred to be subjected to its enquiries, must we not, as 
a preliminary condition, ask it to give us a satisfactory proof 
of its capacity to deal with them 7 Without a prior criticism 
of the organ of knowledge, can we tell whether in any given 
case it may not be entering on forbidden ground ?” 
{ Philosophy of Heligion, pp. 3, 4 ). 

We conclude, therefore, that an epistemological enquiry 
is necessary at the beginning of our philosophical investiga¬ 
tion, Indeed, since Epistemology deals with the conditions, 
range and limits of genuine knowledge, it may be looked 
upon as "the foundation on which the superstructure of 
philosophy has to be raised." 

§ Philosophy and Science. * Before we proceed to 


• The word ‘science’ has been used here in a restricted sense, and 
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discuss the relation of i.h.losophy to the sciences, tve sl,ould 
try to understand their characteristics. A science is a 
systematic enquiry into some particular department ol the 
world-an attempt to understand the nature and operation ol 
the phenomena of some special class. It is thus a study of a 
definite section or portion of the universe. There ore as 
many sciences as there are departments of the universe or 
classes of phenomena. Thus, 

{a) Some sciences deal with the phenomena ol' witter 
and may be called material sciences—e.j/., Aslionomy, 
Physics, Chemistry ; 

(&) Others deal with the phenomena of life and may be 
called biological sciences, c. g., Botany ( or the study of 
plant-life ) and Zoology ( or the study of animal life ) ; 

(c) Others deal with mental phenomena and may l e 
called mental sciences—e. g., Psychology, Sociology. 

Now, the sciences have the following characteristics :— 

(i) They deal severally with the different departments of 
the universe considered apart from one another. 

{ii) They deal with the phenojnenal aspect of things. 
In other words, they deal with things as they appear to 
human experience, and not with things as they may be in 

themselves apart from experience. 

{Hi) They are based on observation {and, if possible, 
experiment) and inductive reasoning. 

(ivl They aim at discovering general truths regarding 
phenomena coming within their scope. In other words, 


this is the sense in which it is generally used now*a*days in English 
(iteraWe. It is sometimes used in a wider sense to denote any 
strenuously and methodically conducted pursuit of truth. If the word 
is taken in this sense, even Philosophy may be called a science. It may 
be called the highest or the most general science—*thc science of all 
sciences’. 
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every science seeks to discover the laws governing the 
phenomena which constitute its province. 

Thus they are all empirical in the sense that they, give us 
only experiential knowledge. 

How, then, is philosophy related to the sciences ? We\ 
have seen before that Philosophy is a comprehensive study 
of the entire univei*se. We have also seen that different 
sciences study different sections of it. Hence philosophy is 
partly dependent on the sciences. These supply philosophy 
with materials. Philosophy combines or unifies the results of 
all the sciences, mental, biological and material, and thus 
explains the connection of the different departments of 
Nature and the plan of the whole. By using the results 
yielded by the sciences, it rises to a conception of the nature 
of the power that evolves and sustains the world of things 
and minds. As Dr. Paulsen remarks, “Each particular 
science investigates a definite portion or cross-section of 
reality. Physics considers reality in so far as it is corporeal, 
and manifests certain general modes of action ; biology 
considers the processes of life which take place in this 
matter ; psychology considers the real from another side, in 
so far as it is consciousness. We get philosophy by combin¬ 
ing all the results of these sciences for the purpose of 
answering the question as to the nature of reality.” {Intro- 
duction to Phihsopluj, p. 19). 

But if it be true that philosophy is thus far dependent 
on the sciences, it is equally true that the sciences are in a 
sense dependent on philosophy. It is philosophy which 
systematises, co-ordinates and completes them ; it is philo¬ 
sophy which deals with their presuppositions. We know 
that the sciences assume such ideas as substantiality, caus¬ 
ality, space, time and the like without explanation, and these 
are explained by Philosophy aided by Metaphysics. The 
sciences aim at explaining to us the nature and operation of 
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the different classes of things constituting the world of our 
experience. But we cannot understand precisely the consti¬ 
tuent things of the world without understanding how they 
are related to one anotlier as factors of one organic whole 
and products of one central power. In other words, we 
cannot fully understand the subject-matter of any science 
without philosophiuug. 

From the foregoing remarks it is apparent that philoso))hy 
and science are closely related. In^fact, tlie relation between 
the two is one of y^t^idependence. As Prof. Weber says : 
“The sciences, without philosophy, are an aggregate without 
unity, a body without a soul ; philosophy, without the 
sciences, is a soul without a body, differing in nothing from 
poetry and its dreams. Science is the indispensable founda¬ 
tion and the matter, as it were, of philosophy ; it is, to use 
an Aristotelian phrase, potential philosophy. Philosophy, in 
turn, is science in actn, the most exalted function of the 


scholar, the supreme satisfaction of tlie scientific spirit and 
its natural tendency to comprehend everything into a unity." 
{History of Philosophy, pp. % 3). ' 

Thus philosophy and science are really correlative to each 
other ; each supplies something that the other wants, in 
order to be complete and satisfying as knowledge. Philo¬ 
sophy depends on the sciences for its materials—it deals 


with the ultimate principles pre suppQsed in^ nnd the general 
results yiel dejL bx . the sciences. Sciences, again, ore in¬ 


complete unless interpreted and supplemented by philosoph 
Indeed, philosophy is at once the summary of the scienci 
and their completion. ^ .0 

§ 5. Philosophy and Ontolo^ By Ontology is meant tl 

or the study of the realities underlyir 
phenomena. It is the attempt to go beyond phenomena < 
manifestations and to understand the realities which man 
fest themselves in and through them. It seeks to answer tl 
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questions :—What is the nature of soul ? What is the nature 
of matter as it is in itself ? What is the nature of the 
Absolute Reality or God ? How are they related to one 
another ? It is thus identical with what is generally called 
Metaphysics.* 

We are now in a position to understand the relation of 
Philosophy to Ontology. 

The sciences constitute Phenomenology—they are empiri¬ 
cal investigations into the phenomena or manifestations of 


• Metaphysics, as commonly understood, means the study which aims 
at an understanding of the nature and relation of the realities underlying 
phenomena, viz., soul, matter and the Absolute Reality which is the 
common ground of both-' It is thus identical with Ontology, but is some¬ 
times used in a wider sense so as to include both Epistemology and 
Ontology. The term “metaphysics’’ literally means “what comes after 
Physics” (.Gr. meta, after, and physika, physics, from physis, nature ). 
Metaphysics owes its name to the editorial arrangement of Aristotle's 
treatise on it by Andronicus of Rhodes ( 63 B- C. ) who placed it after the 
treatise on physics in the body of Aristotle's collected works. The phrase 
thus casually applied to Aristotle’s treatise became ultimately a name for 
the subiect treated of therein. The name given by Aristotle himself to the 
subject was “First or Primary Philosophy,” and from his own description 
of it as concerned with the nature of being as being, the latter term 
oatolony was coined. It should be borne in mind that the term‘metaphysics’ 
is not inappropriate ; lor it may also be used to mean “what lies beyond 
the natural or physical phenomena” ( = beyond )• It may be added 

in this connection that the singular form ‘metaphysic’ is also sometimes 
used. 

The term ‘ontology’ means literally “the science or doctrine of being” 
( Gr. being, anddiscourse, science ). It was Wolff who made 

the term current. Philosophy was divided by him into two parts—theo¬ 
retical and practical- The former, called Metaphysics, was again divided 
into (1) a general part ( Ontology ) dealing with being in general, and (2) a 
special part dealing with the chief forms of being, namely God, matter 
and soul. Thus the original significance of Ontology is “the general theory 
of being as being, reality in its ultimate nature-” In modern times it is 
usually regarded as a theory of the realities ( soul, matter and God ) as 
distinguished from the theory of knowing or Epistemology. 
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realities; Ontology is limited to the realities or essences un¬ 
derlying pheno^a. Both are one-sjded. Philosophy com¬ 
bines empirical enquiry with metaphysical—phenomenology 
with ontology, and thus arrives at a rational explanation of 
the world of substance and phenomena as a whole. It supple¬ 
ments empirical investigation by metaphysical and combines 
the results of the two into a connected system. In fact,^ 
ontology is the most vital part of philosophy. For pheno¬ 
mena, viewed merely as phenomena, are meaningless abstrac¬ 
tions. We cannot think of mental phenomena—of thinking, 
feeling and willing—without thinking of some reality (called 
soul or spirit) that underlies them and gives them their unity 
and connection ; nor can we think of material phenomena 
without thinking of thepi as modes or manifestations of 
something that we call material substance. And we cannot 
understand the world of mind and matter as one connected 
whole without forming some idea of the highest or the ulti¬ 
mate reality (called the Absolute) which gives them their 
existence and connection. 

To sum up : Ontology or metaphysics, which means the 
study of the realities lying beyond phenomena, is the most 
important part of philosophy ; for “phenomena by themselves 
leave our conception of the world incomplete, like the arc 
of a circle.” 


NOTE I. 

Philosophy, Rational and Empirical. 

We have assumed above the possibility of me.taphyaics or 
ontology. We have asserted that philosophy reconciles and 
combines the results of science and metaphysics—phenomenology 
and ontology and thus arrives at a rational explanation of the world 
of realities and phenomena as a whole. This kind of philosophy is 
2 
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called Uational. There are thinkers known as sceptics, positivists 
and agnostics who maintain that positive knowledge is possible 
only within the sphere of phenomena or experience to which 
accordingly all thought should be restricted and all attenapts to 
understand soul, matter and God should be abandoned. Thus their 
philosophy is empirical —it stops short of metaphysics and 
limits itself to drawing out and unifying, as far as possible, the 
highest results of the sciences, and strives to explain the world in 
so far as it may be explained in terms of experience merely—regard¬ 
ing what lies beyond experience as unknown and unknowable. 
Indeed, an elaborate attempt has been made by Spencer and his 
followers to construct a system of empirical philosophtj — i.e., a con¬ 
ception of the world wholly in terms of phenomena or of 
experience alone, without any attempt to understand the ulti¬ 
mate ground of it. ( Vide the theory of Mechanical Evolution ). 

A full criticism of agnosticism will be given in the sequel. In 
the mean-time it may be simply remarked that Empirical philo¬ 
sophy “leaves knowledge in the condition of a truncated pyramid, 
so to speak, the lines of which converge so far and then lose them¬ 
selves in blank space—the unknowable. Eational philosophy, on 
the contrau’y, attempts to fill in what is wanting, and complete 
the pyramid by means of metaphysical thought.” In other words, 
Empirical philosophy leaves certain gaps which are filled up by 
Eational philosophy with metaphysical ideas. 

^ NOTE 
'^Definitions op Philosophy. 

We proceed to consider here some of the definitions of Philo¬ 
sophy given by distinguished writers in order that tlie meaning 
and scope of the study may be clear. 

1. “Philosophy aims at a knowledge of the eternal, of the 
essential nature of things.”— Plato. 

2. “Philosophy is the science which investigates the nature 
of being as it is in itself, and the attributes which belong to it in 
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virtue of its own nature.” “Philosophy is the science of First 
Principles.”— Aristotle. 

Remark. The definition given by Plato and the first of the 
two definitions given by Aristotle identify philosophy with 
ontology or metaphysics. As we have seen before, this is the 
most important part or essence of philosophy, inasmuch as the 
world as a whole cannot be explained without it. Hence these 
great thinkers have identified philosophy with ontology. 

The second definition, as given by Aristotle, is somewhat ambi¬ 
guous. What is meant by the expression “First Principles” ? If 
by this expression we understand the fundamental principles of 
knowledge, philosophy becomes identical with epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. If, again, by it we understand the laws, 
forces or substances underlying the world-system, philosophy 
becomes identical with ontology. 

3. Philosophy is the science and criticism of cognition”— Kant. 

4. Philosophy is the doctrine or science of knowledge.”~“F/c/ifc. 

Remark. These two definitions seem to identify i)hilosophy 

with epistemology, which, as we have seen before, is only the 
b^sis of philosophy. Thus they are too narrow. 

5. Philosophy is the attempt to determine what the world 

must be in order that it may be understood by mind, and what 

the mind must be in order that it may understand the world.” 
— Schelling. 




Bejnark. This definition well expresses the meaning of philo¬ 
sophy. It means that philosophy is the attempt to understand 
the essence and mutual relation of mind and nature. 

6. Philosophy is the science of the absolute idea.”— 

Remark. This, too, well expresses the meaning of philosophy. 
It means that philosophy is the attempt to understand the 

absolute thought or idea which evolves and sustains the world- 
system. 

^ Philosophy is the elaboration of concepts”—fl'er6ar(. 
Remark. This is rather vague. Herbart means to say that 
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philosophy is the study which examines the ideas derived from 
common experience, clears away the contradictions involved in 
them, elaborates them and thus arrives at a system of concepts 

regarding the world at large. Now, this is undoubtedly the 
function of philosophy. 

8. Philosophy is the universal science which has to unite 
the cognitions attained by the particular sciences into a 
consistent system.”—TT'HwdL 

9. Knowledge of the lowest kind is ununified knowledge, 
science is partially unified knowledge, and philosophy is com])lete- 
ly unified knowledge—the generalisations of philosophy compre¬ 
hending and consolidating the wudest generalisations of science.” 

Philosophy is the knowledge of the highest degree of generality." 
—Herbert Spencer. 

10. Philosophy is the sum total of all scientific knowledge”. 
’—‘Paulsen." 

11. Philosophy is the science of sciences—/. e .—it is the 
attempt to co-ordinate the results of the sciences.”— Comte. 

Remark These four definitions, which have been given by 
philosophers of different schools, imply that philosophy unifies 
the results of the special sciences in order to arrive at a consistent 
conception of the world-system. They are thus far all right. 
But they are obviously open to the objection that they seem to 
make philosophy wholly empirical—they make it appear that 
it is nothing more than the summation of the results of the 
particular sciences. But, as we have seen before, a complete 
system of philosophy goes beyond the sciences and rises into the 
sphere of ontology or metaphysics. Indeed, without ontology, 
a complete unification of knowledge and a consequent explanation 
of the world-system would be impossible. 

* Dr. Paulsen gives another definition of I’hilosophy which is more 
satisfactory. He says; “Philosophy is simply the continually repeated 
attempt to arrive at a comprehensive and systematic knowledge of the form 
and connection, the meaning and import of all things” C / i(roduction to 
Philosophy , pp. 2 and 3). t 
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^ 12. "Philosophy is reflection, the thiuking consideration of 

things.”—Sf/jjwr7/«r. 

J?e«iarJk."Thisisrathervague. thoughitiscorrect so far as 

it goes. It implies that philosophy is a careful study of the 
whole system of things. 

' 13. “Philosophy aims at a rational uniflcation of knowledge 

and belief by means of Metaphysics.”— 

14. “Philosophy is love for ‘the truth'—the complete body of 
knowledge that includes in it all truths—all truths organised into 

one great system.”—Mamn. 

Beinark—’These two deflnitions clearly bring out the meaning 
of philosophy. It is through unification of knowledge or the 
organisation of truths that an ultimate explanation of the world 
at large is possible. 

15. "Philosophy is the science of the universe, not in its parti¬ 
cular details, but in respect of the principles w'hich condition all 
its particulars.”— Uebenoeg. 

y' 16. “Philosophy is the search for a comprehensive view of 
nature, an attempt at a universal explanation of things.”— Weber. 

17. “Philosophy implies a conscious and disinterested search 
for an explanation of the All."—Bobertson. 

18. “Philosophy is such knowledge of those things which 
are or happen, as will enable us to understand wliy they are or 
happen”— Wolff. 

Bemark —These four definitions agree in making philosophy an 
attempt to understand the world as a whole. They are thus 
valid. 

Conclusion. A careful perusal of the above definitions makes 
it clear that almost all of them are identical in substance with 
the definition given in pp. 1 & 2, vi 2 ., philosophy is the compre¬ 
hensive study of the universe—the search for an explanation of 
the entire world of finite beings. Indeed, philosophy has 
generally been understood in this sense, in the East as well as in 
the West, in ancient ^ well as in modern times. 
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NOTE III. 

Origin and Necessity of Philosophy. 

The question is sometimes asked : What is the origin of 
philosophy ? Now, to this it may be replied that philosophy is 
the necessary expression of a thinking mind. In other words, it 
rises out of the very nature of man as a rational being. Man’s 
mental constitution is sucli that, in the presence of the facts of 
life and Nature, philosophy necessarily appears. 

Thus philosophy is due to the natural craving of the human 
mind which seeks to solve the mysteries of this vast and manifold 
universe. It is not anything w’hich may be dispensed with at 
our sweet will. It deals with i)roblems which force themselves 
upon the human mind and demand solution*!" Constituted as it is, 
human mind must philosophise. As Dr. H. Stephen remarks, “The 
question is not one of philosophy or no philosophy, but one of 
good philosophy or bad—every rational being has a philosophy 
of some kind.” ( Problems of Melaphysic, p. 2 ). Similarly, 
Dr. Paulsen observes, “Every nation and every man, at least 
every normally developed man, has a philosophy. The plain 
man of the i)eoplG, too, has a philosophy. He gives an answ’er 
to the question regarding the origin and destiny of the world 
and man. In this sense peoples living in a state of nature have 
their philosophy also." ( Introduction to Philosophy, p. 3 ). 

And it may be safely asserted that philosophy is not an idle 
pursuit. As it explains tlie real constitution of the universe and 
man’s place therein, it indicates the true end of life and the ideal 
of human conduct. It is thus necessary for the guidance of life.* 

• It is for this reason that Cicero exclaims— 

Philosophy, thou director of our lives, 

Thou friend of virtue and enemy to vice, 

What were we, what were the life 
Of man at all, but for thee ! 

{Quoted by Kulpc). ' 
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^ PARTI. 

Epistemology or Theory of Knowledge. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Methods op Philosophical Enquiry and Luiits 

OF Knowledge. 

§ 1. True philosophical method. In the introductory cliapter 
something has been said about the meaning and subject- 
matter of philosophy and its relation to other branches of 
study—epistemology, science and ontology. It has been 
remarked there that a true system of philosopliy must begin 
with epistemology or theory of knowledge. Hence the first 
part of this book deals with epistemological problems. In 
the present chapter we have to discuss the methods of l\ 
enquiry and limits of knowledge. 

We may begin by indicating the method that is adopted 1 
^ by modern philosophy in handling its subject-matter. The 
l) method may be described as empirico-rational. As has been 
said before, philosophy combines phenomenology with onto-' 
logy—it supplements empirical by metaphysical investiga¬ 
tion. In other words, it accepts and unifies the results estab¬ 
lished by the special sciences (which are based on observa¬ 
tion, experiment and inductive reasoning) and thus arrives at 
a general conception of the world of phenomena as a whole. 
Thus far it is essentially empirical But it cannot stop here. 

It has to transcend or go beyond experience—it has to 
enquire what the phenomena imply or reveal as to the reali¬ 
ties that underlie and give rise to them. Now, in attempting 
to penetrate into the realities underlying the phenomena, it 
has to depend on pure reason alone. At this stage, therefore, 

It is purely reflective or speculative and its method may be 
called rational It should be home in mind that modern 
philosophy employs the critical method, le., it is based on 
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epistemological reflections. It is generally admitted now- 
a-days that we must hold at the outset a thorough enquiry 
into the conditions and factors of knowledge ; and we must 
seek to determine what is implied in knowledge as to the 
lealities known thus trying to rise from epistemology to 
ontology. In other words, we must “analyse and criticise 
the fundamental ideas and principles involved in all know¬ 
ledge, with a view to clear away whatever contradictions 
may be involved in them as commonly understood, and 
determine wliat is necessarily implied in them as to realities 
beyond." 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that philosophy 
cannot proceed without speculation and hypothesis. In its 
attempt to solve the problems presented by experience, philo¬ 
sophy must frame hypotheses and try to verify them by an 
appeal to facts.* It must consider the various conflicting 
hypotheses and select that one which appears to be the 
most satisfactory or adequate. It must raise and answer 
the questions : On what hypothesis or supposition can the 
world of phenomena be best explained ? What must 
Nature be in order that it may be known by mind, and what 
must mind be in order that it may know Nature ? Thus 
hypothesis plays an important part in philosophy. If a 
hypothesis or theory be self-consistent and consistent with 
facts—if it is free from self-contradiction and explains more 

• Dr. Calderwood indicates very clearly the way of resting a meta¬ 
physical hypothesis- He observes, “The ultimate test of all metaphysical 
speculation must be found in the facts from which the inquiry takes its rise. 
Merely to start from facts is not a sufficient security for the accuracy of 
subsequent speculation. This security is found only by careful return upon 
the facts out of which the metaphysical problems arise. These, then, are the 
two fundamental canons of metaphysical speculation: (1) To start from 
facts in search of the solution of the problems to which they give rise, 
and (2) to return to the facts for test of every solution proposed-’* {Hand- 
hookof Moral rhilusophy 222). 
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reasonably than any other theory the facts of experience, 
then and then only it can be accepted by philosophy. 

It is clear from the above that the work of philosophy is 
mainly reflective and speculative. liut it does not defy oi 
ignore experience. It reflects, not on airy nothing, but on 
facts of experience and the results established by the 
sciences. It accepts no theory that contradicts experience 
or scientific truths. It tries, indeed, to transcend experience 
in so far as it is speculative and ontological, but, as pointed 
out before, the ultimate test of such speculation is found 
in the facts of experience only. 

We conclude, then, thaj the method, of philosophy is b 
empirical_as well, as rational, inductive as well as deductive. 1^ 
Philosophy begins with the facts of experience, and rises i , 
from these to all the possible philosophical hypotheses, and 
then proceeds to determine which of them can deductively , 
explain the world of experience. The hypothesis which 
seems to be the most adequate one for the interpretation of 
experience and the regulation of life is retained to the 
exclusion of others. 

Philosophy has sometimes been disparaged in modern 
times by ‘scientific’ men as ‘speculative,’ as ‘a dream’, as ‘a 
leap in the dark.’ But it must be borne in mind that 
without such a speculation or leap, there could be no room 
even for science. Science and philosophy w’ould be equally 
swept away from the field of human enquiry, if there 
were no room for hypothesis and speculation. The so-called 
‘scientist’ who rejects philosophy on the ground that it 
involves speculation and hypothesis plays the part of the 
Indian rustic who ( as the story says ) lopped off the very 
branch on which he was sitting. 

§ 2, Different theories of the methods and limits of knowledge. 

We have indicated above the best method nf cnndnrtiTi g 
philosophical investigatio n. But in History of Philosophy"^ 
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we find considerable divergence of opinion as to the best 
philosophical method and the range of knowledge attainable 
—as to the logic and limits of philosophical thought. A brief 
account of these theories of method and limit is given below. 
j (a) Dogmatism. 

It is the method of philosophical enquiry without a 
prior criticism of knowledge.' Philosophy is said to proceed 
dogmatically when it carries on its investigation without a, 
prior criticism of the knowing faculty and the efficiency 
of the methods and principles it employs. In the dogmatic 
method, therefore, what we call epistemology is altogether 
wanting. A dogmatic philosophy assumes without hesitation 
the capacity of mind to know the realities. It assumes, 
without justification, i. e., without explanation or proof, 
certain fundamental principles as self-evident or axiomatm 
and then deduces conclusions from them. In other word^ 
it does not question the truth of the premises with which 
it starts. It does not raise the question : Is the human 
mind capable of attaining certitude ? Dogmatism generally 
characterises ancient philosophy, for the first inclination 
of the human mind is to act without questioning itself. 
“Dogmatism is the positive procedure of reason without 
previous criticism of its own faculty...It is the direct effort 
to understand and interpret the world—the effort of a 

mind which is as yet troubled by no scruples as to its own 

own competence, or as to the efficiency of the methods and 
principles it uses. The mind is too busy with its object to 
attend to itself.” (Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, p. 2). 
^ (h) Scepticism {with. Empiricism).* 

But Dogmatism cannot last for ever. It gradually gives 

• The present section aims at showing that in the development of 
philosophical thought there is a natural transition from Dogmatism to 
Scepticism, and from Scepticism to Criticism. A complete and critical 
account, of Scepticism, Positivism and Agnosticism will be given in the 
sequel. Sceptics and Agnostics generally employ the principle of 
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rise to Scepticism by which is meant doubtinfj or denyinf^ 
the possibility of attaining true knowledge. The funda¬ 
mental principle of Scepticism is doubt or denial of certainty. 
Different dogmatic systems arrive at different conclusions 
which contradict each other. Hence a doubt arises in human 
mind, and it begins to ask the question : “Is knowledge 
attainable at all?” “The first effect of the failure of 
Dogmatism is naturally the rise of Scepticism. The conflict 
of opposite dogmas produces a sense of hopelessness, and 
even, it may be, a conviction that ‘whatever can be asserted 
may with equal reason be denied.’ Such scepticism may 
be of a deeper or of a shallower nature.” ( Ibid., p. 4 ). 

It was in this way that the Scepticism of ancient Greece 
arose. The clashing of contradictory ideas and arguments 
gave birth to Sophistry which was a form of Sce[)ticism. 
It was an amusement with the sophists to set the hypotheses 
of different dogmatic philosophers against one another. The 
Sophists ultimately came to tlie conclusion that “the 
(individual) man is the measure of all things so that there 
can be no common standard of what is good, beautiful or true. 
“So many men, so many minds." Thus, according to them,|| 
there can be no uniformity in our judgments and therefore^ 
**' knowledge is impossible. ( Extreme Scepticism ). 

Modern Scepticism which is of a deeper nature is the 
outcome of a critical reflection on the possibility, limits 
and conditions of knowledge and is associated with the 
names of Hume, Mill, Bain and others. It is a reaction 
against dogmatic metaphysics and is the logical consequence 
of a thorough-going Empiricism. Empiricism is the view 
that all our knowledge is based on exp^ience alone and that, 
therefore, the true phi losophical methodag .experiential or 

Relativity of Knowledge to prove that there can be no valid knowledge. 

It will be shown afterwards that the relativity of knowledge docs not 
affect its validity, 
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empirical. According to this way of thinking, the mind of 
every individual, at the time of his birth, is “like a sheet of 
white paper—a tabula rasa or clean slate without anything 
upon it as yet, but ready to be written on, and all knowledge 
is impressed on the mind from without, in the form of ex¬ 
perience." “There is nothing in intellect which was not 
previously in sensation.” (Locke). Locke and other older 
empiricists, while maintaining that all knowledge is derived 
from experience, do not deny the possibility of metaphysical 
knowledge. But Hume and his followers try to show that 
if experience means what is impressed from without in t. 
the form of sensations, as Locke himself maintains, then no 

I '.J 

metaphysical knowledge is possible—nothing can be known n, 

4 

about what lies beyond experience. Our knowledge is 
entirely made up of sense-elements and contains nothing/V' j 
that may be called a priori. The external material world 
IS to us only an aggregate of actual and possible sensations.* 
Mind as known to us is only an aggregate or series of con- ‘ 
scious states. Nothing can be known or even imagined about 
the substances—soul, matter and God—that are supposed 
to lie beyond experience ; for we can think only in terms 
of experience. We can form no conception of anything 
outside the sphere of, or apart from experience ( sensations 
and ideas ), so that, strictly speaking, we do not know 
whether any such reality exists or not. We can reason 
from sensations to sensations, but never to anything beyond 
sensations. The words substance, energy and the like are 
meaningless words—they are metaphysical figments which 
should be banished from philosophy. 

Thus, according to Hiinie and his followers, nothing is 
really, knowable or thinkable l)eyond the range of experience. 

We can never go beyond experience any more than we can 
go beyond our own shadow. We have, therefore, no certainty 

♦ J. S. Mill calls the vtorld ‘a permanent possibility of sensations,’ 
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or knowledge about the realities. By the very nature of 
the case they are unknown and unknowable. 

(c) Criticism. 

Scepticism means, as we have seen l)eforc, (loul)ling or 
denying the possibility of true knowledge. This is a puia'ly 
negative way of thinking, and men cannot long adliere to 
this. Scepticism accordingly leads to lull criticism ol 
knowledge. Human mind is gradually led to cn(]uire more 
precisely into the limits and conditions of knowledge, l^ut 
an enquiry into the limits and conditions of knowledge is 
the business of epistemology. Hence criticism of knowledge 
means the same thing as epistemology ; and any system of 
philosophy based on epistemological reflections may be called 
critical. The critical method was fully used by Kant in 
modern times. Hence the expressions ‘critical method’ and 
‘critical philosophy’ are generally used now-a-days to signify 
the method and thought of Kant. He was roused from his 
dogmatic slumber by the writings of Hume and he enquired 
more precisely into the conditions of knowledge. The con- 
elusion arrived at by him is considerably different from that 
arrived at by Hume. Kant points out that knowledge is not 
wholly built of sensations as Hume supposes ; it involves 
a priori d.s-weW SLS a jyosteriori ehments —reason as well as 
sensations. Sensations by themselves are only the raw mate¬ 
rials which are to be transformed by reason according to its 
own inherent laws before there can be knowledge. “The 
matter of our ideas is furnished by the senses ; tlieir form is 
the work of reason." “The senses furnish the materials ; 
reason, the cement needed to unite them." Human mind, 

which is essentially an active, constructive principle, builds 

^ up its conception of the world J)y applying to sensations .cer- 

' '^|uin fundi'mdhtat noHon^ suih as the notions of space, time, 
substance, causality and the like ; and these are supplied by 
the mind from within itself. But tlie mental conception of 
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I tlie world thus formed by the rational mind can have no com- 
j munity of nature with the extra-mental world of ‘things-in- 
themselves’ or realities which must remain unknown and 
unknowable. We see, then, that Kant’s criticism of know¬ 
ledge leads him to what may be called Semi-Scepticism or 
Semi-Agnosticism. We also find that his philosophy involves 
both Empiricism and Rationalism. 

The Critical philosophy of Kant is undoubtedly an im¬ 
provement upon the purely empirical system of Hume, but 
it has its own defects. As pointed out before, Kant leaves a 
gap between thought and reality ; according to him, the 
world as thought or conceived by us has no resemblance of 
kind to the world of realities. He admits that there is a 
world of reality which is the ground of our sensations, but 
asserts that the correspondence between our conception or 
thought of the world and the real world is only symbolical, 
somewhat as the words uttereil by us have only symbolical 
correspondence, but no resemblance of kind, to the ideas 
present in our minds. 

A deeper reflectionleadsthePost-Kantians (Fichte, Schell- 
ing, Hegel) to abolish the opposition between thought and 
reality and to establish their identity. It is especially Hegel 
and his followers who maintain that thought and reality are 
at bottom identical—that the ultimate reality is thought or 
idea realising itself in and through the world, and human 
thought is a finite reproduction of it. They point out that 
there cannot be an opposition or chasm between human 
thought and reality. The agreement of the two is the tacit 
presupposition on which all science and philosophy proceed. 
To interpose a barrier between human thought and reality 
is to make all knowledge impossible, even the knowledge 
that there is a reality. The very problem as to the relation 
between thought and reality can only arise if the opposition 
between them has somehow been overcome. We believe 
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instinctively that theue is a real correspondence between our 
thought and things—between the world of our ideas and the 
world of reality. ^A'e build up our concci)tion of the world ' 
out of the impressions imposed on us from without, accord¬ 
ing to laws of thought, and we undersfainl that this con¬ 
ception really represents or reproduces the world of reality. 
How, then, can this correspondence between the world of 
ideas and the world of reality and this understanding or 
conviction that the one is a true representation of the other 
be adequately accounted for ? On what supposition can the 
world of our experience or thought be a real world ? Jt can 
be only on the supposition that the world of reality itsedf 
is of mental origin and that our thought of the world is a 
reproduction, in terms of finite mind, of what is already 
mental. It is only on this supposition that our ideas of 
things can have some resemblance to, or community of 
nature with, the things themselves, and true knowledge be¬ 
comes possible. AVe must suppose that there is but one 
Absolute mental being which has evolved the great world of 
nature according to laws of reason or thought; that we are 
I its finite reproductions ; and that in thinking the world, we 
reproduce or re-construct, in terms of our finite minds, what 
has been already produced or constructed by the Absolute 
Mind. Thus our thought or knowledge of the world is a finite 
reproduction—a thinking over again—of the Divine thought 
which constitutes the world. The essential laws and forms 
according to which we build up our conception of the world 
are the same in kind as the essential laws and forms which 
govern the evolution of the world. Our finite reason can 

comprehend Nature, because Nature is essentially rational. 

Summary. 

Philosophy at first proceeds dogmatically, i.e., without 
criticism of knowledge. The conflict of opposite dogmas 
gives rise to doubt as to the possibility of knowledge. In 
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other words, dogmatism gives rise to scepticism. But this 
state of things cannot last long. Doubt leads to reflection, 
scepticism to criticism. The result of criticism of knowledge 
may be either a confirmationj^f.. scepticism or agnos^ticism, 
or the establishment of ideal-i'ealism which makes the 
correspondence between thought and the world of reality 
real and essential, thereby making knowledge possible. 
This will be easily understood if we carefully consider the 
systems of Hume, Kant and Hegel. Hume’s critic jil reflec¬ 
tion leads him to extreme scepticism. According to him, 
we can never pass beyond the range of actual and possible 
sensations, and knowledge is wholly built up out of the 
elements of sensations. A deeper criticism led Kant to the 
conclusion that knowledge involves not merely sensations, 
but also certain ‘a priori’ notions (forms and categories) 
su])i)lied by the thinking principle from within itself. But, 
according to Knnt, our knowledge of the world has no 
resemblance of kind to the ‘real world,’ so that there are two 
worlds, so to speak—a world of human thought and a real 
world of things-in-themselves. The Post-Kantians assert 
that there is a real correspondence or community of nature 
between tlie two, as both are mental products evolved and 
maintained by mental power. This is the final result of the 
critical reflection on the possibility, limits, and wnditions 

of knowledge. 

{(J) Dialectic. 

The word ‘dialectic’ literally means the “art of discussing 
by questioning.’’ It is now used to mean two different 
forms of ‘reasoning by finding out contradictions or opposi¬ 
tions.’ One may be called negative, destructive or analytic 
dialectic ; the other may be called positive, constructive or 

synthetic dialectic. 

* 

(i) Negative Dialectic—The negative dialectic is essen¬ 
tially a method of refutation. It consists in exposing the 
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inconsistencies or self-contradictions involved in opinions 
and thereby destroying them. Hence directly it is a method 
of refutation, but still it can be used as a means of indirect 
proof. When a certain proposition is shown to involve an 
element of contradiction or to lead to some absurd conse¬ 
quence and therefore to be untenable, its contradictory 
proposition is really established as true; for two contra¬ 
dictory propositions cannot both be false. Ihis method of 
indirect proof or proof by reductio ad absin dum is frequently 
used in Geometry. 

The negative dialectic is often called the Socratic 
method, because it was used by Socrates in his contests 
with the sophists. The method followed by him was this 
he always asked or induced his opponents to state their own 
opinions clearly, and by putting questions to them again 
and again he entangled them in contradictions and thus 
showed them' the absurdity of their views. The opinions 
of the adversaries being thus refuted, his own opinion 
became indirectly established. The method followed by 
Socrates resembles the method followed by lawyers at the 
time of cross-examining witnesses. This form of dialectic 
has been used also by Kant who has tried with its help 
to show that popular metaphysical conceptions involve 
coi;^radictions. 

y^^ii) The positive, synthetic or constructive dialectic 
has been, explained clearly by Hegel in bis ‘Science of 
Logic.’ It is so called, because it is essentially a process of 
reconciliation or unification. Hegel points out thajLiminaii- 
thought proceeds dialectically, i. e., its movement involves 
a process of contradiction and reconciliation. We know 
that an idea can be understood only in relation to its 
opposite or contradictory. We can understand A as A, i. e., 
we can give it a definite meaning only by contrasting it with 
something which is not A (cf. the Psychological Law of 
4 
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Relativity ). If we begin with the thesis or affirmation that 
A exists,. we cannot avoid passing over to the antithesis 
or counter-affirmation that not-A exists ; and this antithesis 
is just as certain as the' thesis. The thesis and the anti¬ 
thesis exist by contrast with and in dependence on each 
other. A supposes its correlative or opposite not-A. But 
the opposition between the two drives the mind on to seek 
their reconciliation in a higher unity or synthesis, say B. 
B, again, is a thesis which supposes the iSitithesis not-B ; 
and these, again, in their turn, are reconciled in a higher 
synthesis. In this way though^, moves onwards till it 
reaches the highest or the absolute synthesis which com¬ 
prehends and reconciles within itself all contradictions or 
oppositions. If we carefully examine the working of euiL 
minds, we find that our thought invariably proceeds from 
I position to negation and thence to a higher position—from 
^ a thesis to an antithesis and thence to a synthesis—from an 
affirmation to a counter-affirmation and thence to their 
I reconciliation. When, for example, we perceive the table 
before us, our knowledge of it as a table implies its differen¬ 
tiation from other articles, such as chairs, benches &c. But 
this distinction involves an agreement—a higher unity— 
under which such things are brought, viz., furniture. The 
idea of furniture, again, leads the mind to the idea of 
something standing in contrast with it. It is intelligible 
as distinguished from, say, the room or building, its walls, 
floors etc. But this distinction, again, implies an agreement, 
viz., that all of them are solids. The idea of solidity, again, 
carries the mind to its opposite, viz., liquidity, and these, 
again, lead to the higher idea of matter. Matter, again, 
can be understood only through its distinction from mind, 
and both of them again are brought under the higher idea 
of Being, We thus find that the movement of human 
thought is dialectic. 
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It should be borne in mind that, accordinj^ to Hegel, 
the dialectical process is not a mere logical process or | 
process of human thought. It is the process of the world‘A 
as a whole. DialecticaiLevolution is the law of the whole 
unijerse. The evolution of everything in this world and 
of the world as a whole takes place through the dialectic 
process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis—homogeneity, 
differentiation and integration. Indeed, this dialecfeil 
process is the ^eans by which the ultimate being or realjty 
i^alises its own-Tnature. It makes explicit or unfolds the 
the opposite or different potentialities and tendencies latent 
in its nature, reconciles them in higher syntheses, and thus 
I evolves the world-system and realises itself as a concrete 
self-conscious spirit. Human mind proceeds dialectically, 
because it is essentially a reproduction of the Absolute 
: Eeality which is a mental being proceeding dialectically 
and realising and expressing itself in and through the 
dialectical evolution of the univeree. Now, since human 
thought is a reproduction of reality, the essential laws 
and categories of human thought must be inherent in the 
nature of reality itself.* (7i(7e the Critical Method, p. 23). 
Hence, in the essential laws, categories, or concepts of 
human thought, we have a key to ontological truth. 
To borrow the words of Dr. Paulsen, “the dialectic develop¬ 
ment. of concepts is only the subjective repetition of the 
objective process of the Idea— i.e .—the ultimate reality 
This being the case, we can ha ve a true knowledge 
o f reality from thp. deve i^ment~nfnnrirfi^, 

This, according to Hegel, is the importan^oTtlie'dlalectic 
method in the study of philosophy. 

• Hence Logic which is an enquiry into ihe nature and essential laws 
of thought becomes identical with Metaphysics which is an enquiry into 
the nature and laws of realities. 


, CHAPTER II. 

Natuke and Object op Knowledge. 

i 

(Theories of the World). 

s 

V 

§ I. Prelimioary Remarks. We have seen before that 
Epistemology deals with knowledge. But different theories 
of the nature of knowledge lead to different theories of the 
jljbject of knowledge. Knowing cannot be isolated from 
what is known. Hence in the present chapter we have to 
consider the principal theories of the nature and object of 
knowledge. Some suppose that our knowledge is an exact 
copy of the extra-mental reality—that our ideas are exact 
representations of objects outside our minds ( Realism— 
Common Sense view ). Others suppose that our ideas can 
have no resemblance of kind to the extra-mental world 
of reality ( Agnosticism, Phenomenalism ). Others suppose 
that there is no extra-mental world. Of the thinkers who 
suppose that there is nothing extra-mental or outside of 
mind some are of opinion that the world of things has no 
existence except in the consciousness of finite minds 
( Extreme Subjective Idealism ) ; others maintain that the 
world of things is evolved by and exists in an Absolute 
and Universal Mind, and our conception of the worlq is a 
reproduction, in terms of finite mind, of what has/been 
produced already by the Absolute Mind. It will be seen 
that this theory explains knowledge better than me other 
theories ; for, according to it, our ideas have some resem¬ 
blance to, and community of kind with the thingsthemselves, 
as both are mental products evolved apd maintained by 
mental power. We should now consider these theories fully. 

§ 2 , Different theories of the nature and object of knowledge. 

I. Bealism. 

Popular Bealism. It is the doctrine that there is an 
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extra-mental reality—i.c.—a world of reality external to, and 
independent of mind, and that mind exactly knows the world 
as it is in itself. “Our ideas are exact copies of external real 
things, much in the same sense in which pictures are copies 
of the originals, or in which images in a mirror reflect then- 
causes.’’ In other words, our ideas represent (jualities which 
are seated in the things themselves. The object which is 
outside, and independent of, our consciousness agrees in all 
respects with the image or conception that we have of it 
within our minds. Thus in perception we become acquainted 
with the true nature of things—with their essential attributes 
as they exist independently of our minds. 

This is the ‘common sense view’ of knowledge. It is called 
Popular Realism. The popular belief is that things exist 
outside and independently of our minds and will exist all 
the same whether there is any mind to think them or not, 
and that we perceive things as they really are in themselves. 

(6) Modified or Corrected Uealism {Scientific liealism). 
It is the doctrine which draws a line of distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities and assumes that, in so far 
as the primary qualities are concerned, our ideas are exact 
copies of what exist objectively or outside of our minds ; 
while the secondary qualities are only states of our conscious¬ 
ness which cannot have any resemblance of kind to any¬ 


thing outside of it. How, then, are we to distinguish 
between primary and secondary qualities ? It is main¬ 
tained that certain qualities are essential to the very concep¬ 
tion and existence of material things as such. These 
qualities make material things to be material and distin¬ 
guish them from non-material things. They are exten- 
sion and impenetrability in their vaxinuK m ndp.R. There 
are other qualities, again, which are non-essential and 
variable, such as colour, taste, temperature, sound. These 
are called secondary. It is argued that our conceptions 
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or ideas of things are exact copies of things in respect of the 
primary qualities, but in respect of the secondary qualities 
there can be no resemblance of kind between our concep¬ 
tions of things and the things themselves. In other 
words, the primary qualities are objective—they are actually 
and objectively in the things ( considered as extra-mental 
realities independent of our sensations and ideas ). These 
belong to the very nature of things themselves. But the 
secondary qualities are subjective, i.e., they exist only 
in our consciousness. The sensations that we have of 
them are of course occasioned by and correspond to 
powers or qualities inherent in the things, but they do not 
resemble those powers or qualities. “The external world 
] outside of our minds is neither light nor dark, neither 
silent nor resonant, neither hot nor cold, but extended and 
impenetrable.” 

This theory was held by Locke and also by philosophers 
of the Intuitionist School ( Keid, Hamilton ). It is also 
generally accepted by physicists who maintain that, corres¬ 
ponding to our consciousness of the secondary qualities, there] 
are in the objective world different arrangements and move-l 
ments of atoms and molecules, waves of atmosphere and; 
ether, chemical disintegration Ac. Now, there is evidently! 
no resemblance between the states of our consciousness^ 
known as sensations and such objective changes. 

II. Idealism. The above theory of modified Realism is 
a step towards Idealism. Further reflection shows that 
even the primary qualities are known in terms of sensations 
which are only mental states. If the secondary qualities are 
only modifications of consciousness, the primary qualities 
also must be regarded as such, for they originate in the same 
way, uiz., by the mind’s reaction against external influences. 
If the secondary qualities do not resemble what actually 
exist in the objects themselves and are only subjective, 
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the primary qualities, too, may be so. As Dr. Paulsen 
very aptly observes : “The distinction between primary and 

secondary qualities cannot be adhered to. Extension, solid¬ 
ity and motion are no more absolute qualities of things than 
colours or sounds. The same arguments that lead us to refer 
the secondary qualities to the subject compel us to assume 
the subjectivity of the so-called primary qualities. We get 
our ideas of them from the same source, from perception, 
or at least not without perception. Without the sense of 
sight and the sense of touch, we could no more talk of exten¬ 
sion and solidity than of sounds without hearing.Hence 

corporeality is.a consMtuent of Perception.” (Introduction 
to Philosophy, pp. 346, 347). 

Hence many thinkers have rejected the theory of modi¬ 
fied or corrected Realism and have accepted what is called 
Idealism. Some have denied altogether the existence of an 
external material world in the sense of an extra-mental 
world (Complete Idealism, subjective and objective). Others 
have maintained that there is an extra-mental world, 
though our conception of the world can have no resem¬ 
blance of kind to it (Phenomenalistic Idealism of Kant and 
others). . 

{a)y^he Idealism of Berkeley. As has been said before, 
Berkeley denies the existence of any transcendent extra¬ 
mental reality. Material bodies are only ideas ; theirl 
existence consists in their being perceived by some mind [ 
{Esse pevcipi —to exist =- to be perceived). The existence 
of extra-mental bodies is only a dogmatic and superfluous 
assumption. Instead of supposing that mind is in the world, 
we have rather to suppose that the world is in mind. 

But this assumption raises some important questions. If/ 
things be only ideas in our mind, will they cease to exist 
when we cease to think of them ? It appears at first from 
what has been said by Berkeley that they do not exist 
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independently of our thought. How can we explain the 
apparent objectivity, independence, permanence and unity 
of the world consistently with this theory ? 

Berkeley answers such questions fully in his later 
, writings. He says that, in order to explain the permanence 
; and unity of the system of ideas which we call the world, 

Uve must assume an absolute and universal mind which has 

I 

i evolved the world by the energy of its own thought, and 
in whose thought it exists permanently, and from whose 
thought it is transferred to and partially reproduced in the' 
finite minds of men. Thus things are ideas of the Divine 
mind, and what we call external perception consists in the 
reproduction, in our own minds, of the ideas of the Diving 
mind. ^Perception consists in the “seeing of all things in 
God —“a looking into the contents of the Divine miild.” 

Bvery unthinking thing is per^ived by some mind ; if 

not by a finite created mind, yet certainly by the Infinite 
mind of God.’’* 

We have given above a general account of Berkeley’s 
theory as it is commonly understood now-a-days. But 
\> Berkeley in his earlier writings sometimes speaks as if the 
world had no existence except in our finite minds. God 
creates or raises in our minds the ideas which constitute 
things, and these ideas exist only in our own minds where 
God creates them, and not in God’s mind. In other words, 
God creates the world as a system of ideas in the m inds of 

* The theory of Berkeley may be summarised in the following words 
of Prof. Marvin; “The Divine mind perceives the world in its fullness or 
completeness and causes finite minds or spirits also to perceive certain 
portions of it. The law and order of Nature, are ultimately the law and 
order of the perceptions that God causes in us- But the material world 
does not exist except as the content of perception. There is no such 
thing as matter apait from mind- There are simply spirits and 
manifestations of spirits which we would call states of consciousness” 
{Introduction to /’hilosophVf p. 201 ). 
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men merely, so that the world has no existence except as 
human ideas. Every time that we open our eyes the 
omnipresent power of God creates the things whicli we 
peiceive i.e. the visual ideas which are presented to us. 
What exists in the mind of God is not the world as a system 
of ideas, but only the power and will which create tlie 
world m human perception. This will be complete 
Subjective Idealism, because, according to it, the world 
exists only subjectively in finite minds. Prof.' Weber 
seems to understand Berkeley in this sense. 

In his later WTitings Berkeley distinctly says that God 
creates and sustains the world as a system of ideas within 
V His,own mind ;_and that our perception is a reproduction, 
from a finite point of view, of the ideas of the Divine Mind. 
This IS supposed to be the true theory of Berkeley now-a-' 

days. It gives an objective existence to the world. Fraserl 

and many others undei-stand Berkeley in this sense. 

How, then, are we to characterise Berkeley’s Idealism ? 
Is it subjective or objective ? 


To answer this question we must understand precisely 
e meanings of the two expressions Subjective Idealism 
and Objective Idealism. Subjective Idealism, taken in the 
strictest sense, means that the world of things has no exist- 
-ence except in the consciousness of finite minds. In other 
words, the world exists only as a system of ideas in the 
minds of finite subjects. Objective Idealism, again, taken in 
sne strictest sense, means that the world exists objectively 
or independently of our finite minds, but it is evolved bj 

H Lnlf "r ,' u of I-’ “‘I'- ’^o^ds 

>t unphes that the world is created and sustained by God as 

0 Sr f" ‘“f" 0- pSeption 

in our r of ‘he Divine Mind 

betSenTb“‘S^' 

Subjective Idealism and Objective Idealism, then 
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Berkeley’s earlier theory may be called Subjective, and 
his later theory, Objective. 

But it has become customary now-a-days to regard 
Berkeley’s theory, whether in its earlier or later form, as 
Subjective Idealism and to look upon the Idealistic theory 
of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians as the true form of 
Objective Idealism. How, then, does the Hegelian theory 
differ from the later Berkeleyan theory ? Like the 
Berkeleyan theory in its later phase the Hegelian theory 
also supposes that the world is evolved from, sustained by, 
and included within the all-embracing energy and conscious¬ 
ness of God or the Absolute Mind. But the peculiarity of 
Hegelian Idealism is that, according to it, the evolution 
and maintenance of a world of things are contained in the 
very nature o^God or the Absolute—that the existence of a, 
world is essential to His concrete self-conscious life. God 
realises Himself as a concrete self-conscious subject in and 
through the world of objects evolved and sustained by 
Himself. {Vide Ideal-Eealism, p. 36). But Berkeley and his, 
followers do not suppose so much. They seem rather to 
assume that God as a thinking subject may exist without 
a world as the object —that the existence of a world of 
things is not at all essential or indispensable to His 
conscious life, but is dependent on an act of choice ^on 
His part. Hence their theory may be called subjective, 
though in a different sense.* 

(i) Pheuomenalistic or Transc ende ntal Idealism of Ka7it. 
Kant maintains that there is an extra-mental world of 
reality—a world of things-in-themselves independent of our 
mind—which is the ground and occasion of our sensations, 

• Prof. Kulpe points out that no philosopher has worked out a logically 
consistent theory of Subjective Idealism. It is customary to cite Berkeley 
and Fichte as representatives of the school, but, as is well known, both 
assume the existence of an Absolute mind or ego. 
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and that our sensations, in their changes and relations, 
correspond in some way to ^the things-in-theinselves, but 
there can be no resemblance, between our sensations and 
ideas which are mental, and the things themselves or 
realities which are extra-mental. The transcendent world—' 
i.e .—the world of reality which transcends experience 
imposes certain impressions on the mind through the organs 
of sense ; and mind which is essentialfy active and con¬ 
structive transforms them into its sensations by an act of 
(sub-conscious) reaction, applies to them certain a 
fundamental notions which it supplies from within and 
thus constructs its conception or idea of the external world 
of things. Nevertheless Kant’s theory is essentially agnostic; 
for the sensations are only mental states and products of 
mental reaction ; and the a priori notions which are applied 
fo sensation s are also of purely mental origin—they are only 
the forms u nder which mind necessarily rggrfis.e.^s things 
to itself in terms of its sensations, and they have no appli¬ 
cation to and community with the things which are extra¬ 


mental. It follows, therefore, that the world, as we think 
it, is only a world of mental construction—a world ofi 
thought—a phenomenal world having no resemblance to, or 
community of nature with the world of things-in-themselvea 
’ I which must remain unknown and unknowable.* ( Seq 
1 ^ Criticism, pp. 21, 22). 

Thus, according to Kant, our knowledge is entirely 
^ phenomenal. Our ideas are not true representations of 



• Hence the expression ascribed to Kant, that mind makes. Nature, 
though It docs not ereaU it. Thus his theory bears a very pronounced 
Idealistic stamp, [t may be pointed out in this connection that Kant 
sometimes spoke of ‘one thing-in-itself. In the first edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason he even suggested that the one thing-in-itsclf might be 


mental. We sec, then, that his philosophy contained the germs of Post 
^^^^antian Idealism. 
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things as they are in their essential nature. They can be 
only signs and symbols of something unknown and 
unknowable. 

(c) Extreme form of Subjective Idealism or Solipsism. 

The logical consequence of the theory of knowledge 
worked out by Kant may be an extreme form of Subjective 
Idealism. We have seen before that, according to Kant, the 
a priori notions, such as the ideas of substance and 
causality, have no application to things-in-themselves. But 
he himself applies the category or notion of causality to 
them and says that they constitute the ground or cause of 
our sensations. Now here there is an inconsistency. He 
says that the idea of causality cannot be applied to things- 
in-themselves, and yet he invests them with causality. The 
contradiction may be avoided by supposing that things-in- 
themselves have no causality and cannot affect our mind in 
any way. But then it is possible to advance a step further 
and deny altogether the existence of extra-mental things. If 
they cannot affect our mind, how can we infer even the 
mere fact of their existence? We have no means of 
knowing that there are things-in-themselves beyond our 
experience. Nay, we have no reason for assuming their 
existence. To every one of us the world of ideas is the only 
reality. I create my own ideas and am shut up within the 
circle of my ideas. I cannot go beyond my ideas and know 
any transcendent reality. The transcendent world is to 
me only a zero. To use the words of Dr. Paulsen, “My 
world of ideas constitutes the only reality ; beyond that 
there is nothing.’’ This is called the doctrine of Solipsism 
which literally means “the self alone exists”. ( Solus = 
alone, t^Me^self). 

(rf) Ideal-Realism or Objective Idealism. 

The extreme form of Subjective Idealism known as 
Solipsism is an absmd doctrine. A doctrine which asserts 
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that there is no reality beyond the self and its ideas fails to 
satisfy the human mind. Even the moderate form ot 
Subjective Idealism as explained by Berkeley cannot give a 
satisfactory reason for the existence of the world. Hence a 
better theory is necessary. Now, what is known as Ideal- 
Realism or Realistic Idealism is highly satisfactory both 
as an epistemological and an onjological doctrine. A general 
account of this doctrine is given in the present section. 

According to this theory, the ultimate reality is essentially 
a mental being which realises itself as a concrete power and 
a self-conscious spirit by evolving and sustaining the entire 
world of finite things and minds. All finite things aijd 
min^s “live and move and have their being" in the Absolute, 1 
and exist for the sake of one ultimate end, ut 2 ., the self- 
realisation and self-manifestation of the Absolute. The 
human mind is a reproduction or reduplication of the 
Absolute Mind and shares in its nature ; and what is called 
the material world is not anything opposed to mind, but is 
only a manifestation, expression or product of the same 
Absolute Mind that reproduces itself finitely in man. It 
follows from this that knowledge is not symbolical, but 
gives a true representation of the world of reality. The 
external material world can be perceived and comprehended 
by the human mind, because matter is the product of a 
mental power. ( Vide pp. 23-24 ). 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that this theory 
explains knowledge more adequately than any other theory. 

I Man can know the realities, because the ultimate reality— 

; ‘the reality of all realities’—is itself mental and reproduces 
itself in the human mind. As Dr. Paulsen observes, “I 

( know reality as it is in itself in so far as I am that reality 
myself.” Thus it is the most satisfactory epistemological 
doctrine. It incorporates into itself whatever elements of 
truth are contained in the other theories. It asserts the reality 
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pr objective existence of the external world and is thus far 
Irealistic ; at the same time it derives the world from one 
Absolute Idea or Thought and is thus far idealistic. Hence 
it may be called Objective Idealism, Idealistic Bealism, 
Bealistic Idealism or, briefly, Ideal-Bealism. As an onto- i 
logical doctrine it gives a sufficient reason for the existence 
of finite beings. Finite things and minds exist as necessary 
factors of the life of the Absolute. They are the mean s and 
materials of Divine .consciousness. A subject without an 
object, a thought without anything to think about, an act of 
willing without willing anything, a self-consciousness without 
a plurality of materials, must be viewed as impossible. 
Hence God as a self-conscious, active, thinking subject 
requires a world of finite things and minds. How can there 
be a life without activity, or an actual power without any 
expression ? We must suppose that the evolution and pre¬ 
servation of a world of finite beings is an essential part of 
Divine life. God is the Absolute subject without relation to 
whom no object can exist and whose own existence as a real 
self-conscious power depends upon His manifestation in the 
universe of inter-related objects. An eternal world or series 
of worlds is implied in the eternal life and consciousness of 
God. God apart from the world of finite things and minds 
would be an abstract potentiality and not a concrete living 
power.* Thus finite beings have a real existence, though 
theh reality is relative, dependent or conditioned. 


* This theory may be called Panentheism, because, according to it, 
all beings arc in God-( Pa»»=*all, f»; = in, and //«o5 = God). It is otherwise 
called Concrete .Monism or Monistic Idealism. It is substantially the 
view of Hegel and his followers, such as Stirling, Green, Caird &c. For 
a full account of this, see Chapters XX and XXI of this book. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Origin of Knowledge. 

§ 1. PreUmioary remarks. The problem of the origin of 
knowledge is one of the fundamental problems of Epistemo¬ 
logy. Hence it requires a special consideration. Epistemology 
ultimately comes to the conclusion that human mind is 
essentially an active, synthetic, rational principle and that 
our knowledge of the world results from the co-operation of 
tw'O factors—experience and reason—the one entering the 
rational mind or thinking subject from without,.and the 
other operating from within the mind itself. Knowledge 
has its origin in experience interpreted by reason. Experience 
means what is impressed from outside in the form of 
sensations—influences which enter the human mind from 
without. Reason means the self’s inherent power of inter¬ 
preting or Understanding. The different faculties of intellect 
are all applications of reason. Now, knowledge requires a 
combination of the two. Without reason, experience would 
be a series of meaningless states ; without experience, reason 
would be an empty form. Thus neither experience nor 
reason can give us knowledge by itself. The sensations are 
only the raw materials of knowledge—they can be transformed 
into knowledge only when interpreted by the self through 
its rational power. In other words, knowledge of the world 
is ‘rationalised experience.’ If this rational power were 
wanting in man, the sensations would be as meaningless to 
him as ‘a picture is to a lower animal or a printed page to an 
illiterate person.’ ^Human mind reacts upon the influences 
imposed upon it from without, transforms them into sensa¬ 
tions and builds up out of them its conception of the world ; ) 
and it understands and believes that this conception of the' 
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world constructed by itself corresponds with the world of 
realities. This correspondence can be accounted for only on 
the supposition that the finite reason which constructs this 
conception of the world is a reproduction of the universal 
reason that evolves, and is immanent in, the great world of 
nature (See pp. 23 &■ 24 and p. 38). 

We have given above a brief account of th e rationalistic 
and idealistic theory of the origin of knowledge ; and this, as 
we shall find later on, is the most satisfactory theory. But 
the question of the origin of knowledge has been the subject 
of a long controversy. i^Some have gone so far as to suppose 
that all knowledge is 'derived from sense-experience alone 
and that “there is nothing in intellect which was not 
previously in sensation.” (Locke). According to these thinkers, 
sense-experience is the only source of knowledge. This is 
extreme Empiricism. It is otherwise called the a posteriori 
theory, because, according to it, all knowledge is posterior to 
and derived from experience. Extreme nationalism, again, 
supposes that genuine knowledge comes from reason alone 
and the pursuit of true knowledge consists in clearing away 
the more or less illusory ideas derived from sense-experience. 
Attempts have been made by different thinkers, ancient and 
modern, to find out the exact contributions of reason and 
experience to knowledge. Their theories are separately 
considered below. 

^ 2. Different theories of the origin of knowledge. 

ly^Em2)iric{s7n. As has been said before, according to 
this theory, knowledge is entirely built up of sensations and 
materials derived from sensations. Locke who is an advocate 
of this view supposes that the mind of every individual at the 
time of his birth is like a blank tablet or sheet on which 
everything has to be written by experience. Thus all the 
contents of the mature mind are acquired through e.xperience 
which is the sole source of knowledge. Keason contributes 
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nothing to knowledge. Knowledge is entirely built np 
of experience and elaborations out of experience Mmd 
passively receives impressions from without, and out of the 
impressions thus forced upon it, all its ideas are built up. 
There-are-na fit priori elements of knowledge or innate ideas. 

If there were any ideas innate in the human mind, they 
would be common to all human beings, including children 
and savages. But do we find any such common ideas ? 
Surely not, argues Locke. Thus, according to him, Empiri¬ 
cism is the only true theory of the origin of knowledge. 

The peculiarity of Locke’s philosophy is that it is 
empirical, but not sceptical or agnostic, for it does not deny 
the possibility of metaphysical knowledge.* But Hume 
and his followers are of opinion that a consistent empiricaJ 
philosophy must be sceptical. Scepticism is the natural and 
necessary consequence of a thorough-going empiricism. (See 
pp, 20,21). If knowledge is wholly made up of sense- 
elements and contains nothing more, as Locke points out, 
then nothing can be known about anything lying outside 
the sphere of sensations. Things are to us only actual and 
possible clusters of sensations. We can reason from past 
sensations to future sensations, but never to anything 
beyond sensations. All attempts to know the realities beyond 
experience should therefore be abandoned. Knowledge grows 
up through accumulation and association of sensations. 
Sensations spring up ( we do not know whence, how, why ), 
and they associate themselves together into clusters, and 
these clusters into more complex systems, thus building up 
the contents of mind and our conception of the world. 
Mind as known to us is not a substance having activity of 
its own. It is only the aggregate of sensations and ideas 

See Note at the end of this chapter. It may be added here that the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge has been admitted by other older 
empiricists, e. g., Bacon and Hobbes. 
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which, again, are only associated and reproduced sensations. 
We speak of material things existing in such and such 
places and times, but the more precise statement would be 
that, under certain conditions, we shall have certain clusters 
and series of We speak of one thing cawsiwj/ or 

producing another, but the more precise statement would be 
that one cluster of sensations is always or invariably 
followed by another. Thus the cause of an event simply 
means its invariable antecedent. We do not know of any 
productive energy seated in the cause or of any bond of 
connection between the two events called the cause and 
effect, which makes it necessary that the latter must follow 
the former. Our belief in the law of causation is brought 
4ibout through association of ideas. If we find in our 
experience that a certain antecedent, say A, is invariably 
or uniformly followed by a certain consequent, say x, the 
ideas of the two become inseparably associated, so that, 
when we again find A or think of it, we remember x and 
expect that x will follow. All general propositions includ¬ 
ing the axioms are generalisations from particular facts of 
experience. The axioms appear to be different in kind, 
because they are drawn earlier in life than other inductiv^ 
generalisations and are based on a wider range of facts. 
There are no a priori elements of knowledge and .no 
absolutely necessary and universal truths discerned 
intuitively. Knowledge is entirely restricted to sensations 
and their orders of occurrence—co-existence and sequence.* 

This theory has been variously named. It is called (i) Sensationism, 
because it reduces all knowledge to sensations—original, and those 
revived and recombined into ideas; (ii) ScjptUism^ because it doubts or 
denies the possibility of knowing anything beyond experience ; (iii) 
A>:no^ticism^ because, according to it, we do not and cannot know the 
realities : (iv) Pan-pheuomennlhm ( or, simply, Phenomenalism ), because, 
according to it, all we can know are phenomena or appearances of things 
to our experience, and not the things or realities; (v) Associationism, 
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The above is a general account of the empirical theory of 
Hume and his followers, e.g., Mill. J3ut the empirical 
tendency has run through the whole history of thought from 
Democritus and Protagoras in ancient times down to Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Comte, James Mill, J. S. Mill, Bain and 
Spencer in modern times. Spencer’s theory is essentially 
empirical, but it is modified by his theory of Evolution 
( See pp. 47, 48 ). 

Criticism. A little reflection is sufficient to show that 
empiricism is not a sound theory of the origin of knowledge. 
’Experience must he rationalised, i.e., interpreted by reason 
before there can be knowledge. External experience gives 
only sensations, but we can have knowledge of things only 
by interpreting or understanding the meanings of sensatio ns ; 
and this can be done only by applying to them certain 
notions which we, as rational beings, evolve from our own 
minds. It is impossible to think of the world in terms of 
sensations merely. Our conception of the world involves 
certain fundamental notions or ideas which are not derived 
from sensations. We think of the world as a system of 
substantial things external to one another and to ourselves, 
and standing to one another in relations of- reciprocal 
causality, inter-dependence and co-operation as factors of 

because it makes much use of the laws of association and makes things to 
be but clusters of associated sensations ; and vvi) Positivism, because it 
accepts the so-called positive facts of experience, and rejects all specula¬ 
tions about anything beyond experience. It may be added here that the 
word ‘Positivism’ was first used by Comte and his followers. It should 
be borne in mind that the sceptical or agnostic system in its most con¬ 
sistent form docs not deny the existence of realillcs, nor docs it assert 
their existence; it really assumes a neutral position with regard to them. 
The semi-agnostic philosophy of Kant asserts the existence of realities, 
but It assumes that they are unknown and unknowable. Similarly, Spencer 

says that .h=« fa tha Absolute, but it is unknown and unknowable in its 
nature ( See Ch. V ). 
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one organic whole and manifesting themslves to us and 
producing in our minds the states known as sensations. 
Now, an analysis of this conception of the world will show 
that the notions of space, time, causality, substance and the 
like are involved in it. (See Ch. IV ). These notions are 
not given by the sensations. They are supplied by the 
rational principle from within itself. Thus knowledge 
involves a priori elements, i.e., elements which are not 
derived from sensations. In fact, knowledge requires a 
combination of a priori and a posteriori elements, i.e., 
elements supplied by reason as well as those supplied by 
€xperie?ice. 

The advocates of the theory known as Phenomenalism, 
Scepticism and Agnosticism contend that only phenomena 
are known, and not the realities. But the truth is that 
phenomena without noumena or realities are mere names 
devoid of any meaning. In knowing the phenomena we 
know the underlying realities which manifest themselves 
in and through them. Thus the self is known in and 
through the series of conscious states, the material world in 
and through the sensations, and the Absolute in and through 
the existence and history of the world of mind and matter 
( See Ch. V ). 

Thus Rationalism or the a priori view is justified. ( See 
§ 1 of this^apter ). 

IL Rationalism or the a priori theory. 

We have said above that the a priori theory is justified. 
But in History of Philosophy we find that it has assumed 
various forms. A brief synopsis of each form is given 
below : 

(1) The theory of innate ideas as held by Plato, 
Descartes and their followers. 

Acoording to these thinkers, there are certain funda¬ 
mental notions or ideas which cannot be derived from the 
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materials of sense-perception, e.g., the ideas of space, 
infinity, eternity, perfect being, and so on. Such ideas 
can be accounted for only if we suppose that they are innate 
or inborn and contained in the mind at the time of birth. 
The ideas or notions that are innate in us ( or connate witli 
us ) remain in a latent or implicit condition until drawn out 
or rendered explicit by the needs and requirements of 
rational thought and practical life. Human mind is so 
constituted or framed that, when prompted by experience, 
it necessarily evolves, elicits or supplies such notions and 
beliefs from within itself to supplement and explain 

experience. 

(2) The theory of natural and instinctive beliefs. 
Human mind has been so constituted by its author from 
the beginning that it spontaneously accepts and believes 
certain propositions as soon as they are presented to it, even 
though ifi may not be able to see or explain why it believes in 
them, e.g.y the being of God, immortality of soul, the 
existence of an external material world, the axioms of 
Mathematics and other sciences, the moral laws or laws of 
duty, itc. Our beliefs in them are natural, instinctive 
and necessary. 

(3) Hhe iheovy ot self-evident intuitive truth^. According 

to this view, as rational beings we are endowed, not only 
with the power of reasoning or inference (sometimes called 
discursive reason ), but also with that of (some¬ 

times called intuitive reason ) which means the capacity of 
of immediate perception, insight or discernmen t (without the 
intervention of reasoning or inference ) ; and we believe in 
certain general propositions (axioms or first principles ), 
not because the ideas which they involve are innate in us, 
nor owing to any blind instinctive necessity of belief, but 
because we directly and intuitively perceive them to be tru-e. 
We get the ideas of the thriigs which form the terms of 
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these propositions from experience, like other ideas ; but 
having once obtained the ideas of the things, we discern at 
once what is universally and objectively true of them 
without the help of reasoning or inference. Such judgments 
neither admit of any demonstration, nor need any, simply 
because they are immediate truths of intuition, self-evident 
in themselves as facts of perception. 

Thus, from experience we obtain ideas of points, straight 
lines, events &c., and of one event causing another ; but our 
intuitive reason or power of intuition enables us to go 
beyond these particulars and to perceive that ho two straight 
lines can enclose a space, that all events have causes &c. In 
other words, reason intuitively discerns some necessary and 
universal truths concerning particular things or objects of 
experience, and these universal and self-evident intuitions 
of reason are the ultimate premises or first principles from 
which reasoning starts and which constitute the basis or 
foundation on which inferential knowledge rests. 

Ihis theory which involves an element of truth has been 
held by the philosophers of the Common Sense or Intui¬ 
tional School, such as Keid, Hamilton, Cousin and many 
others. But it has sometimes been combined with the 
second theory explained above, viz., the theory of natural 
and instinctive beliefs. 

(4) The theory of a priori forms and categories 
inherent in the nature of thought, as propounded by Kant. 
( Hee pp. ’.il, 2*2 and pp. 34, 35 ). Knowledge consists, not 
in the passive reception of impressions from the external 
world, but in the active interpretation of these impressions 
according to forms and laws inherent in the nature of the 
rational mind. The human mind is essentially active 
and rational and must think and represent things 
according to certain a priori notions supplied by it from 
within itself. These include (i) the forms under which 
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things are represented in sensation, viz., the forms of space 
and time ; (ii) the forms under which we understand things, 
viz., the categories of unity and plurality, substance and 
accident, cause and effect, possibility and necessity &c., 
and also (iii) the axioms or necessary judgments rising out 

of these. 

Kant holds that they are only empirically true, and mi 
metaphysically, le., they have meaning and application 
only within the range of experience and do not apply at all 
to tbings-in-themselves, which are unknown and unknow¬ 
able. In other words, according to him, they are true of 
the phenomenal world of human thought, but cannot be 
said to be true of the unknown real world. Kant’s critical 
theory of knowledge thus ends in Dualism and Agnosticism ; 
for, according to it, there are two worlds—a world of 
thought or experience and a world of realities or things-in- 
themselves, the former being known and the latter unknown 
and unknowable. 

(5) Post-Kantian Ideal-realism. The Post-Kantians(e.j 7 ., 
Hegel) try to overcome the above Dualism by assuming 
that thinking being—thought and reality —are ultimately 

identical. They hold that the ultimate reality is a thinking 
being evolving and supporting the world of finite things 
according to laws of thought or reason, and human mind 
which thinks of the world according to its inherent laws is 
a partial reproduction of that being. Hence, according to 
them, the a priori forms and . laws of thought must be 
objectively and metaphysically true of things also. (See p. 23 
and p. 27). 

The above is a brief account of the various forms of 
Ratv}7ialism or the a priori theory. But before concluding 
the section we must say something about— 

III.^ The theory of inkented experience {Evolutional 
Empnmism). Spencer who is an evolutionist tries to 
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reconcile the a priori and a posteriori theories of knowledge 
with the help of his doctrine of evolution. According to 
him, our beliefs in uniformity of nature, the law of 
causation, axioms of Mathematics &c. are innate and 
instinctive in us, but they have really been generated by the 
accumulated and uncontradicted experiences of innumerable 
generations and transmitted to us according to the law of 
heredity. To our remote ancestors, knowledge was wholly 
a posteriori or experiential, but to us who have inherited 
the results of the accumulated experience of all the 
ancestors, knowledge is partly a priori. 

Criticism. 

(1) Spencer’s theory of knowledge is based on the 
doctrine of hereditary transmission of acquired powers and 
tendencies which many distinguished evolutionists now 
deny {e. c/., Weisrnann and his followers ). 

(2) Spencer’s theory is, at bottom, empirical. It is 
really a modified form of empiricism, and the criticism of 
of pure empiricism is applicable mutatis mutandis to the 
modified form. If the experience of one generation is 
unable to give rise to a priori ideas, the accumulated 
experience of many generations is also unable to do so. 
In fact, experience, whether personal or ancestral, whether 
individual or collective, can never create anything entirely 
new. “Mere antiquity or extended experience can never 
work miracles.” “Heredity cannot call into being a new 
idea or tendency any more than it can teach the eyes to 
hear or the ears to see.” 

(3) The a priori or innate ideas and the materials out 
of which the ideas are said to be developed are quite unlike 
or heterogenous, and it is inconceivable how the ideas can 
be developed out of such materials. 

Conclusion. 

From what has been said above it is clear that knowledge 
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requires both a priori and a posteriori factors. Hence we 
say that the Kantian theory involves an elenrent o 
truL But Kant goes too far when he supposes that 
:;!.io„ fornrs and categories are true only with.n the range 
of experience. We have to conclude on the ; 

they are objectively and metaphysically true. In othe 
woL. we have to suppose that the essential mental 
tendencies and laws correspond to the objective constitution 
of things. This view which is at once realistic and idealistic 

gives a sufficient account of knowledge. 

§ 3. Origin and development of cognitive powers : Evolution 

and Dialectics. 

An interesting question arises in this connection. How 
have the rational, cognitive or knowing powers of men 
originated ? Have they been brought about by the action 
of the external world or environment upon creatures, or by 
self-evolution of the mental principle from within ? 

Two extreme views have been held with regard to this : 

(a) Development by influences from without. 

The advocates of Naturalistic or Mechanical Evolution 
maintain that the environment acting on the human mind 
from without has moulded^ it in its present form. In other 
words, they hold that the human constitution has been made 
to be what it is wholly by external circumstances. From the 
very beginning, creatures have been subject to the influence 
of the external world acting on them and imposing on them 
new sensations and making them think and act in various 
ways. The new ways of thinking and acting thus imposed on 
the creatures from without were turned, through repetition, 
into permanent habits of thinking and acting, and were regis¬ 
tered, so to speak, in their very constitution. These were 
transmitted to posterity in accordance with the law of 
heredity and went on accumulating and becoming stronger 
and stronger from generation to generation. They have 
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now been inherited by us as innate, instinctive ot a priori 
tendencies, capacities and impulses. What is called reason 
is nothing but a connected system of powers and tendencies 
' generated in this way and handed down to us by the past 
generations of our race. It is a mistake to suppose that oUr 
rational power has existed ready-made and complete from 
the very beginning. On the contrary, it is wholly a product 
of evolution in the above sense. 

The theory described above is sometimes called the 
theory of development by epigenesis^ i.e., by addition of 
modifications imposed upon individuals by the environment 
acting from without. 

Criticism. 

A little reflection shows that evolution cannot bring into 
existence a rational nature where there was a blank before. 
Heredity cannot evolve a rational nature out of non-rational 
elements any more than we can make up a positive quantity 
by the addition of negative ones.* 

Hence we have to fall back on— 

{b) The theory of the evolution or development of 
mental principle from within. 

Thinkers of the Rationalistic and Idealistic school 
maintain that mental development is essentially self- 
developmenty i.e., the unfolding of the latent capacities of 
mind from within. In other words, they hold that mind 
must develop itself from within, by making explicit the 
powers or capacities that are potential or implicit within 
itself. External environment undoubtedly prompts mental 
development, but it has not the power to create a new 
mental tendency or capacity. The life of every mental being 
involves a continuous struggle to adapt itself to circum¬ 
stances, and in this effort the latent or implicit powers are 

• Seep. 47, Evoluttonal Empiricism. For a full criticism of Mechanical 
Evolution, see Parts 11 and III. 
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differentiated and integrated. External experience only 

supplies the oecasion and impulse. 

We see, then, that the development of mmd proceeds 

from within. External environment simply calls forth e 
latent capabilities of the self—it rouses, so to speak, the 
capacities that lie in a dormant condition within the mine . 
A mental being gradually unfolds its potentialities or 
implicit capacities in its attempt to adapt itself to the 
environment acting on it from without. The powers 
capacities that are thus unfolded from within are trans¬ 
mitted to succeeding generations and go on accumulating 
from generation to generation. It is m this way that 

mental development takes place. 

This may be called the theory of ‘development by 

dialectic activity from within,' because, according to it, 
the self develops itself by differentiating and integrating 
its powers or capacities from within. 


NOTE I. 

De. Paulsen’s Classification of the Rational Theories. 

We have explained above, the- .rational and empir ical- theorie s 
n f Dr. Paulsen distinguishes three forms of Rational¬ 

ism. He says that it assumes 

(l) Metaphysical, (2) Mathematical and (3) Formalistic 
forms. 

According to him, Plato and Hegel are exponents of the 6i*8t 
form ; Descartes is an advocate of the second form, and Kant, of 
the third form. 

(l) Dr. Paulsen points out that, according to Plato, only 
pure thinking can give us true knowledge of reality as it is in 
itself; for reality in itself is thought. To quote Dr. Paulsen’s own 
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words—“The world of sense-perception is not the real world : 
reality as such is an actual system of concepts or thoughts—a 
world of ideas. How do w’e reach a knowledge of it ? Plato’s 
answer is not really epistemological, but in line with his meta¬ 
physics. The soul is something that is in its original essence 
homogeneous with the real reality. Its real essence is thinking 
or spirit. The soul does not appear in its earthly guise as what 
it is in reality, as pure thought. Here its nature is obscured or* 
corrupted by the admixture of sensuous elements, by perception 
and desire.” 

Hence, according to Plato, the duty of 6 vei 7 man is to do all 
he can to free thought from the senses which have buried it 
beneath falsehood and illusion. Reason alone can give us true or 
real knowledge. Sense-perception gives us false illusory ideas. 

Hegelian Rationalism, though not exactly the same as the 
theory of Plato, is still classed as metaphysical, because, according 
to Hegel, thinking and being are ultimately identical. (See 
p. 47). 

(2) Mathematical Rationalism of Descartes- According to him, 
true knowledge is deduced from certain fundamental principles or 
innate ideas, just as in Geometi*y our propositions are deduced 
from certain dednitions, axioms and postulates. Hence it is 
called Mathematical Rationalism by Dr. Paulsen. 

(3) Formalistic Rationalism of Kant. Kant distinguishes 
between the matter and form of knowledge. The matter or the 
materials of knowledge are supplied from without. The a priori 
forms are supplied from within. (See pp. 21, 22, and pp. 46, 47) 

J NOTE II. 

/ The Empirical Systems op Locke and Hume. 

We have given above a general account of the empirical 
systems of Locke and Hume. We proceed now to explain and 
compare their theories more precisely. 

Locke’s philosophy has a negative and a positive side. Nega- 
lively, it is an attempt to show that there are no inflate ideas. 


ORIGIN OP KNOWLEOGE. 

fViof n]] our loiotcJcdije 
Po.Un.ly. it is an attempt to pvove that 

spximrfi-om experience. ^ understandintJ an 

begins his est>ay “innate ideas, received 

^.Pt to «t„to the theonv that them - 7*^^,,',,, ^,,,0 

i„to the soul at birth, and ^-^ht -t" 

main proofs that he hvings orwai jjeas, 

p,„oiples are briefly stated her. I t^-- 

zt-rs mrr; - —. 

,™., Id.. : .1- .» ■• >“ “ "Zi’ 

there are no propositions that spring up rn the nnnd rv.thout any 
experience or reasoning. "Children and idiots have no ° 

of these principles, and neither do the unedncated know anything 
about such abstract propositions; how, then, can they be imp ant¬ 
ed in them by nature 7 Were ideas innate, we should all, 0 
necessity, be aware of them even from our earliest childhood. For 
■to be in the mind' is the samething as 'to be known'....As little is 
gained by tlie plea that, as soon as men make use of their reason, 
they become conscious of these principles. This allegatio n is 


r Locke seems'to h’ave understood the theory of innate ideas in the crude 
sense that certain primary ideas or beliefs are stamped or impressed On the 
mind before birth, and these impressions are brought into the wotl wi 
3 nd stored up in it like articles in a store-room. 

But, as Prof. H- Stephen points out, “It 'I'as not really meant that such 
ideas are deposited in the mind from the outside, and stored up in it until 
needed, like articles in a magazine ; but merely that we are born with a certain 
disposition and faculty, which both enables and impels us to construct these 
ideas from within ourselves, when they are needed to supplement what is 
supplied by experience from without, and build up a consistent system of 
knowledge.”- -(i'syfAa/o^y.p. 396). We may say, then, that, Locke docs 
not do juslicei to the theory of <» knowledge. 
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simply false, because the said axioms come much later into con* 
sciousness than many other particulars of knowledge...The first 
facts of knowledge are not general principles, but particular in¬ 
stances (impressions). The child knows that sweet is not bitter, 
long before it understands the logical proposition of contradiction.” 
(Schwegler, Bistory of Philosophy). 

Thus, according to Locke, there are no innate ideas. The soul 
is originally an empty tablet. Experience is the source of all our 
^ ideas, the foundation of all our knowledge. Experience, again, is 
I twofold : (i) sensation, giving us knowledge of external objects ; 
I (ii) reflection or introspection, giving us knowledge of internal 
facts. There is not in the mind a single idea that is not derived 
from one or both of these principles. Whatever knowledge we 
possess must be acquired through experience in the above sense, 
because there is no other way. Our ideas are either simple or 
complex. Mind receives the simple ideas through sensation and 
reflection, and forms compound ideas out of them. 

What, then, is the range or extent of human knowledge ? 
Locke is of opinion that the above means is quite sufficient to 
supply us with all the knowledge which we usually claim to have 
~ scientific as well as metaphysical. Thus, from the internal facts 
I of experience we know the substantial reality of our self; from 
our sensations, we know the existence of material things ( agree¬ 
ing with our sensations in the primary qualities) ; from 
the existence of self and the material world, we can infer the exist¬ 
ence of God. Wo obtain our fundamental notions by generali¬ 
sation and abstraction from experience ; we arrive at the axioms 
or first principles by inductive generalisation from particular facts 
of experience. 

Criticism. As pointed out before, knowledge involves certain 
a priori fundamental notions and principles which cannot in any 
way be derived from experience, but must be supplied by the 
rational self from witliin. The attempt of the empiricists to derive 
them from experieuco has always proved a failure. When trying 
to explain such ideas and principles empirically, these thinkers are 
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always found to assume them tacitly, (See Ch. IV). Locke adm. a 
the eristenoe of necessacy and universal truths, e.!/., the pr.nc.pl 
oTcausatiou, but says that they are wholly due to expenenco. But 
is Locke right here ? When we say "evern event has a cause, are 

we not going entirely beyond the bare facts of experience m the 

statement ? All that m-re experience could possibly tell us wou 
be that certain particular events in the past had their causes. It 
is evident, then, that such truths must he due to some 
capacity of the mind that goes beyond the mere collection of past 
experiences. It is not meant, of course, that experience has 
nothing to do with such ideas and principles. Though experience 
is not their source, yet it is experience that makes them explicit. 
Without experience these innate ideas would he m a dormant 
condition in our minds. Just as soil is necessary for the mani¬ 
festation of the germinating power of the seed, so experience is 


necessary for the manifestation of the a firiori or innate ideas. 

Hume carries the theory of Locke to its logical consequence. 
He denies altogether the possibility of metaphysical knowledge 
and the existence of necessary and universal truths. If we owe 
aU our knowledge to experience, we cannot possibly have any 
knowledge of what lio beyond experience, or get any propositions 
that are universally and necessarily true. From the particular 
facts of experience such propositions cannot be arrived at. 
(See p. 42). 

Thus Hume takes away the very foundation of science. Kant 
restores validity to knowledge by making it subject to necessary 
laws inherent in the very nature of thought. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Categories of Knowledge. 

( THE IDEAS OF SUBSTANCE, CATTSALlTY, SPACE, TIME ). 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. When we analyse our judg¬ 
ments about things, we find that certain fundamental 
notions or ideas are involved in them. Such notions or 
ideas are called categories of knowledge. Different lists 
have been given by different thinkers ; but all agree in 
maintaining that the ideas of substance, causality, space 
and time are the most fundamental. A brief account of the 
contents and origin of each of these ideas is given in the 
present chapter. 

The term 'category' means what we predicate or affirm 
of something in thinking of it. Now, in thinking of a thing 
we think of it as a substance having the power of producing 
changes in other things existing somewhere in space at a 
certain point of time. Thus the notions of substance &c. 
are involved in each judgment. But though all are involved 
in each judgment, all are not equally prominent in each. 
In some judgments the notion of causality may be suffi¬ 
ciently clear and other notions may be in the background. 
In some judgments the notion of time may be prominent, 
and so on. 

We now proceed to explain the contents and origin of 
each of these ideas. 

§ 2. The notion of Substance. 

In thinking of the self and not-self, we have to apply 
to them the notion of substance and think of them as sub¬ 
stances or realities. Here we have to answer two ques- 

;_What are the contents or elements of the idea of 

substance? What is the origin of the idea, or how is the 

idea derived by us ? 

{a) Contents of the notion. 

When we analyse our notion of substance, we find that 
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the following elements are involved therein : (i) the idea of 
something permanent in the midst of change, /.c., some¬ 
thing that remains essentially the same through all its 
varying states, modes or forms, and gives them unity, 
continuity and connection, and (ii) the idea of something as 
a seat or centre of energy. A substance is nothing apart 
from its qualities ; and its qualities are simply its powers of 
acting upon, and producing effects in other things ; and it is 
through its qualities or powers that a substance manifests 
itself or makes itself known to us. 


Hence we may define substance as a seat of energy, 
permanent in the midst of fluctuating states, and manifest¬ 
ing itself in different forms known as qualities or properties. 


(6) Origin of the Idea of substance. 

(i) Empirical account. Empiricists try to derive the 
idea of substance from experience. The account given by 
some of them is as follows : In our experience we find that 
some simple sensations and ideas always present themselves 
together. But we cannot think them as self-supported or 
existing by themselves. Hence we have to suppose a 
substratum as their basis, underlying, supporting and 
unifying them. We give this “substratum” the name of 
substance. 

This is substantially the view of Locke and his followers. 
According to them, we are driven to suppose something \ 
underlying, supporting and holding together the qualities | 
implied in the sensations. This ‘something’ may be called' 
a substance or substratum. It is an unknown something, 
we knoto 7iot lohat. 


But this account really assumes the idea of substance 
instead of explaining it. If the idea of substance is indis¬ 
pensable, as these empiricists seem to admit, but not given 
by experience, surely it must be something which the mind 

8 
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supplies from within itself. It is therefore a priori. Thus 
the empirical account involves a paralogism. 

The account given by Mill is not more satisfactory. Ac¬ 
cording to him, a substance is “a permanent possibility of 
sensations.” But what is meant by the expression “a perma¬ 
nent possibility of sensations” ? It evidently implies some 
abiding condition, ground or energy—somethingsubstantial— 
that makes sensations possible. As Professor Mitra observes, 
“Possibilities as futurities have only a subjective existence, 
unless accounted for by reference to the potentialities of an 
abiding energy believed to exist.” (Psychology, p. 424). Thus 
we see that Mill tacitly assumes the idea of substance 
instead of explaining it. (Vide Ch. XVI, § 3). 

We conclude, then, that the empiricists are unable to 
explain satisfactorily the origin of the idea of substance. 
We must, therefore, fall back on the rationalistic or 
idealistic account. 

(ii) Idealistic account. According to idealistic thinkers, 
self-consciousness is the source of this fundamental idea. 

' They maintain that the notion of substance is derived from 
the persistent consciousness of self as an abiding or per¬ 
manent seat of activity in the midst of changing states and 
processes. They rightly point out that the self is clearly 
conscious of itself as a unity in plurality, as something per¬ 
manent underlying change—that it cannot remember its 
past experiences without being aware of its personal identity. 
The conscious life of the self is a series of states and 
processes—sensations, ideas, feelings and volitions, but the 
self never identifies itself with the series ; on the contrary, 
it is conscious of itself as a permanent subject having these 
states and activities. It understands that these states and 
activities are its own changing manifestations occurring in 
time. It understands itself as a single reality—as one and 
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the same being-of which the past as well as the present 

states and activities are functions. 

Thus the idea of substance is derived from internal per¬ 
ception or self-consciousness ; and what we call external 

perception consists in applying this notion of substance to 

sensations and understanding them as manifestations of a 
substance other than the self. It is assumed in poiiular real¬ 
ism and materialism that, in perceiving the external mate¬ 
rial world, we are most directly or immediately conscious of 
substantiality ; and that, having got the notion of substance 
through external perception, we apply it to ourselves. But a 
closer reflection enables us to see that this view is erroneous. 


In external perception we get at the outset only sensations 
from without; and these are variable fleeting menihl 
states. Hence from them we cannot derive the idea of 
permanent stibstance. The only possible source of oui notion 
of substance—of our idea of unity in plurality, identity in 
diversity, permanence and continuity in the midst of change, 
is our own self-consciousness. 


§ 3. The idea of causality. 

(a) Contents of the idea. 

Empirical account. According to the empiricists, the cause 
of an event simply means its invariable antecedent. When 
we say that this is the cause of that, we mean merely that 
this always comes before that. Experience which is the 
source of all our knowledge gives us only phenomena with 
their orders of occurrence—co-existence and succession 
which, again, is either variable or invariable. Now, if in our 
experience one phenomenon is invariably or uniformly 
followed by another, the ideas of the two become inseparably 
associated in our minds, and we call the antecedent pheno¬ 
menon the cause of the consequent one. Thus, according to 
these thinkers, the idea of causality involves nothing more 
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than tile idea of invariable succession or sequence—nothing 
more than the idea and expectation that one event will be 
always followed by another (See p. 42); Our experience 
tells us nothing about any causal energy, power or force 
which is supposed to produce the effect, or about any link of 
I connection between the cause and the effect. We know 
'nothing of production and connection, but only of succession. 
This is the view of Hume, Brown and their followers. 
Critici^UL 

The above account of causality is u superficial one. lie- 
fiection shows that our idea of causality includes much more 
than the mere idea of invariable succession. It involves also 
the idea oi producticc energy, power or efficiency and that 
of a necessary connection between the cause and the effect. 
When we say that A is the cause of X, we do not mean 
merely that A invariably precedes X ; we mean also that A, 
by virtue of its inherent X ; and we believe 

that there is an essential connection between the causal 
energy and the effect produced, so that when the cause 
occurs, the effect necessarily follows. 

The inadequacy of the empirical account will be evident 
from the following considerations :— 

(i) There are many invariable antecedents and conse¬ 
quents in Nature which are never regarded by us as causes 
and effects. In our experience, day is invariably followed 
by night, winter by spring, spring by summer, Monday by 
Tuesday, youth by age, flash by a report, and so on, yet we 
never think of the antecedent as the cause of the consequent. 
This shows that mere invaria^ity of sequence ^oes not 
constitute our idea of causality.' * \ 

• f S. Mill, the most distinguished of the followers of Hume, endeavours 
to overcome this objection (which was originally urged by Reid) by saying 
that it is not eivn- invariable antecedent that can be called a cause, but only 
an iincant/ifiuiial invariable antecedent—anantecedent which, without any 
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(ii) It the empirical account were true, [.uluctive Lof-ic 
use would be unneceasury. We know that Induct,ve Lo«,c 
S down certain rulea whicl, enable us to find out those 
cases of invariable succession that are .-eally cases of causa¬ 
tion Now, if causation implied nothing tnore than invar.- 
able succession, it would be unnecessary tor us to apply any 
logical rule, and we would be quite justified .n taking eveiy 
invariable antecedent of an event as its cause. 1 bus the 
very existence of Inductive Logic i>rnvcs that causation is 


more than invariable snccession. 

(iii) Sciences as well as common speech are full of 
dynamical terms, c.r/., force, energy, production, action and 
reaction and the like. Supposing they have no meaning, 
how is it that they are universally used and cannot be 


avoided ? 

We conclude, then, that by causality we mean much 
more than mere invariability of succession. Invariable suc¬ 
cession or sequence is only a mark, by which, under certain 
conditions, we can infer the presence of causality. A cause 
not only precedes, but also produces its effect; the effect not 
only comes after, but also comes /mm the cause ; and so 
long as the cause is not counteracted, the effect is inevitable. 
Thus there is a necessarij connection between the tw'o. 


(6) Origin of the idea. 

Our next question is : How is the idea of causality 
acquired ? How do we get the ideas of for ce, causal energy 


further condition, is followed by the event in question—the sole sufficing cir¬ 
cumstance whose presence makes the effect and whose absence arrests it— 
the antecedent on the occurrence of which the consequent follows without 
there being the necessity of any other condition. But this admission evidently! 
implies that there is something more in causation than mere uniformity on 
succession—some essential link or bond of connection between the cause andl 
the effect. Indeed, the notion of unconditionality is nothing but th? nptipn pfj 
efficiency ali^necessary connection in disguise- 
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or productivity and necessary connection between cause and 
effect ? 


It is cominonl}' supposed that we perceive force or energy 
directly as an attribute of external physical things. The 
reason for this popular belief is that we think of causation 
frequently in connection with external phenomena, such as 
storms, earthquakes &c. But when we closely consider the 
case, we find that, so far as external things are concerned, 


Hume’s criticism is true and decisive. In the external 
world we perceive only one event followed by another ; we 
do not perceive any force or energy, nor do we perceive any 
link of connection between the antecedent and the consequent 
events. We must, therefore, concede this much to Hume 
and his followers that, so far as the external world is con¬ 
cerned, we have no direct perception of anything that can be 
called force or causal energy. We do not perceive force, but 
only the effect which it produces. Thus we cannot derive 
the complete idea of causality from external perception. 

Whence, then, do we get the ideas of causal energy and 
connection, if not from external perception ? 

A careful reflection reveals that these ideas are obtained 
from internal perception or self-consciousness. We find that 
we are clearly conscious of ourselves as causes or agents, and 
of energy as an inherent attribute of ourselves. If we were 
not conscious of causal energy, power or efficiency in our¬ 
selves, we would never have any idea of it at all. We really 
extend the idea of causal energy to Nature by analogy and 
inference after having derived the idea thereof from self- 
consciousness or internal perception. 

In what conscious processes, then, do we become clearly 
aware of causal energy as an attribute of ourselves ? We 
become clearly conscious of it in our purposive volitions—in 
attention and movement. The self-consciousness accom¬ 
panying these processes supplies us explicitly with all the 
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contents of the idea of causality. Thus, the consciousness of 
the effort put forth by us gives us the notion of e}ien,y or 
power. Our consciousness of the changes that are brought 
about by our activity gives us the notion of effect. Finally, 
our consciousness of the fact that changes or effects are 
brought about by, and are thus far dependent upon, our 
own energy ejtercised in a definite direction, gives us an 
idea of the connection between cause and effect. •, Thus all 
the elements of causality are derived from self-consciousness 
accompanying voluntary activities. This is the most satis¬ 
factory account of causality and has been accepted by 
idealists and intuitionists in general ( e. g., Martinean, 
Mansel). 

To mm up : our idea of causality which involves the 
ideas of productive energy and connection between cause 
and effect cannot be derived from our experience of the outer 
world, but from the consciousness of our own activity. 
Every time that we put forth voluntary effort to control and 
concentrate our thought, or to produce bodily movements 
and thereby occasion changes in the outer world, we are 
clearly conscious of ourselves as exercising causal energy, 
and of the connection between our energy and the effect 
produced ; and having got the complete idea of causality in 
this way, we extend it to Nature.* 


§ 4. Space. 

We next proceed to the idea of space. Two questions are 
to be discussed here with regard to this ;—(i) What is 
implied in it ? or what are the contents of it ? (ii) What is 
the origin of it, or how is it derived and developed ? 

(a) Contents of the idea of space. 

The world is conceived by us as a system of finite beings 

The final conclusion arrived at by idealists is that all causality in 
Nature is mental—that the ultimate cause is a mental being. Sec Part IV, 
Philosophy of God. See also Martineau’s Siudy of Religion^ Vol. I 
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acting and reacting on one another in space and time. Thus 
the idea of space is a fundamental element in our conception 
of the world. Space is conceived by us as a condition which 
makes possible the simultaneous existence of finite things ; 
for, finite things, to be finite, must be distinct from one 
another, and must act on and limit one another. Further, 
space is understood by us as the condition which makes the 
movement of things possible. It is also viewed as the under¬ 
lying ‘continuum* which holds all finite things and indicates 
their mutual relations. It is conceived by us as extending 
or stretching in three directions—length, breadth and depth 
—each of which is believed to be without any limit. Thus 
space is conceived by us as continuous and infinite or un¬ 
limited. It is impossible to .suppose any limit to space ; for 
the supposed limit must be in space, and so the limit 
vanishes. As Dr. Stout observes. “A spatial limit is the 
boundary line between one part of space and an adjoining 
part: it is a limit in space and cannot, therefore, be a limit 
0 /space ." {Manval of Psycholoffi/, p. 514). Further, space 
is conceived by us as either or emptij, occupied oi‘ un¬ 
occupied, plenum or vacuum* 

ib) Oriffin of the idea of space. 

Two extreme views have been held with regard to this:— 

(1) empirical, experiential, genetic ora posteriori theory: 

(2) intuitional, rational, 7iativistic or a priori theory. 

rl) The empirical view. 

(i) Non-evolutional. The supporters of this view {e. g., 
Hume, Mill, Bain) are of opinion that the idea of space is 
derived from ‘motor experience', i.e., experience connected 
with the movement of our limbs. They maintain that the 

* The question whether there is such a thing as an absolute vacuum 
or void has been the subject of much controversy- (See Misiory of 
Philosophy). 
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complete idea of space (occupied and unoccupied) is really 
gained from the experience of active touch ( i. e., touch com¬ 
bined with muscle-feeling ). We experience muscle-feehngs 
of different kinds and degrees through the movements of our 
limbs and from these experiences abstract a general idea of 
movement and its possibility. Empty space means nothing, 
more than the possibility of free movement or unimpeded ; 
muscular activity. Extension or occupied space implies 
resisted movement or impeded muscular activity. An 
extended thing means a number of co-existent points 
resisting motion through themselves and giving rise to the 
consciousness of impeded muscular activity. T-hus, 
according to this view, spatial attribute is only an abstraction 

from muscular experience. 

(ii) Evolutional The theory of Spencer and his followers 

is essentially empirical, though it is modified by their doc¬ 
trine of evolution. According to them, the idea of space 
was originally a product of motor experience, but in the 
later generations of the human race it has become innate 
and instinctive owing to the influence of heredity. Thus the 
the idea of space, though inborn in us, is really the result of 
the collective experience of all our ancestors transmitted to 
us according to the law of heredity (See pp. 47-49). “I 
believe,” writes Spencer to* Mill, “the intuition of space, 
possessed by any living individual, to have arisen from 
organized and consolidated experiences of all antecedent 
individuals who bequeathed to him their slowly-developed 
nervous organisations; and I believe this intuition, requiring 
only to be made definite and complete by personal experi¬ 
ences, has practically become a form of thought, apparently 
quite independent of experience.” (Spencer’s Letter to 
■ Mill, quoted by Bain). 

• The idea of co-existence is gained through touch and sight. Sec 
Psychology. 

9 
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(iii) James, Ward and their followers have tried to 
derive the idea of space from the quality of exiensity, 
massiveness or volnminousness, which is found, more or less 
explicitly, in all sensations. As. Prof. James remarks, “The 
quality of voluminousness exists in all sensations, just as 
intensity does...This extensity ( or voluminousness ), dis¬ 
cernible in each and every sensation, though more developed 
in some than in others, is the original seyisation of space 
out of which all the exact knowledge about space that we 
afterwards come to have is woven by processes of discrimi¬ 
nation, association and selection.” {Text-hook of Psycho- 
logy, pp. 635-337). 

Criticism. 

(i) The empirical theory of Mill and Bain assumes the 
idea of space instead of explaining it. We have found above 
that, according to these thinkers, the idea of space is derived 
from the experiences of movement. But we can have no 
understanding of movement as such without an antecedent 
idea of space. “Movement does not explain space; space 
explains movement.” Movement means a change of position 
or transition from one part of space to another and is thus 
intelligible only in relation to space. In short, motion 
always presupposes space. Thus the empirical theory 
involves a ‘vicious circle.’ 

The truth is that the idea of space is a necessary condi¬ 
tion of our thinking the material world. The material world 
can never be apprehended or understood except by reference 
to the idea of space. We must conceive finite things as 
existing-external to one another and limiting one another 
in space. 

(ii) . The above criticism of Non-evolutional Empiricism 
as explained by Mill and Bain is applicable also to the modi¬ 
fied form of Empiricism known as Evolutional Empiricism 
and maintained by Spencer. (See page 48). 
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(iii) The theory oE Prof. James is not more satisfactory. 

The peculiar quality of extensity spoken of ^ "" 

doubt generally due to the extension m space of * externa 
causes of the sensations in which the quahty is found hut 
before we understand this as such, we must have alrea.^ 
some idea of space and extension. Without this, the 
extensiveness of sensations would he but a meaningless 
difference of quality. As Dr. H. Stephen remarks, This 
quality means nothing more than the Jedm;, which results 
from the simultaneity of many units of impression, and is 

not known to have any connection with extension m space 

until the idea of extension has already been formed an 

applied to explain it.” {Analytical Psiychology, 3rd Edition, 

p. 40(1). , 

We conclude, then, that all the empirical explanations 

are unsatisfactory. We should, therefore, consider 

(2) The a priori or rational theory. It assumes two 

main forms (i) Phenomenalistic and (ii) Realistic. 

(i) Phenomenalhtic Rationalism as explained by Kant 
and his followers. According to these thinkers, the idea of 
space is a priori evolved by the thinking mind from within 
and applied to the sense-materials presented to it from 
without. These thinkers are of opinion that space, as un¬ 
derstood by us, is only a subjective ‘form’ under which the 
thinking mind necessarily represents or conceives things. 
They hold that, constituted as it is, the thinking mind must 
conceive objects presented to it under the form of space— 
i.e.—as extended and as external to itself and to one another. 
Thus space, as we think it,is notan objective entity existing 
by . itself outside of our minds. Popular Realism assumes 
that we are in space, but, according to these thinkers, space 
is in us. This is the phenomenalistic theory of space, 
accepted also by the advocates of extreme Subjective 
Idealism. Indeed, some thinkers go so far as to maintain 
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that the idea of space is only an unavoidable illusion of our 
finite consciousness, and does not correspond in any sense to 
anything outside of our minds. 

(ii) Mealistic Rationalism or Intiiitionism as explained by 
thinkers of the Common Sense School, e.g., Reid, Martineau 
and McCosh. According to these thinkers, there is real space 
outside of us, and we intuitively discern its existence. They 
maintain that, corresponding to the idea of space within, 
there is real space without. We have a direct perception of 
extension in space which is a primary quality of matter. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism goes so far as to suppose that 
our idea of space is an exact copy of the real space outside 
of us, and that this real space will exist all the same whether 
there is any mind to perceive it or not, and whether there 
are things to fill it or not. Even if all the objects in space 
be annihilated, space itself will remain wholly unaffected. 

Conclusion. 

We have given above a brief account of the various theo¬ 
ries of space. The question naturally arises in the mind : 
Which of these theories is the right one ? Now, after what 
has been said above, it is easy to sec that the empirical 
theories are not at all satisfactory. Neither the older empiric¬ 
al theory of Mill and Bain nor the more recent doctrines of 
Spencer and Professor William James can adequately explain 
the origin of our notion of space. It is significant that every 
one of the empirical theories assumes the idea of space 
which it pretends to explain. We must, therefore, fall back 
on the a priori theory and see whether it yields a more 
satisfactory explanation. Now, a little reflection convinces 
us that this much at least is a priori in our notion of space : 
the self must necessarily, as a condition of its thought, 
think the objects of its thought as things external to itself 
and to one another. Thus the notion of the mutual 
externality of things which evidently implies the notion of 
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space is an a priori and necessary one. In other words, the 
notion of space is essentially inherent in the nature of the 
thinking principle and is ‘read into the sense-materials 

instead of being taken out of them. 

Thus the notion of space is essentially a priori. But liere 
a new question arises : Has experience nothing to do with 
our notion of space ? 

In reply to this we must admit that it is through 
experience that our idea of space is developed, elaborated 
and rendered explicit. Experience does not create the idea, 
but it unfolda it. The necessary and « priori notion of the 
mutual externality of finite objects, when drawn out and 
rendered explicit by our experience of movement, becomes 
the complete notion of space. As a tree is the outcome, not 
of the seed alone, but also of the soil, so our knowledge of 
the world is the outcome of reason as well as experience— 
a priori as well as a posteriori factors. Just as soil supplies 
the condition for the manifestation of the germinating power 
of the seed, so experience supplies the condition for the 
manifestation of the innate and a priori notions and 
tendencies. 

But here we must guard ourselves against a possible 
misunderstanding. Though we hold that the essence of 
the idea of space is evolved from within, still we cannot go 
so far as some of the extreme advocates of Phenomenalism 
and Subjective Idealism do. It has been pointed out 
before that, according to these thinkers, space is a purely 
subjective form of thought—it is only an unavoidable illu¬ 
sion, and does not correspond in any sense to anything 
objective or outside of our mind. It is, according to them, 
only a mental hue which colours the objects presented to 
the mind, but the objects themselves have not that colour¬ 
ing. But this is going too far. We must not suppose that 
space is wholly an illusign or a creation of our minds. The 
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spatial order in which we view things is imposed upon us 
by, and corresponds to, something in the objective nature 
of things theipselves. The very fact that the a i)riori ‘form’ 
of space is applicable to the ‘matter’ supplied from without 
shows that there is a correspondence between the inner and 
I the outer. We may suppose, therefore, that, corresponding 
to the a priori notion or tendency, there is a real attribute 
in the things themselves. 

The truth seems to be this : finite things, to be finite, 
must be distinct from one another and must acton and limit 
one another. Thus they must be co-existent with, and 
external to, one another in space and successive in time. In 
other words, finite things as such must exist in space and 
time. In fact, a substance or reality as such must preserve 
• its existence ; and finite substances or reals can preserve and 
maintain their existence by resisting and excluding one 
another. But such mutual resistance and exclusion which is 
the essence of finite reality implies existence in space. We 
see, then, that space is the possibility of ( or that which 
makes possible ) the simultaneous existence and reality of 
finite things. “To be real," as Prof. Wallace says, “it is 
necessary to be ‘somewhat’—to be limited and defined. This 
is the necessity of finitude. Finite reality implies negation ; 
it implies limitation, distinction, opposition. Everything 
finite has something else to counteract, narrow and thwart 
it. This is the price to be paid for rising into reality and 
coming to be somewhat.’’ {Logic of Hegel). 

W’e must, therefore, come to the conclusion that our 
notion of space is a priori, but it is not a subjective illusion. 

We have said above that, corresponding to the a priori 
notion of space, there is a real attribute in the objects 
themselves. Thus our theory is idealistic and realistic at the 
same time. But though realistic, our theory does not go so 
far as popular Dogmatic Realism. Dogmatic Realism assumes 
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that space is entirely independent of objects and of all per¬ 
ceiving minds-that it will exist all the same whether there 
is any mind to grasp it or not. But this is going too far. 
We have seen before that space is essentially the relation of 
the mutual externality of objects and their parts. Hence 
space cannot be eliminated from outward things cognisable 
by us. Further, the existence of things in space presuppo.ses 
tL unity of mind. There must be a unifying principle 
holding together and distinguishing the objects in space ; 
and this unifying principle must be the unity of mind. But 
it is not the finite mind that is the ultimate unifying prin¬ 
ciple of the world of things in space ; it is the unity of 
absolute self-consciousness, of which the finite mind with 
its inherent laws is a reproduction. The Absolute Mind, in 
evolving finite material things, necessarily imposes on them 
the form of space ; and the finite mind as its reproduction 
has to represent them under the form of space. Thus space 
is both mental in origin and objectively real. 

§ 5. Idea of Time. 

{a) Co 7 it€nts of the idea :—Time is conceived by us as 
the underlying ‘continuum’ which holdsevents and indicates 
their mutual relations. It is looked upon as infinite or un¬ 
limited, i.e., without any end. It is impossible to suppose any 
limit to time ; for the supposed limit must be in time and 
therefore cannot be the limit of time. Again, we conceive 
time as du-ation, interval and succession. Thus, we speak 
of an event as enduring for a certain length of time, i.e., as 
occupying a certain portion of time ; and we also speak of 
an interval— i.e .—the kngth of time elapsing between one 
event and another. We also understand that one event is 
succeeded or followed by another event in time. 

(b) Origin of the idea of time, 

(1) Empirical or a posteriori view. 

According ‘^^0 the upholders of Pure Empiricism, such as 
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Hume, Mill, Bain, the idea of time is nothing more than an 
abstraction. It is really an abstract idea formed out of our 
successive experiences through memory and expectation or 
anticipation. We experience events occurring successively. 
We remember events that are no longer and anticipate 
those that are not yet; and we thus get the distinction 
between no longer, now, and between past, present, 

and future. In short, from our experiences of successive 
events, we abstract a general notion of succession and thus 
get the idea of time. 

The theory of the evolutionists (Spencer and his follow¬ 
ers) is essentially empirical, but it is modified by their 
doctrine of evolution. The idea of time, according to them, 
is undoubtedly an abstraction from the experiences of suc¬ 
cessive events; but it is not the experiences of the individual 
mind from which the idea is abstracted ; the idea has really 
been derived from the accumulated experience of innumer¬ 
able generations and has been handed down to us according 
to the law of heredity. In short, the evolutionists appeal to 
ancestral experience in explaining the notion of time. 

Criticism. The empirical theory is open to the charge 
that it involves the vicious circle. Our understanding of 
succession of events presupposes the notion of time. ( Cf. 
The criticism of the empirical theory of space, p. fib). Thus 
the empiricists assume the idea which they, profess to 

explain. 

The same criticism is applicable to Evolutional Empiri¬ 
cism. The inherent difficulty of Empiricism is not removed 
by an appeal to ancestral experience. (See p. 48). 

We have accordingly to fall back on— 

(’2; The rational or a priori theory which has two main 

forms : 

(i) Phennmenalistic nationalism. 

(ii) Healisfic Rationalism or Intuitionism. 
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(i) The advocates of Phenonienalistic Ratio7iaUsni 
are of opinion that the notion of time is inherent in the 
nature of the thinking principle and applied to successive 
experiences presented-to it. In other words, the idea is a 
7iecessary one, supplied by mind from within. Some go so 
far as to suppose that it is a purely subjective /om without 
anything objective corresponding to it. 


(ii) The advocates of Realistic hituitionism maintain 
that, corresponding to our idea of time, there is a real time 
outside of us. We discern the real time intuitively. 

Popular Dogmatic Realism supposes that our notion of 
time is an exact copy of the real objective time and that 
such objective time may exist without any concrete events 
occurring in it and without any relation to a thinking mind. 

Goficlusion. We have seen that the empirical theory can 
not be accepted, because it assumes the idea of time instead 
of explaining it. We, therefore, accept the a 'priori theory, 
and hold that the thinking principle supplies the notion of 
time from within itself; * but we cannot go so far as the 
advocates of extreme phenomenalism. The temporal scheme 
in which we view events is imposed upon us by, and corres¬ 
ponds to, something in the objective nature of things. As in 
the case of space, the very fact that the a priori form is 
applicable to the ‘matter’ shows that there is a correspond¬ 
ence between the inner and the outer. 

Again, time cannot be conceived as existing apart from 
the concrete events occurring in it. Time implies, as we have 
seen before, duration, interval and sueoession, and these are 


lirr of the idea of .tar, w.,, pemanmcr or dora.ioo 
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successive changes of state. * 
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meaningless withiout reference to concrete'events. Finally, 
the occurrence of events in time implies a permanent 
unity of consciousness which compares and distinguishes 
them, and gives them their temporal relations. Now, this 
consciousness cannot be the consciousness of finite minds, 
for finite minds themselves have their origin in time. It 
must, therefore, be a higher unity of intelligence which is 
not in time, but makes time, which does not itself change, 
but makes change possible, and which gives reality to the 
changing phenomena of the universe. In other words, the 
world of related things and events in space and time implies 
the existence of an all-embracing Absolute self-consciousness. 
Thus, like space, time is both mental in origin and. object¬ 
ively real. ( See p. 71 : also pp. 23, 27, 37, 38 ; also 
Philosophy of God). 

It should be remembered that, though experience is not 
the source of the idea of time, yet it helps the elaboration, 
explication or development of the idea. 
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• CHAPTER V. 

Dialectics as applied to knowledge. 

♦ 

(COJtREWTIVITy IN ODR. CONCEPTION OP THE .WORLD). 

§ 1. When we analyse our conception of the world, we 
find that it involves several pairs of complementary ideas, 
Snd that one idea of such a pair suggests the other by a 
dialectic necessity and becomes combined with it in one 
more complex conception. Thus, an analysis of our know¬ 
ledge reveals that it involves such contrasted ideas as those 
of subject and object, phenomena and noumena, conditioned 
and unconditioned, and the like. A brief account of each of 
these pairs of correlative ideas or ‘dialectic contradictories 
is given below. 

§ 2. Subject, object and the Absolute. Knowledge always 
implies a • subject and an object, the knower and th^ 
known. There 'can be no knowledge without a subject oi* a 
thinking mind that knows and an object that is known.^ 
The contrast between subject and object is implied in th^ 
very possibility of thought or knowledge.- Apart from a sub¬ 
ject and an object, knowledge is a mere abstraction. 

What, then, is the subject of our knowledge ? And what, 
again, are the objects ? ' 

The subject is evidently the thinking mind, self or ego. 
In every act of knowing or thinking, the self is conscious of 
itself as the subject that knows or thinks. 

. The objects of knowledge are really two in number, artd 
they stand in correlation to each other. . 
v” ; (i) In the first place, it is easy to see that the self Nvith 

its states and activities is itself an object of knowledge to 
l^elf. The self is, in fact, a ‘subject-object.” It knows its 
own states, and processes, and in and through them it knows 
itself as a reality having them. When I kjiow, I know, .that, 

^ ^*- 4 ^ IT 1 . . 
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I know—I know that it is I who know—I know myself as 
knowing. Thus the self is at once the subject and the object 
of knowledge. 

(ii) But, again, in being aware of itself, it is' aware of a 
not-self, i.e., of something different from itself affecting 
and limiting it. In fact, self-consciousness and other¬ 
consciousness, internal perception and external perception, 
the cognition of mind and that of the surrounding world, 
always go together. The self cannot know itself without 
knowing an external world standing in opposition to it. I 
can never say T’ without raising the idea of the not-self 
or non-ego. 

*We may go further and say that all cognition or 
knowledge has latent in it the notion of the Absolute and 
Infinite as ultimate substance or reality. The understanding 
of self and not-self as opposed and external, and yet as 
mutually related, involves the cognition of a common ground 
of both which gives them their existence and correspondence. 
The relation between the self and the not-self which are 
opposed and exclusive is possible, because they are comprised 
in a higher unity, viz., the Absolute. It may be noted here 
that the ideas of self and not-self, subject and object, which 
are antithetical but correlative, lead dialectically to the 
higher idea of an Absolute synthetic principle or subject- 

object.* 

* It should be borne in mind that, according to Hepl and his followers, 
the dialectic process is not a mere logical proccss-it is a process of the 
reality itself. The dialectic movement of thought, according to them, ts the 
subjective repetition of the objective movement of reality itself. Hence, ac- 
cording to them, we should regard the subject, the object and the Absolute 
not merely as necessary factors of our Irnowledge, but also as factors of 

reality-as essential principles in the cvolurion of objective existence. The 
Absolute, in evolving the world-system, sets up the antithesis between the 
subject and the object, and through this difference realises itself as an abso- 

fute sell-conscious spirit. 
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§ 3. Phenomena and noumena. Epistemology, in 
discussing the nature, conditions and objects of knowledge, 
distinguishes between phenomena and noumena. These 
correlative terms, therefore, require consideration here. 

(a) Phenomena. By the expression ‘phenomena’ we 
mean appearances or manifestations. They are really the 
ways or forms in which things appear or would appear to a 
thinking mind. 

Now, phenomena may be broadly divided into two classes 
—(1) material and (2) mental. 

The material phenomena are the ways in which matter 
manifests itself to mind. Now, a material thing manifests 
itself to a perceiving mind by occasioning changes in it 
known as sensations. Strictly speaking, therefore, by 
material phenomena we mean the sensations occasioned in 
the mind by external material things. 

Mental phenomena, again, may be sub-divided into two 
groups :—(i) subjective and (ii) objective. 

The subjective mental phenomena are the conscious states 


Thus, according to Hcgcland his followers, the correlativlty of subject and 
object is not merely logital^ but also ontological. There can be no subject 
without an object and no object without a subject. All things exist in relation 
to the thought of a thinking mind or subject—all objective existence is rela¬ 
tive to or dependent on thought. But this does not imply that the world of 
things is dependent on our finite thought. The truth is that all things exist 
In relation to the Absolute thought—they are the objects of thought to an 
Absolute mind or subject. 

It is easy to see tbat, according to this view, the Absolute is the subject- 
object in the truest sense. The finite self of man is also a subject-object In 
a sense ; for, as we have seen before, the self is an object of thought to itself. 
But it is not loholly a subject-object, for it has another object of thought which 
is opposed and external to it, the not-self. But there is nothing outside 
the Absolute, so that the only object of Absolute thought is the Absolute 
Ml^ad itself with its system of ideas which we call the world. Thus, in the 
Absolute, subject add object are identical. 
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and processes—feeFings, ideas, volitions—through which a 
mind manifests itself^O-itself-or becomes aware of itself. 

The ohjectice menta} phenomena are the changes in the 
organism and the extra-organic w^orld through the medium 
of which one mind manifests itself to another, e. g., Iqoks, 
gestures, speech, writing. 

{h) Noumena. By the expression‘noumena’we mean the 
realities or things-in-themselves. We have said above that 
a phenomenon means an appearance. But an appearance is 
meaningless apart from something that appears or manifests 
itself. Now, this ‘something’ underlying and giying rise to 
the , phenomenon is said to be a. noumenon. It is so called, 
because the idea of it is supplied by 7ious or rational thought. 
The, noumena are three in number—soul, matter as it is in 
itself, and God or the Absolute. 

. There are certain thinkers known as Sceptics, Agnostics 
and Phenomenalists who deny the possibility of knowing the 
noumena or realities. According to them we can know 
only phenomena or manifestations. {See pp. 42-43, foot¬ 
note). But a closer consideration of the subject makes it 
clear that this is an untenable position. The realities or 
noumena are not veiled or hidden by the phenomena or 
manifestations. The former are known in.and through . or 
along with the latter. • . • 

The advocates of Phenomenalism or Agnosticism forget 
that phenomena themselves are intelligible .only by jeference 
to noumena or realities, (See p. 44)., Indeed, if we know only 
phenomena, as these thinkers say, how can we have any 
idea of reality ? The very distinction drawn by us between 
phenomenon or manifestation and noumenon or reality 
implies that , we have some knowledge of reality—that we 
have some criterion of reality by reference to ^'hich Nve .c^n 
distinguish between the tw’Oi If we knew no-other than 
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phenomenal existences, we,would never be able to know or 

characterise them as i)henomenaL 

§ 4. Relative and Absolute—conditioned and Unconditioned. 
Our knowledge of the world involves also other correlative 
ideas—such as those of the Absolute and the relative—tlie 
Unconditioned and the conditioned. Experience reveals to 
us a world of conditioned and relative beings. The origin 
and the continued existence of every object in the world of 
our experience are found to be dependent on conditions 
lying outside the object and on the relations in which it 
stands to other objects. 'J’his is what is meant by saying 
that the things of the world are conditioned and rchitive. 
Their dependence upon, and relations with, other things 
external to themselves make them conditioned and relative. 
In fact, things are made to he what they are only by certain 
conditions and relations. Take the case of a tree. For its 
origin and continuance in existence it is dependent on the 
germinating power of the seed, soil, atmosphere, water, heat 
etc., and these, again, depend on other materials and forces 
of nature. Take, again, the case of a human being. He 
derives his being from his parents and ancestors and is 
entirely dependent upon the social and physical environ¬ 
ments for his mental and physical development. 

Thus all things of the world are relative and conditioned. 
But the very conception of the world of relative and condi¬ 
tioned things involves the idea of the Absolute or the- 
Unconditioned as a necessary conception. In fact, the ideas 
of the relative and the absolute are inseparable correlatives ; 
the One leads by a dialectical necessity to the other. Our 
knowledge of things as relative and conditioned involves at 
least a tacit reference to an Absolute and Unconditioned 
being, i.e., to a being which is above all conditions and rela- 
hons and .makes these conditions and relations—which is 
independent of ail other beings—but upon which all other 
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forms of being depend—which is, in short, self-existent and 
causes all things without being itself caused (see Philosophy 
of God, Ch. XIX, § 2 & 3). Things are understood as 
relative and conditioned only as contrasted with what is 
Absolute and Unconditioned. 

Some thinkers {e.g.y Hamilton and his followers) are of 
opinion that the Absolute or the Unconditioned is inconceiv¬ 
able and unknowable. They hold that “to think is to con¬ 
dition”— i.e .—to supply in idea the causes or conditions 
which have produced the object of thought in time and 
other objects which limit it in space. In other words, in 
thinking or knowing a thing we have to understand its con¬ 
ditions and limitations. But the Absolute or the Uncondi¬ 
tioned is above all conditions. Therefore the Absolute 
cannot be thought or known at all. “To think the Uncon-y: 
ditioned” would mean “to condition the Unconditioned” 
or “to think the Unthinkable” which would be a contradic¬ 
tion. In fact, in order to understand a thing we have to 
compare it with other things on the same level with it and 
external to it. But there is nothing on the same level with 
the Absolute, and there is nothing outside of it with which 
it may be contrasted and from which it may be distinguished. 
The Absolute is, therefore, unknown and unknowable. 

But this is based on a misunderstanding. It is true 
that there cannot be anything outside the Absolute with 
which it may be contrasted ; for, if there were anything out¬ 
side the Absolute, the Absolute would be limited or condi¬ 
tioned by that other thing and so would not be absolute. But 
it is not true that the Absolute is inconceivable and unknow¬ 
able. We have a revelation of the Absolute in the finite, 
relative or conditioned beings evolved and sustained by it. 
In other words, it is in and through the world of condi¬ 
tioned and relative things that we understand the nature of 
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the Absolute ; for these things constitute its manifestation. 

In fact, the logical condition of understand.ng the condi¬ 
tioned and relative things as such is the conception o the 
Absolute ; so that we cannot think even the conditioned and 
relative things without raising the idea of the Absolute or 
Unconditioned being. The Absolute and the relative 
together form one concrete reality or organic whole, so that 
each can be understood in and through the other, {bee 

Philosopliy of God). 

Spencer takes up a peculiar position. He admits that, m 
thinking the world of conditioned and relative things, we 
are constrained to postulate and believe in the existence of 
one Absolute and Unconditioned being. But he says that we 
cannot know anything about the nature of that being. We 
know that it is, but we do not know what it is. All beings 
are the manifestations of a single reality which is unknown 
and unknowable. As he himself says in one place, ihe 
power of which the universe is the manifestation is utterly 
inscrutable.” 

But this is an untenable position. The existence of a 
thing can be known only through and along with certain 
attributes revealed to us. If, therefore, the existence of the 
Absolute is known to us, as Spencer says, surely some of the 
attributes of that being must be known to us in the same 
act of cognition. As Br. Martineau says, “To know that an 
object is, and yet to know nothing that it has, is impossible, 
because contradictory.” {Study of Religion, Vol. I., p. 124). 
Spencer himself admits that the universe is the ‘manifesta¬ 
tion’ of the Absolute. If so, how can the Absolute be utterly 
unknowable ? Does not the word ‘manifestation’ mean 
‘revelation, expression, or that which makes known' ? 
There is evidently an element of contradiction in Spencer’s 
statement. 

We conclude, then, that the Absolute being is not wholly 

11 
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unknown and unknowable. It is revealed to us in and 
through the world of conditioned and relative beings which 
constitutes its manifestation. 

§ 5. Finite and Infinite. We have next to consider the 
last pair of correlative ideas— viz., the ideas of finite and 
infinite. 

(a) The term finite means that which has a limit or end. 
A finite being means, therefore, a limited being—a being 
that is limited in extent, duration and productivity. A finite 
being is limited in space and time. It occupies a certain 
definite portion of space ; it comes into existence at a cer¬ 
tain point of time and continues for a certain length of time. 
Further, it is restricted in activity or power. Its power of 
producing effects or changes is limited—it has a certain 
definite range of activity. Experience gives us a world of 
finite, relative and conditioned beings. 

(h) The term infinite means what is unlimited, endless, 
inexhaustible. By the expression ‘Infinite Being' we mean 
the being that is not limited by space and time and is not 
restricted in activity. The Infinite Being is conceived as 
transcending the limitations imposed by space and time. 
It is not in space and time ; on the contrary, space and 
time are in it. Further, its productivity is unlimited or 
endless. There is nothing either w'ithin it or without it to 
limit its power of producing effects. It is the inexhaustible 
energy from which all things proceed and by which they 
are sustained. The thought of finite things forces upon us 
dialectically the idea of the Infinite power above space and 
time as their ground and support. 

The above is the rationalistic and idealistic account of the 
idea of the Infinite. But according to the empiricists the 
idea of the infinite can only be a negative idea. It is not 
the positive idea of any real concrete being which can be 
understood by the human. mind as what it really is. 
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Experience is the only source of knowledge, and accordingly 
the contents of all our ideas must be derived from experience. 
But experience does not give us anything that is really 
infinite. Hence the idea of infinite is only a negative idea 
an idea without any positive content. It simply means ‘not 
finite' and nothing more. It simi.ly implies absence or 
negation of limits. Thus it is essentially an ‘empty’ idea. 

How, then, do we get this negative idea from experience ? ^ 
It is chiefiy through our thought of apace and time. How¬ 
ever much we may seek in space and time, we can never 
find or conceive anything beyond which there is no more 
space or time. We go on thinking limits beyond limits- 
space beyond space, time beyond time. Experience never 
gives any space or time so wide that there is not more 
beyond it. Thus our inability to find or conceive any limit 
to space and time gives rise to the negative idea which we 
call the idea of the infinite. But it simply implies negation 
of limits—a mere idea of beyond and beyond. (See Note II). 

But this empirical account of the idea of infinite is 
superficial. Reflection shows that it is a positive idea an 
idea of a being above space and time and having inexhaust¬ 
ible productivity which evolves and sustains all things. In 
knowing the world of finite, conditioned and relative beings 
we know one Absolute and Infinite power as their ground 
and support. The ideas of finite and infinite together form 
one concrete and complete idea. Each idea leads by a dia¬ 
lectical necessity to the other. This is the rationalistic view. 

Spencer, though he is an empiricist, admits that the 
idea of the Infinite is a positive idea. He admits that, in 
knowing the world of finite and relative things, we know 
the existence of an Absolute and Infinite energy whence 
they all proceed. But he adds that the nature of this being 
is unknown and unknowable. His statement involves a 
self-contradiction as pointed out before. {Vide § 4 ). 



NOTE 1. 

Relativity of Knowledge. 




\ 



Our discussion of the epistemological problems of the nature, 
conditions and limits of knowledge cannot be complete without a 
reference to the doctrine of relativity of knowledge. A brief 
account of this doctrine and its bearing on the validity of know¬ 
ledge is given below." 

I Now, Psychology and Epistemology agree in admitting that 
* our knowledge is r elati ve. What, then, is meant by this ? 

I In the first place, knowledge is relative in the sense that it 
'presupposes a relation between the knowing subject or mind and 
the objects of knowledge. The objects are known only in relation 
to, and as distinguished from, the knowing subject. 

Secondly, knowledge is relative in the sense that it involves a 
cognition of the relations existing among the objects themselves. 
We know one thing as distinguished from, and in relation to, 
other things. In other words, we know an object by contrasting 
it with other objects and finding out its relation to them. 

Now, if we combine the above two principles, we get the 
following : 

I Objects are known in relation to each other and in relation to 
the knowing mind. + This is the doctrine of relativity in its most 
comprehensive form. 

But the doctrine of relativity of knowledge has been carried 
too far by many thinkers, ancient and modern. The sceptics and 
agnostics, from Protagoras down to Bain and Spencer, have 
employed it to support their theory that _tlier® can- be- no real 
/ k now ledge. They argue that, because objects are known in relation 
to each other and in relation to the thinking mind, therefore they 

* For a full account of this doctrine, sec some text-book of Psychology. 
See also Mill’s Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy, Ch. II ; Martincau's 
Study of Religion, Vol- 1, Ch. iV ; Caird's Philosophy of Religion, 
Ch-1 

t This is sometimes expressed by the equation‘to know *= to distinguish, 
to relate.’ It follows from this that self and not-self are known in relation 
to, and as distingutsiifd from, each other (See p. 76)- 
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ea.„ot be .now. in tbe. t.ue —. The .U o. 

cannot .now the tea. obieot „„ „a, 

object to itself and to othei objec s 

.nowleaae even of ‘ Iv beL,. 

relation to, and in interaction with, the not ee 

Protagoras,, an ^ can know things 

as sophists argue m the following \Nay. a _they 

only in relation to itself-only as they appear to .t 

affect it through the senses ; things therefore are never kno 

their true nature; and since men differ in their mental and phy^ 

sical constitutions, there can be no ^ t^e 

of knowledge, beauty or goodness. The indiv. na i 
nreasure of all things," There are as many m.nds as there a 
men ; and there are as many standards as there are mrnds. There 

can be no real and universal knowledge. 

In modern times Hamilton. Spencer and Bain have made so 

much use of the doctrine of relativity that they have been called 
"relativists.” Acco.ding to Hamilton^ and his foUowers v/’.?.. 
Hansel) the Law of Kelativity implies that a Uiing can on y e 
known as distinguished from external things limiting and condi¬ 
tioning it, and in relation to the thinking mind. Hence all we 
can think or know are phenomenal jinite, relative, conditioned 
existences ; the Inhnite and the Absolute or the Unconditioned is 
inconceivable and. by consequence, unknowable (See pp. 80-81). 

The doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge as explained 
by Hamilton and his followers is substantially accepted by 
Spencer, tho ugh he differs with them in an important point. 
According to him the realm of existence is divided into two regions, 
the hnotoable and the unknowable. Finite, conditioned, pheno¬ 
menal existences are knowable ; beyond these there is one 
unknowable Absolute, concerning which we can simply say that it 
is. He finds that at least a tacit reference to an Infinite and 
Absolute being is required by the Principle of Relativity itself. 
He concludes that it is impossible to understand the world of 
finite and relative things as such except in relation to, and by 
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contrast with, an Absolute power that lies beyond and of which 
the world is the manifestation : and that “we have a positive, 
though vague, consciousness of this ultimate being. 

D.rjiaiaagain asserts, “We do not know any one thing by 
itself, but only the difference between two.” According to him, 
the entire world ( as known to us ) is known only as a system 
of relations. “When we ask,” says he, "‘Eelations between what?’ 
we get always the same answer indefinitely, ‘Relations between 
relations. All is relation’ ”. Thus we get, to use the words of 
Prof. Marvin, “a great cobweb of relations.” 

Criikism :—(i) The exaggeration of the principle of relativity is 
based on a misconception of facts. In order that anything may be 
known at all, it must come into some relationship with the 
knowing subject or mind. This is the very condition of the 
possibility of knowledge. Knowledge, to be knowledge, must be 
knowledge of an possessed 6?/a subject. The fact that we 
can know a thing only in relation to our minds does not invalid¬ 
ate such knowledge. As Dr. Martineau says—“As this is what 
constitutes knowledge and not what contradicts it, it gives no 
ground for distrust.. It does not follow that we know no entities, 
because we know them only in relation to us” {Study of Beligion, 
Vol. I., p. 116). The absurdity of the sceptical position has been 
explained very clearly in Schwegler’s History of Philosophy in 
the following passage : “Does it not seem absurd to say that by 
interposition of mind by which alone knowledge is possible, 
knowledge is at the same time impossible ? What alone renders 

* “Every one of the arguments,” says Spencer, ‘‘by which the relativity 
of our knowledge is demonstrated distinctly postulates the positive exist¬ 
ence of something beyond the relative. To say that we cannot know the 
Absolute is, by implication, to atfirm that there is the Absolute.” He 
again asserts, “The positive existence of the Absolute is a necessary 
datum of consciousness, and, so long as consciousness continues, we 
cannot for an instant rid it of this datum”. In another passage he says, 
‘‘The belief in the omnipresence of something which transcends our 
intelligence has nothing to fear from the most inexorable logic- Here 
there is a truth of the utmost possible certainty.” 
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something possible, alone renders it impossible ! 1 know, but, j 

because I kuow, I do not know ! I see, but, because I see, I do 
not see 1 Is it a fact, then, that, because both subject and object / 
are present in cognition, the one must be destroyed by the' 
other?” {Eistory of Philosophy, 392). We see, then, 

that the mere fact that we can know objects in relation to our¬ 
selves or in so far as they affect our consciousness is no reason 
for distrusting our knowledge. We know not merely tlie relations 
of the objects to ourselves, but also the objects themselves ; we 
kuow not merely the affective states or modiBcations of our con¬ 
sciousness, but also the realities revealed and implied in them. 

(ii) It is true that the self can have no consciousness of itself 
out of relation to and interaction with the not-self or other 
things. But this is no ground for denying the validity of self- 
knowledge. The self cannot bo known otherwise than in relation 
to and in interaction with the not-self, sin^^ly because, as a finite 
being, it does not really exist otherwise. lu other words, as a 
finite being, it really lives in relation to, and by action and re¬ 
action with, other beings, and so it cannot be known out of 
relation to them. 

(iii) Protagoras says that men differ in tlieir physical and 
mental constitutions and that, therefore, there can be no common 
or universal standard. But he really exaggerates the physiologi¬ 
cal and mental differences existing between individuals. Different 
individuals, though different, agree with one another in having a 
common essential nature. As Prof. Weber says, “He (Protagoras) 
fails to see that the human reason is essentially the same in all 
individuals. Men hinder him from seeing man". ( Bislory of 
Philosophy), 

(iv) Hamilton- and his followers appeal to the principle of 
relativity to prove that the Absolute is inconceivable and unknow¬ 
able. But a little reflection shows that a notion of the Absolute 
is required by the principle of relativity itself—that our conception 

of the relative as such implies a conception of the Absolute ; and 

this is admitted by SpeneeiV-ihe most distinguished of all 
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relativists. But Spencer makes a mistake when he supposes that 
nothing can be known about the Absolute beyond the mere fact of 
its existence. (See pp. 81*82). Since the Absolute produces the 
finite things and minds and manifests itself through them, it is 
knowable in and through them. It is true that the Absolute can 
be known relatively or in relation to our minds. But then the 
like thing is true of every other object of knowledge whatever ; 
and it is inherently impossible that it should be otherwise. It is 
true that the nature of the Absolute cannot be comprehended or 
fully grasped by our finite intellect ; but still we can have a 
partial knowledge of it ; we can apprehend some of its qualities. 
( See Philosophy of God ). 

(v) Dr. Bain says that we are aware simply of relations. 
But is it possible to know relations without knowing the terms of 
the relations ? Belations without objects related are meaningless. 
As Dr. Marvin says, “Knowledge is not merely a great cobweb of 
relations. Knowledge is of course a system of relations admitting 
of indefinite extension ; but the objects among which the relations 
hold are always facts—facts revealed then {Philosophy, 

p. 385). 

We conclude, then, that we know objects, though we know 
them in and through their relations with other objects and our¬ 
selves. It is true that our knowledge is not exhaustive, for we 
can know objects only in so far as they affect our consciousness. 
But our knowledge is valid so far as it goes. What we know, 
we truly know, though we do not know all. Thus we see that 
the relativity of knowledge does not affect its validity. 

NOTE II. 

Different Theories op the Infinite. 

A general account of the ideas of finite and infinite has been 
given in pp. 82-83. It has been pointed out there that empiricists 
and rationalists hold two opposite opinions regarding the idea of 
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iofioite. According to empiricists in general, it is a neijaiivc idea, 
for experience does not give us any really iDdnite being. Experience 
gives us positive knowledge of the finite, and to this is added the 
negative idea of infinite when we find that there is no limit to 
space and time ( neither to their greatness nor to their smallness ) 
and to the multiplication and subdivision of things. According 
to rationalists and idealists, it is a truly positive idea, which is 
supplied by nym or reason to fill up, supplement or complete 
the idea of the finite. These thinkers assert that the two ideas 
of finite and infinite are correlative factors of one and the same 
concrete and complex idea. It is true, as the empiricists say, tliut 
we directly perceive only finite and relative things, and find no 
limit to their multiplication and subdivision, or to tlie space 
and time in which they exist. But, for this very reason, there 
necessarily arises in our minds the thouglit of an inexhaustible 
productive power transcending the limitations of space and time 
as the ground and support of all beings. 

We may here briefly indicate the views of several distinguished 
thinkers of different schools. 

(i) Locke. Locke is an empiricist, and Ins view has been 
indicated above. According to him, the idea is negative. Experience 
gives us a perception of extended things in space witiiout 
giving any definite limit or termination to space or things in 
space, so that we can go on thinking of more and more space or 
things in space, as long as we like, without ever coming to any 
necessary boundary, because experience gives us no such boundary. 
Hence we get the idea of want of limit or boundary, and this 
is the idea of infinite. 

(ii) Hamilton and Mansel. Though not empiricists, they 
take the ideas of infinite and absolute to be negative. According to 
them, infinite and absolute are mere terms indicating the negation 
or absence of the conditions under which thought is possible. 

(iii) Max Muller. He seems to hold that the infinite simply 
means the negative of the finite—that which goes beyond the 
finite—that which the finite is not. 

12 
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(iv) Speiicer. Though an empiricist, he agrees with the 
rationalists in holding that the idea of the infinite and the 
absolute is a positive one—that it is the positive basis of all our 
consciousness of the finite, relative or conditioned. Though 
unknowable in itself, the Infinite and the Absolute is presupposed 
in all we know. We have a positive, though vague, consciousness 
of its existence. 

(v) Hegel. According to him. the idea is a positive one. 
Tlie Absolute and the Infinite is not merely the negative or oppo¬ 
site of the finite and the relative- It is not an indeterminate 
background of the relative and the finite—not an unknowable 
something beyond them. It is that which includes and explains 
them. It is that which realises and reveals itself in and through 
them and is therefore knowable, though not exhaustively. The 
Absolute and the relative, the Infinite and the finite, form one 
organic whole, so tliat the one can be understood in and through 
the other. 

NOTE III. 

Religious Agnostutsm or Semi-Agnosticism op 
Hamilton and his followers. 

It has been pointed out in p. 80 and also in p. 85 of this book 
tliat, according to Hamilton, Mansol and other thinkers of their 
school, God who is an Infinite and Absolute being is unthinkable 
and unknowable. Our reason or intellect can give us knowledge 
only of finite, conditioned, relative things. "A God understood 
would be no God at all.” 

It is not to be supposed from this that these thinkers mean to 
destroy religion altogether. They hold that revelation^ , and not 
reason, is the basis of religion. God who is a personal being 
reveals or communicates His existence and attributes to man 
through the medium of inspired individuals (seers and prophets), 
and thus makes religion possible. It is true that God cannot be 
thought, known or understood by our reason or intellect; but still 
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He is an object ot faith or beth-f ; and tins both or belief wh cl. 
implies tree conviotioo is generated in us by revelation. In the 
words of Sir W. Hamilton himself. “By a wonderful revelation 
we are, in the very consciousness of our inability to conceive 
aught above the finite and relative, inspired with a belief m the 
existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all 
comprehensible reality.” (Discussions; Philosophy of the 


Unconditioned, p. 15 ). 

Criticim. A criticism of the agnostic theory of knowledge 
has been given before. We have here simply to consider the 
appeal to revelation made by these thinkers. Now. it is easy to 
see that even revelation cannot give us any knowledge of what is 
by its nature unthinkable. As Dr. Caird remarks. "If thought is, 
by its very nature, imprisoned in the relative, supernatural aid 
can no more communicate to it a knowledge of the Absolute than 
it can convey ideas of colour to a man born blind.” {PhiIosoi)hy of 
Beligion, pp. 17-18). In fact, if religious truths cannot at all be 
understood by human intellect or reason (as this theory assumes), 
then, "even when communicated, they would have no real mean¬ 
ing to the mind—they would not really be revelation, but only 
meaningless words, or at most only vague symbolism and meta¬ 
phor, not real knowledge.” A revelation, to be really so, must be 
to and through reason ; otherwise it will be quite unintelligible 
like dictation in an unknown foreign tongue—it will be to us nO' 
better than the meaningless sentence "Humpty dumpty is an abra 
cadabra.” 



CHAPTER VI. 


% _ 

Tkansition to Philosophy Proper : 

Ideas of the World, Soul and. God. 

We have now finished our discussion regarding the 
nature, conditions and limits of our knowledge. We have 
found that such a discussion is necessary at the very outset 
of philosophical study. We now proceed to study philoso- 
l)hy proper which seeks an explanation of the universe as a 
whole Since philosophy aims at an explanation of the 
world-system as a whole, it has three branches— 

(1) Philosophy of Nature or the physical world. 

(2) Philosophy of Mind or Soul. 

(3) Philosophy of God or the Absolute. 

(1) Philosophy of Nature avails itself of the results of 
physical sciences,’supplements them by Rational Cosmology, 
and thus seeks to determine the real nature and origin of 
the external material world. The world is known to us as a 
system of finite realities—as a system of things co-existing 
with one another in space, and of events succeeding one 
another in time ; and Philosophy of the world has to answer 
such questions as the following :—Is this world a mechanical 
aggregate of self-existent units, without any essential 
bond of connection or unity amongst them ? Or is it the 
product of one Absolute and Infinite power ? Is the history 
of the world a process of evolution—a progress from a 
lower to a higher state—from a less perfect condition to a 
more perfect one ? If so, what is the nature of that evolu¬ 
tion ? Is the evolution of the world wholly mechanical ? 
Or is it wholly teleological, i. e., guided by a thought, 
purpose or idea working behind it ? What is the true nature 
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of matter? These are some of the questions which 

Philosophy'of Nature has to answer. 

(2) Philosophy of Mind, again, avails itself of the 

results of Empirical Psychology and follows it up with 

National Psychology discussing the real nature of mind or 

soul. It is said that human beings have souls and that rational 

thinking is the attribute of a soul. Now, Philosophy of 

Mind has to answer such questions as the following . 

■\Vhat is the true nature of soul ? What is the precise 

relation of organic life and soul, or how is soul related to 

the body ? Has there been mental evolution in the animal 

kingdom as a whole ? (This involves the question whether 

the rational mind of man has been evolved by a slow and 

continuous process of development out of the animal mind). 

What is the basis of moral consciousness which man 

possesses? What is the true relation in which individual 

minds stand to society ? These are some of the questions 

which Philosophy of Mind seeks to answer. 

(3) Finally, Philosophy of God or the Absolute avails 
itself of the results of the above two branches of Philosophy 
and seeks to discover the nature of the Supreme Cause called 
God. AVe say that there is one Infinite and Absolute 
personal God who is the first cause, guide and support of 
all things and minds. Philosophy of the Absolute has to 
examine this belief among others. What is the nature of 
God ? What ’’is the precise relation in which He stands 
to the world of things and minds ? Is He wholly trans¬ 
cendent ? Or is He immanent in a certain sense ? These 
are a few out of the many questions which Philosophy of the 
Absolute aims at answering. 



PART 11. 

Philosophy op Nature or the World. 

CHAPTER VIL 

The World as a System of Reals. 

§ 1. Reality or substance and attribute. 

Before we attempt to understand the sense in which the 
world is a system of reals, it is necessary for us to have a 
clear conception of w-hat is meant by reality. 

Now, the realities are known to us as various in kind 
and degree. Thus we speak of one absolute, unconditioned, 
infinite and self-existent reality which evolves and supports 
all other forms of realities. * We speak, again, of relative, 
conditioned, dependent, derivative,' finite realities. These, 
again, are of three forms—inanimate or non-living, animate 
or living, and mental. The mental beings are either rational 
or non- rational. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with finite 
realities. 

What, then, is meant by a reality ? How is it to be 
defined ? What is its essence ? 

Now, by a reality is meant Homething which is permanent 
an the midst of changing states and which preserves and 
Irealises itself by successive activities. The essence or the 
fundamental attribute of a reality is its power of self- 
preservation and self-realisation, and its different attributes 
are so many applications, expressions or manifestations of 

* Monism assumes one self-existent reality from which all finite realities 
arc derived. Dualism assumes two, and Pluralism, a large number of self- 
existent realities. The question which of these theories is the right one 
will be fully discussed in Philosophy of the Absolute- 
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this fundamental attribute. In the case of a finite being (i.e., 
a being which is limited or acted on by other beings), it is 
found that its reality consists in its power of preserving, 
asseiiing and developing its own existence m interaction 
with other finite beings ; and that the changes, states or 
modes of such a being arise from its continual reactions or 
efforts of self-preservation against the actions of other 
beings. It should be borne in mind that a concrete 
reality has two correlative aspects: (1) the aspect of 

substantiality, permanence or identity and (2) the aspect 
of having attributes or qualities and changes. In other/) 
words, a concrete reality is an abiding substance having 
attributes and undergoing changes. Substances apart 
from attributes or attributes apart from substances are mere 
abstractions. (See Ch. IV, § 2). 

^ 2. The sense in which the world is a system of reals. 

By a system is meant a unity in plurality—a plurality 
of parts, elements or factors related to each other in such a 
way as to form one organic whole. Now, the results of the 
empirical sciences tend to support the view that the world 
is a system in this sense—that it is a unity in plurality. 
As Prof. Jevons observes, “Certain deep similarities have 
been detected among the objects around us and have never 
yet been found wanting. As the means of examining distant 
parts of the universe have been acquired, those similarities 
have been traced there as here....The same natural laws can 
be detected in operation in every part of the universe within 

* In the Absolute reality, there can be no eifort oF selLpreservatlon 
against other beings acting on it, for there is nothing outside of it- Its 
essential attribute consists in the activity of self-realisation, i.e., realisation 
of itself as a concrete self-consdous power through a world of finite 
things and minds evolved by itself from within. Its states consist wholly in 
activities of self-realisation and self-expression. 
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the scope of our instruments ; and doubtless these laws are 
obeyed irrespective of distance, time and circumstance.” 
{P) inciples of Science, p.B). In fact, modern physical sciences 
show that all the various constituent bodies of the physical 
cosmos are composed essentially of the same substances ; 
that these bodies are governed by the same laws of gravita¬ 
tion, electricity and the like ; and that they act and react 
in moving equilibrium. The doctrine of conservation of 
energy as propounded by modern science has established 
that one form of energy may be transformed into another, 
thus indicating a correspondence between tbe different laws 
of nature. Thus there is unity in the physical cosmos. 
Modern Biology, again, shows that all the various forms 
of living beings that inhabit the earth are of the same 
essence and origin and are subject to the same conditions 
and laws. Finally, modern Psychology shows that con¬ 
sciousness is everywhere subject to the same conditions and 
laws, and that the minds of animals and men are closely 
connected with their physical organisms, and, through these, 
with the extra-organic world. Thus we find unity and 
connection everywhere. As Dr. Paulsen observes. “Eeality 
represents, so far as we can see, a unitary, organized system 
governed throughout by laws : a co.wwa.” {Introduction 
to Philosophy, p, 149.) * 

But if, as modern science tends to show, the world is 
really a system, i.e., a unity in plurality, how can this fact 
be accounted for ? What is the explanation of the cosmical 
nature of existence, the organisation and concentration of all 
things into one great correlated system ? The theory of the 
world known as Pluralism fails to explain this fact. That 
theory supposes that the world has been produced through 


* For a very gccd recount of ihe unity of the world, sec pp. 145—149 
of Dr. Paulsen’s Introduction to I'hilosophy. 
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the fortuitous combination of a “'J 

originally unconnected units or realities. But the great 

difficulty of Pluralism is to explain the organic uni y, 

mony and order of the world-system. If, as the theory says 

the ultimate units or realities were originally unconnecte 

and independent of one another, how could they come 

together so as to influence one another and build ‘hmn®e ves 

up into the orderly system such as we find the world to be ? 

The world as an organised system can be understood only on 

the supposition that there is a single universal power which 

evolves the things constituting the world and gives them 

their order and connection. The world can be ‘one in many 

only on the condition that the ‘many,’ in some way, derive 

their existences and relations from ‘one’ principle. Thus 

Monism is justified. (See Mechanical and Teleological 

Evolution; also Philosophy of the Absolute). 



CHAPTEB VIII. 


The World of Mechanism. 

§ 1. Spatial and temporal orders of Reals. 


1 


Experience reveals to us that the things and events 
■which constitute the physical -ft’orld have spatial and 
temporal orders, i.e., certain orders in space ard time. We 
know that material things have the attribute of impenetra¬ 
bility. By virtue of this attribute they resist one another 
and remain external to one another ; and being external to 
one another, they occupy different relative positions. This 
fact is expressed by saying that material reals have spatial 
orders. What we call mechanical interactions presuppose 
the existence of the spatial orders of things. 

Again, things of the world are incessantly undergoing 
changes ; and these changes succeed one another in time. 
Thus they have certain temporal orders or orders in time. 
It must be borne in mind that the succession of events in 
time is more fundamental, for the order of things in space 
depends upon the succession of events in time. 

Two philosophical questions arise in this connection : 
What are the essential natures of space and time ? And 
what is the relation of the Absolute reality to space and 
time ? The first question has been fully discussed in 
Epistemology (see Ch. IV, § 4 & 6) ; and the second will be 
discussed in Philosophy of the Absolute. 


^ 2. Matter, motfoo and energy. 

In the world of our experience we find matter, life and 
mind. In the present section we are concerned with 
material things. Our main question here is :—What is 
matter ? In what does the essence of matter consist ? What 
are the fundamental or essential attributes of matter ? 
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(a) Attributes of waiter. 

L modern times it has become customary to ‘^e 

attributes of matter into two groaps-i>and 
(See Ch II § 2)- primary qualities are legar 

Senttl to the very existence of material things as such. 

These are rxf^sioii or the attribute of filling space, 

trability orlhe attribute of resisting penetration or motio 

through it, and mobility or the capacity of motion (molar 

and molecular) in Various modes. The secondary qual.tie 

are colour, sound, taste, smell and temperature. These aie 
supposed to be due to different modes and forms of the 
primary qualities, i.e., to different relative positions, arrange- 
Lnts and motions of the composite molecules and atoms, 
waves of atmosphere and ether, chemical disintegrations dc., 
which affect the sense-organs. Take, for instance, e 
secondary quality of heat. Subjectively, it is a form of 
sensation ; objectively, it implies that the particles or the 
composite molecules of the material body are in agitation 
vibration or motion. Sound, again, objectively implies that 
a material body, by its motion, sets the atmosphere 

vibrating, whether in successive shocks, as in the case of 

noises, or with continuous undulation, as in the case of 
musical sound-so that its vibrations are communicated to 
the drum of the ear. Light implies that a material thing, 
by an extremely rapid vibration of its particles, gives rise to 
the vibrations and waves of ether which affect the retina of 
the eyes, while darkness implies the absence of such 
vibrations. Colour, again, arises from the property which 
a material thing has of reflecting or sending back into the 
eyes the ethereal wave that falls upon it, arid this property, 
again, is due to the peculiar arrangement of the atoms that 
constitute it, Bodies which, on account of their peculiar 
internal structure, reflect the compound ethereal waves fully, 
call forth the' sensation of whiteness, while these which 
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do not at all reflect, but absorb them, excite the sensation of 
blackness. Other colours arise from the property which 
things possess of decomposing the compound ethereal waves, 
absorbing portions thereof, and reflecting the remaining 
portions into the eyes. Taste, again, implies that a chemical 
process takes place when a liquid or a soluble substance 
is taken into the mouth, and that this affects the nerves of 
the tongue. Smell arises on account of the effluvia or minute 
particles of a material body affecting the olfactory nerves of 
the nose. 

Thus all these properties of matter arise from its occupa¬ 
tion of space and the different positions, arrangements and 
movements of its constituent particles in space. 

{h) Different hypotheses as to the nature and constitution 
of matter. 

(i) The Atomic Theory.* In explaining the qualities of 
matter we could not avoid speaking of molecules and atoms. 
Hence, something must be said in this connection about the 
Atomic Theory. 

This theory consists in supposing that matter is composed 
of ultimate units or particles which may be called atoms. 
It assumes that, if we go on dividing and subdividing a 
material thing, we shall arrive at last at the minutest 

* In the West, the Atomic Theory was first started by the Greek 
philosopher Democritus ( B- C. 420 )• In the East, it was first explicitly 
propounded by the Indian sage, Kauady the founder of the Vaiseshika 
system of Philosophy. In modern times (A. D. 18o8), the theory was 
revived by Dalton to account for the phenomena of composition and 
decomposition, combination and disintegration, and until lately it was 
generally accepted by the scientific world. Recently, many scientists 
have asserted the insufficiency of the theory. According to them, the 
atoms, instead of being the simplest constituents of matter, are extremely 
complex systems of revolving units (called by them electrons or ions ). 
What, then, arc these electrons or ions 1 It is suggested by some that 
these may be ultimate centres pf force only- See Note, pp- 106-107'. 
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portions of the thing known as molecules, and that, if we 
carry our analysis further (by means of some chemical 
process), we shall get of the different elements of 

which the thing is composed. According to this theory, we 
cannot proceed further than atoms which are the ultimate 
constituents of matter. (It should he observed that a 
molecule of a compound thing is formed by the atoms of the 
elements that compose the thing, e.g., two atoms of hydro¬ 
gen and one atom of oxygen unite to form a molecule of 
water). Modern Chemistry holds that there are 70 elements, 
and that, through the combination and recombination of the 
atoms of the elements according to the laws of motion 
(attraction and repulsion), the different material things of 
the world are built up. 

What, then, is the real nature of these atoms ? In former 
times they were generally looked upon as bits or particles of 
inert, passive and impenetrable substance. But this theory ' 
failed to explain the activity and motion found in matter. 
Hence modern science favours what has been called 

(ii) The Bynamical Theory of matter.* According to 
this theory, the essence of matter is energy or a ctive power 
and the so-cahe3“ atoms are centres of energy or rather 
systems of energies or forces in equilibrium. The properties 
of matter are nothing but rgodfis of energy. A piece of 
matter, as known to us, is only a cluster of energies affecting 
us and imposing on us the sensations of resistance, weight, 
motion, colour and the like. Energy, therefore, is not 

A nything put into matter from without, as is sometimes 
magined ; on the contrary, it constitutes the very essence 
of matter. Matter is nothing but energy manifesting itself 
in particular ways ; and the energy which is the essence of 
the material w'orld manifests itself fundamentally in two 

t 


See Note at the end of this chapter. 
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j ways . (1) as impenetrability or resistance to motion ; and 
I (2) as motion and tendency to motion. In other words, it 
appears in the fixed form and also in the motor form. A 
portion of energy of the material w^orld must be conceived 
as existing in the fixed atomic form or in a state of fixed 
equilibrium, constituting the elements of matter called 
atoms which are relatively permanent and fitted to resist 
motion through space. But a part of the material energy 
is manifested in the motor form—as motions of gravitation, 
elasticity, chemical attraction and repulsion, motions 
exhibited in heat, light and electricitv. 

The question of the origin of motion will be discussed 
below {Vide § 5). 

§ 3. Conservation of energy. 

Modern science supposes that there is no destruction of 
physical energy—there is simply transformation. When one 
form of energy disappears, it is not absolutely lost. It re¬ 
appears in another form in an exact equivalent. The various 
forms of physical energy—mechanical, chemical, thermal, 
magnetic, electric—form a closed circle, so to speak, in 

which one is transformed into another without any toss in 
quantity. 

The principle of conservation in the form in which it has 
been stated above has been demonstrated (approximately at 
least) by modern science. The expression ‘conservation’ is 
sometimes used in a wider sense to signify that the total 
amount of energy in the universe as a whole remains 
constant and unchanged. In other words, it is used to 
mean that the amount of material energy concentrated into 
1 the form of atoms, i.e., the quantity of matter in the world 
as a whole, as well as the total amount of energy expressed 
in the form of atomic motion, remains unchanged. But 
there is no certainty about this. 
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§ 4. Correlation. 

A deeper reflection on the constitution and history of the 
material universe has led some to use the expression 
“correlation of forces” in place of "conservation. All that 
has been estahlished by science is that the various physical 
energies are transformable into one another and that there 
is a constant or uniform relation among them and therefore 
a diminution of activity in one way is followed by a 
corresponding increase in another. But this suggests that 
there is one universal and absolute energy immanent in the 
world and that all the various forms of energy found in the 
world are its expressions or manifestations. 

Thus we find that Philosophy of Nature tends to become 
monistic and idealistic. (See Philosophy of the Absolute). 

§ 5. Causal scries, 

The material world presented to our experience is a w^orld 
of unceasing change. The various material things which 
make up physical nature are undergoing incessant changes 
or transformations. But changes are not isolated ; every 
change is caused by some antecedent change or combination 
of changes and gives rise to subsequent ones. This fact is 
expressed by saying that Nature as presented to us is a 
series of events in time and that the succession of events is 
due to the operation of causal energy. 

We are thus led to the ideas of cause and effect. The 
questions of the origin and contents of the idea of causality 
have been fully discussed in Epistemology. (See Ch. IV, 
Categories of Knowledge). We are here concerned with 
the following metaphysical question : What is the origin of 
the causal energy or force found in the material world ? 
Whence does it arise ? 

ITdw, as pointed out before, force in Nature is manifested 
in the form of motion (molar and molecular). 
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Hence the question is really equivalent to the following ; 
What is the origin of motion and its laws ? 

Different theories are possible : 

(i) Materialism assumes the self-existence of material 
atoms with their motor force. It assumes that atoms and 
the different modes of motion have been in existence from 
all eternity. 

(ii) Deism assumes that God Almighty created the 
material atoms at a certain point of time, gave them their 
forces and laws, and thus created the vast machine which 
we call the world ; and ever since the time of creation, the 
world has been going on by itself independently and outside 
of God, just as a machine once constructed and set going by 
a human artificer goes on by itself without any further 
interference. 

(iii) Ideal-realism assumes that all changes or motions 
in the material universe have their origin in one immanent 
self-realising idea or thought. Causality in nature is the 
putting forth of energy by one Absolute mental power for 
the realisation of an end. The evolution of the entire 
physical world is guided by an idea and purpose present and 
operative in it. 

The question now is : Which of them is the right 
theory ?* 

Materialism is unsatisfactory. It assumes everything 
and explains nothing. It fails to explain the presence of 
law and order in the world-system and the origin of life and 
mind. 

Deism, though much better than crude Materialism, is 
too anthropomorphic. It supposes that the relation of God 
to the world is the same as the relation of the human 
artificer is to his production. 

* For a complete and critical account of these theories, see Philosophy 
of God or the Absolute. . .. 
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Ideal-realism or Panentheism explains what other 
theories fail to explain. It can adequately account for the 
causality, order, laws and harmony found in Nature. The 
extremely complex adaptations of means to definite results 
that we find everywhere in Nature, organic and inorganic, 
and the origin of life and mind can be explained only on 
this hypothesis. It is consistent with the principle of 
Conservation of Energy and the most recent theory of 
matter. (See Note at the end). In fact, on the whole, it 
is the most satisfactory theory of the world and is thus 
preferred by Rational Philosophy. 


NOTE. 

Nature and constitution op Matter. 

A general account of the principal hypotheses as to the nature 
and constitution of matter has been given in § 2 of this chapter. 
It has been pointed out there that modern science favours what is 
called the dynamical theory of matter and explains the atoms in 
dynamical terms, viz., as centres of force or energy or rather as 
systems of energies or forces in equilibrium. A brief account of 
the several dynamical theories of atoms is given below. 

(i) The view of Boscovitch and Faraday, According to these 
distinguished scientists, the ultimate constituents of matter called 
atoms are not indivisible, inert, unalterable particles, but are mere 
centm of force. They are really centres or unextended mathe¬ 
matical points from which attractive and repellent forces operate 
according to fixed laws. Thus matter is reduced to a number of 
forces acting from a number of points. These scientists finally 
conclude that the atoms are the centres pr points from which one 
mivenal energy which is the essence of the world operates. 

(ii) The view of Sir William Tho7nson {Lord Kelvin) and 

Hetmholiz, According to them, the atoms are probably small 

14 
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vorfcex-rings or rotatiog portions of the ether which is a 'perfect 
fluid’ filling all space. By a ‘p®rfect fluid’ they mean a friction¬ 
less uniesisting fluid without any inertia. It is assumed by them 
that the whole of space is filled by a fluid or liquid which must 
flow through eternity without stopping,- because, being perfect, it 
involves no friction. It is further assumed that in this fluid 
there are innumerable eddies, whirlpools, or vortex-rings, which, 
being in an all but perfect fluid, are virtually everlasting and 
answer the purpose of what have been called atoms ; for rotation 
once commenced in a perfect or frictionless fluid w’ill continue for 
ever. 

I (iii) More recently, it has been supposed that the atoms are 

I extremely complex systems or reservoirs of equilibrated forces. 
This is the view of Oshvaid and many others. 

Indeed, it is generally held now-a-days that the atoms, instead 
of being the ultimate inert constituents of matter, are themselves 
made up of simpler units {electrons or ions). Each atom is a 
system of units which revolve about one another and about a 
common centre with inconceivable rapidity. Hence an atom is 
sometimes described as a little world in itself as a solar system 
in miniature. "Chemical atoms,” says a distinguished writer, 
"are very complicated structures: an atom of pure iron is probably 
a vastly more complicated system than that of the planflts and 
their satellites: each constituent of a chemical atom must go 
through an orbit in the millionth part of the twinkling of an eye, 
in which it is successively or simultaneously under the influence 
of many other constituents or possibly comes into collision with 

them”. 

What, then, are these ‘ions’ or ‘electrons’ themselves, of which 
the atoms are said to be composed ? We have seen above that, 
according to Faraday, the atoms are ultimate centres of energy, 
and, according to Lord Kelvin, they are vortex-rings in the ether 
which is a perfect fluid. These theories of atoms are not favoured 
now-a-days. but still it is possible that the units or ions whicli 
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constitute the atoms are themselves ultimate centres ol onei'ey 

or perhaps vortex-rings in the other. 

Thus energy is the essence of matter ; and tins onergl j 

expresses itself in two ways :-(i) intra-atomic energy, 
energy within the atom as manifested in the extremely rapi( 
revolutionary movements of the constituent electrons or .ons 
and (ii) as extra-atoynic energy luauifested in the force o 

outward motion and impact. 

It is easy to see that all the above theories of matter are con- | 

sistent with and tend to support Theistic Idealism, Ideal-realism 

or Panentheism. Let us take the latest theory of matter. Ac¬ 
cording to it, there is as much systematic unity, harmony, order, 
Ireign of law in a minute atom as there is in the largest planetary 
Isystem, and that, through the combination of such atoms, the 

> entire material cosmos has been built up-a fact which suggests 

'\that the material world had its origin in a single mental power 
' working according to plan and purpose. As Dr. Flint remar s, 
"What does this mean, if not that every ultimate atom of matter 
is full to the very heart of it with evidences of the power and 
wisdom of God. and that every particle of dust or drop of water 
is crowded with traces of the action of the Divine Reason, not 
less marvellous, it may be, than those which Astronomy exhibits 
in the structure of the heavens and the evolutions of the heavenly 


bodies ?” {Theism, p. 116). 

In like manner it may be shown that the theories advanced 
by Lord Kelvin and Faraday are consistent with the belief m 
God. According to Lord Kelvin, the atoms are rotating portions 
of a perfect fluid, and, as such, are indestructible, for rotation 
once commenced in a perfect fluid will continue for ever. But, 
as Dr. Flint points out, "There is nothing in a perfect fluid to 

account either for the origin or cessation of rotation.The 

origin and cessation of rotation in fluids are due to their im¬ 
perfection, their internal friction, their viscosity. The origin or 
cessation of rotation in a perfect fluid must be the effect of super¬ 
natural action ; in other words, every vortex-atom must owe the 
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rotation which gives it its individuality to a Divine impulse.’' 
{Ihid., p. 115). Finally, it may be said with regard to Faraday 
and Boscovitch that these writers have themselves admitted the 
existence of one universal mental energy as underlying material 
phenomena. Eeferring to their theory, Dr. Flint observes that 
"this view, that what alone substantially underlies all the pheno¬ 
mena we designate material is an acting mind, an energising will, 
has not only been reached by mental philosophers and idealistic 
speculators, but by those physicists who, like Boscovitch and 
Faraday, have found themselves forced to conclude that what is 
constitutive of matter is not indivisible particles, even infinitesi¬ 
mally small, but mere centres of force, since force necessarily 
implies some sort of substance, and, therefore, spirit where not 
mattei*." {Ibid., p. 112). 



CHAPTBB IX. 

The World op Living Beings. 

(Problems of Life). 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks. 

In the world of our experience, realities are found in 
three forms :—(1) inanimate or non-living ; (2) animate or 
living ; and (3) mental or conscious. Hitherto we were 
dealing with inanimate or non-living material things. We 
have now to deal with beings which, while they possess 
material bodies, have also the attributes of life. Now, several 
questions are to be discussed here. What are the points of 
difference between a living and a non-living being ? Is 
a living organism merely a delicate and complex machine, or 
is it something more ? What is the origin of life ? How 
have the various species of living beings (plants and animals) 
come into existence ? These are the main questions to be 
discussed in philosophy of life. 

§ 2. Mechanism and life contrasted. Meaning of machine^ 
organism and organisation. 

A machine may be roughly defined as an aggregate of a 
number of material parts, so collocated and adapted to one 
another in shape, size and position as to produce, through 
their interaction and co-operation, one joint result 
(e. </., a watch, a steam-engine). Now, a living body is also 
made up of a number of parts collocated and adapted in such 
a way as to produce a joint result. It thus far resembles a 
machine. The question, therefore, naturally arises : How 
does a living organism differ from a machine ? Is there any 
difference between the two ? Or, is a living body merely a 
more complex machine ? 

Now, when we closely examine a living organism, we 
find that it possesses certain characteristics which are 


no 
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wanting in a machine. In a machine the parts are put 
together or combined from outside by some external energy. 
In the case of an organism the parts are evolved from within 
and made to co-operate by a power seated within. In other ii 
words, a machine is an artificial whole, whereas an organ¬ 
ism is a self-developed whole ; a machine is made, whereas ) 
an organism grows. A living organism has the powers of • 
developing itself by differentiation and integration of parts 
and functions, of assimilating materials from without for its 
own nourishment, of repairing itself, and of reproduction or 
giving rise to a new living being out of itself. Thus, growth ' 
from within, assimilation from without, self-repairing and 


propagation or reproduction are the distinguishing features 
of life. But these characteristics are never found in a 
machine. A machine, therefore, is a non-living thing. 

We are now in a position to understand the meaning of 
organic unity or organization. A living organism is not a 
mere aggregate or combination of parts. It is a system¬ 
atised unity of members, organs or parts which carry on 
different functions needed for the working out of a common 
end {viz.t the preservation and health of the whole). As 
Dr. Caird says, “The totality here is something more than 
the mere sum of the parts. There are infused into the parts 
the elements of order, proportion, diversity of form and 
distribution of functions according to a general end.” 
{Philosophy of Religion, p. 99). In fact, it is the life or the 
vital power of the whole that evolves and vitalizes the parts 
and gives them their connection. The whole is necessary 
to the parts, and the parts to one another and the whole. As 
Dr. Flint says, “In every plant and animal the whole is not 
merely composed of the parts, but acts as a whole through 
and by its parts, each part needing, conditioning, and influ¬ 
encing the whole, and the whole needing, conditioning, and 
influencing the parts.” {Anti-theistic theories, p. Ibb)- ^ 
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living organism has thus the unity of reciprocal action and 
influence. It is a‘unity in plurality—a single connected 
whole, of which all the elements, parts and energies are 
co-ordinated by a central immanent power to its self-preser¬ 
vation and self-perfection. This is what is meant by saying 
that a living being is an organic unity. 

§ 3. Origin of Life. 

We have next to discuss the question of the origin of 
life, Two main theories are possible 

(1) The theory of spontaneous generation or ahiogenesis 

and (2) the theory of biogenesis. 

1. According to the first theory, life arose spontaneously 
out of non-living matter. It assumes that, through the 
fortuitous combination of the atoms of certain elements {e.g., 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen), elementary forms of 
life known d.% protoplasmic cells were produced in the begin¬ 
ning, and that the various species of plants and animals have . 
been gradually evolved out of them. (See Ch. X).* 

Criticism. 

(i) The theory of spontaneous generation or ahiogenesis 
has not been scientifically established. A series of experi¬ 
ments performed by Pasteur, Tyndall. Lister and others has 
practically established that life always comes out of previous 


• This theory of the origin of life has been accepted by the advocates of 
Materialism and Naturalism. These thinkers contend that all the phenomena 
of life can be explained by means of the processes of inanimate matter, 
and that, therefore, the hypotheses of a special vital force and a Creative 
Mind are absolutely unnecessary. In support of their theory that life is a 
product of matter, modern materialists generally adduce two facts:— 
(i) the identity of living bodies with inanimate objects as to substance— 
when the body of a living being is analysed, it is found to contain only such 
elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen ; (ii) artificial production 
of some organic products, e. g., bile, sugar. For a full account of 
Materialism, see Philosophy of God. See also Ch. X. 
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life, and that there is no such thing as spontaneous genera¬ 
tion of life out of non-living matter. It was formerly 
assumed that the origin of microscopic living organisms 
called bacteria or bacilli and infusoria was a clear instance 
of spontaneous generation. But latterly it has been experi¬ 
mentally found that when all previous bacterial life con¬ 
tained in any substance is completely destroyed, and air and 
water containing living germs are rigidly excluded from the 
substance, then no bacteria appear, however long it may be 
kept—a fact which shows that they do not originate spon¬ 
taneously, but from prev iously existent liv.ing germs. 

(ii) It is true that some substances, which were once 
supposed to be products of living organisms alone, have been 
produced artificially out of inorganic elements. It is also 
true that the chemical constitution of the body of a living 
being is now well known, and that it is found to be composed 
of such inorganic elements as Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen. But these facts do not support the theory of 
Abiogenesis or help us in bridging over the gulf between 
matter and life. All the substances that have been produced 
artificially have been found to be dead or lifeless objects ; 
scientists have not been able to impart life to them. The 
chemical constitution of every organic matter—brain, blood, 
nerve, albumen, protoplasm itself—may be well known ; but 
has any scientist been able to construct any substance which 
manifests a single vital property ? A living body does con¬ 
tain the elements of which an inanimate object is composed; 
but still, so long as it is alive, it displays certain peculiar 
properties which are entirely different in kind from the 
properties of inorganic objects and which are wholly 
inexplicable on the purely materialistic (physico-chemical) 
principles. As Dr. Flint rightly asks, “How can the power 
of acting from within—one to which there is nothing 
properly analogous in lifeless matter— come from without, 
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from lifeless matter ? How can mechanical and chemical 
forces result in a force which resists and rules them¬ 
selves, and which enables that which possesses it to act of 
and for itself,—in a faculty of adaptation to circumstances, 
of selective assimilation, growth, inherent renewal, and 
reproduction ?” {AntUtheistic Theories, p. 1G7). 

(iii) Some supporters of Materialism or Naturalism {e.g., 
Prof. Huxley and Tyndall), though admitting that there is 
no experimental evidence that life can arise save from ante¬ 
cedent life, believe that spontaneous generation of life out of 
lifeless matter occurred in the inaccessibly remote past.* 
But this view is quite unscientific—it implies a belief 
without evidence and against evidence. We are not justified 
in believing a hypothesis as scientific, in favour of which we 
do not find a single relevant fact. These thinkers themselves 
admit that every experiment undertaken to prove their 
hypothesis of spontaneous genemtion ends in confirming the 
opposite hypothesis. What reason have they, then, for 
supposing that spontaneous generation took place only once 
long ago ? If matter could produce life at one time, how is 
it that matter does not produce life now ? What physical 
and chemical forces did once, they are expected to do often, 
if not continually. Has matter now lost any known property 
or power which it possessed long ago, e. g., when it was in a 
cooling condition ? Has it been shown that its constitution 
has now been thoroughly changed ? If not, how are we 
justified in accepting the hypothesis ? It is universally 
admitted that matter is now better fitted for the support of 
life. If so, what reason is there for believing that it was 
ever more fitted than at present for originating life ? 

II. Thus the theory of biogenesis—according to which 
all life comes out of previous life (omnevivuin ex vivo )— 


• See Note at the end of this chapter. 
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appears to be the right one, and indeed no fact has yet been 
discovered which contradicts the theory. It is really based 
on universal and uniform experience. 

But though life is always found to come out of previous 
life, the question may still be asked : What is the origin of 
the first life whence all life on earth is derived ? Whence 
did the first living germs or beings arise ? 

Now, to explain the origin of life, we must fall back on 
the theory of a supreme mental principle viewed as the 
ultimate cause of the world. When we take into account 
the fact that there is a gulf between matter and life over 
which science can throw no bridge—when, at the same time, 
we reflect on the extremely complex adaptations of means to 
ends, and of lower ends to higher ones, that are needed for 
the production and support of life, the belief in the existence 
of a supreme mental power working according to plan and 
purpose is forced upon our minds. We must not. suppose 
that adaptations of means to ends—differentiation and co¬ 
ordination of parts and functions—are found only in the 
case of higher organisms; even the most elementary 
protoplasmic cell (with which life begins, so far as we know) 
is an inconceivably complex system of co-ordinated atoms 
and molecules, subject to the control of the whole over the 
parts. How can such facts be accounted for ? Only on the 
supposition that the evolution of living beings is guided by 
idea, plan and purpose. 

I Thus the theory of a Supreme Mind or God is justified ; 
and this theory assumes three main forms :— 

(1) The theory of special creation. According to this, 
the different classes or species of living beings were created 
by God at the beginning all at 07ice, exactly as we find them 
now-a-days. 

(2; The theory of creation combined with the theory 
of evolution {Deistic theory of evolution). According to this. 
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God did not create the different species of living beings 
separately. He created at the outset a few living germs and 
gave them their power of development ; and out of them the 
different species of living beings have been evolved without 
any further interference on the part of God. 

(3) The theory of Panentheism or Ideal-realism (which 
is also evolutionistic). According to this, the evolution of 
the entire world-system is brought about and guided by one 
immanent idea or mental principle which realises itself as 
a concrete universal life and mind in and through the world- 
system, and finite life is simply a finite reproduction of 
the universal life.* 

The question of the origin of the differe nt species of 
living beings is an important one and is fully dealt with in 
the next chapter. 


NOTE. 

Origin of Life. 

A general account of the principal hypotheses as to the 
origin of hfe has been given in § 3 of this chapter. It has been 
pointed out there that the theory of Biogenesis which assumes that 
life always arises out of antecedent life seems to be the true 
one, and that, to explain the origin of the ‘first life,’ we must fall 
back on some form of the Theistic theory. We may briefly con¬ 
sider here the views of several eminent scientists regarding the 
origin of life. 

(i) According to M. Pouchet, Crosse and Bastian, the theory 
of abiogenesis or spontaneous generation is the right one. But 

• The question “Which of these three theisHc theories (s the most 
satisfactory ?» will be discussed in Philosophy of God. It may be simply 

rcmatkcd here that the theory of special creation is not favoured by modern 
science. See Ch. X. 
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a closer scientific investigation carried on by eminent scientists, 
such as Huxley, Pasteur, Tyndall and Lister, has fully established 
the principle that life is always derived from antecedent life ; 
and this is generally accepted now-a-days. “The present state 
of knowledge,” says Huxley, “furnishes us with no link between 
the living and the not-living.” (Article on Biology, in the 
Encyclopadia Britannica). 

(ii) Huxley and Tyndall take up a peculiar position. They 
admit, as scientific men, that there is no scientific evidence in 
support of the theory that life can arise out of non-living matter. 
But still they believe that spontaneous generation of life out of 
non-living matter actually took place in the remote past. Thus 
Prof. Huxley remarks, “If it were given me to look beyond the 
abyss of geologically recorded time to the still more remote period 
when the earth was passing through physical and chemical 
conditions, which it can no more see again than a man can recall 
his infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of 
living protoplasm from non-living matter.” Similarly, Prof. 
Tyndall remarks, "By an intellectual necessity I cross the 
boundary of the experimental evidence and discern in that matter 
which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers,...have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life.” A full criticism of this fanciful hypothesis has been given 
in p. 113. 

(iii) According to Sir William Thomson ( Lord Kelvin ) and 
Helmholtz, living germs may have been carried to the earth in the 
clefts or crevices of meteoric stones” the fragments of shattered 

I 

planets which once abounded with living beings. 

On this theory we may make two remarks* : 

(a) In the first place, this is not a theory of the origin of life 


• It is sometimes said that this is an absurd hypothesis, for the heat of 

meteoric stones must be fatal to life. But this objection has little value, for 

apparently the heat in a deep crevice of a large meteorite would not be so 
intense as to destroy a living germ. 
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as such, but only of terrestrial life ; and this is admitted by Sir 
W. Thomson, a staunch supporter of Theism and Teleology. 

(b) No positive evidence can be produced on behalf of it. 

(iv) According to Dr. Zaohanus, Prof. Preyer and others, life 
is co*6val with matter, has passed from nebula to nebula, and has 
been derived by our earth from the nebulous mass whence it 
was severed. 

But this hypothesis is quite untenable. Life requires certain 
material conditions— e. g., moderate temperature, and these are 
supposed to be absent from a nebula. How, then, can we suppose 
that life has come to the earth from the nebulous mass whence it 
was severed ? Modern science supposes that the earth was too 
hot for life when it was detached from the nebulous mass, and 
that its surface gradually became cool enough to be habitable. 

(v) Some speculators abolish the commonly accepted 
distinction between the living and the lifeless, the organic and 
the inorganic, and ascribe to every particle of matter a faint 
degree of life. 

But this is a fanciful hypothesis. What is commonly called 
lifeless matter is certainly not alive in the sense in which a living 
being is alive. It is not found to possess any of the vital 
properties described in pp. 110-111. How, then, can we accept 
this hypothesis as scientific ? 

CoTiclusion. We conclude, then, that, in order to explain the 
origin of life, we must assume the existence of a supreme mental 
power working in and through Nature. Indeed, as pointed out 
before, when we carefully examine the constitution of living 
beings, we are constrained to believe in the existence of such a 
mental power. We may add here that, if "matter contains the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life," as has been remarked, 
patter must be something very different from what it 
^ has hitherto been supposed to be—it must be subject to the 
.operation of thought—its processes and transformations must 
J have regulating idea or purpose immanent in them all. 



CHAPTER X. 

Origin of the World. 

(Doctrines op Creation and Evolution_ 

Mechanical and Teleological). 

§ I. Preliminary Remarks : Theories of CreaHon and Evolution 
contrasted. 

We have discussed above in a general way the questions 
of the nature and origin of matter and life. We now proceed 
to consider fully the question of the origin of the world. 
There are two main theories of the origin of the world—the 
theory of special creation and that of evolution. 

The theory of special creation, as commonly understood, 
consists in supposing that all the various classes of beings 
composing the world-system were created by God in the 
beginning in the same forms in which we find them now. 
According to this theory, there was a time when there was 
no being except God. Being perfect in Himself, He had no 
need of a world. But still at some point of time in the 
remote past, He thought of producing a world of finite 
beings, and then, by the mere act of His will, created such a 
a world out of nothing. God said, “Let there be a world,” 
and the world came into being at once. Thus, according to 
this theory, the world has not passed through a process of 
gradual evolution. God created at the outset all its contents 
—all its nebulae, stars, suns, planets, satellites just as they 
now exist and the first representatives of all the different 
species of plants and animals which now fill the earth. * 

The theory of special creation as explained above, simple 

* This is a general account of the Deiitic ot Popular Theistic view of 
creation- This view is essentially monistic, for, according to it, the ultimate 
reality is one. But there are other monistic theories—e. g., Pantheism, 
Panentheism. There are also dualistic and pluralistic views of the origin of 
the world. For a full account of these, sec Ch. XXI, Philosophy of God. 
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though it is, no longer commends itself to the scientific 
spirit. Modern scientists, after a closer study of the struc¬ 
ture and history of the world, have begun to favour the 
the theory of evolution which consists in supposing that the 
world with all its various contents has come to be what it is 
by a slow process of development from a lower and simpler 
condition. * 

Thus the theory of evolution appears to be the more 
scientific one. It is really supported by the evidences 
furnished by such sciences as Astronomy, Geology and 
Biology. But there is wide diversity of opinion regarding 
the nature and cause of evolution. Some suppose that the 
process of evolution is quite mechanical ; others suppose that 
it is wholly teleological. In other words, some suppose that 
the process of evolution takes place automatically or sponta¬ 
neously without being guided by a creative idea, thought or 
purpose ; others suppose that the process of evolution is 
guided by a thought, purpose, end or idea—that what we 
call evolution is simply the mode of operation of a Creative 
Mind or God. 

We see, then, that the theory of evolution assumes two 
forms— mechanical ojidi teleological. The theory of teleological 
evolution, again, may be deistic or panentheistic. According 
to the former, God is wholly transcendent, i. e., outside the 
world-system. According to the latter, God is the self- 
realising immanent spirit of the world-system and guides the 
course of evolution from within. We have now to consider 
these theories separately. 

§ 2. The Theory of Mechanical Evolution. 

As has been said before, according to this theory, the 

• In the present chapter it is simply pointed out that the theory of special 
creation is opposed to the teaching of modern science. For a full account of 

^"volved in the Deistic theory of creation in time, see 
Ch XaI, Philosophy of God. 
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process of evolution is quite mechanical or automatic. In 
other words, according to it, the changes which constitute 
the course of evolution are not guided by any intelligent 
activity, thought or idea, but are the results of the opera¬ 
tion of the] blind physical or mechanical forces of nature. 
This is the view of Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer and some 
others. The theory of mechanical evolution in its most 
complete form is found in the “Synthetic Philosophy’’ of 
Herbert Spencer who tries to prove that there has been one 
continuous process of evolution from primitive nebulee up to 
the highest forms of human society. 

He begins by assuming the laws of matter as explained 
in the physical sciences and tries with their help to account 
for the origin of the physical cosmos (or, to be more precise, 
of that '’part of the physical cosmos with which we are 
directly concerned and which is best known to us, viz., our 
own solar system). He here uses the nebular hypothesis as 
propounded by Laplace. {Vide Cosmological Evolution 
below). The explanation of the physical cosmos is found in 
Spencer’s “First Principles’’ and “Essays.” 

He then discusses the question of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the different species of living beings in his 
“Principles of Biology”, Herein he employs the theories of 
biological evolution as worked out by Lamarck and Darwin. 
{Vide Biological Evolution). 

He next considers the question of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of mind in his “Principles of Psychology.” 

He next takes up the questions of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the social organisations in his “Principles of Socio- 

-logy.” 

Finally, in his “Principles of Ethics” he tries to deter¬ 
mine what our manners and customs should be, and why. 

The entire series of works mentioned above constitutes 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. Spencer supposes that the 
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whol6 process of evolution is vi€c}i(tiiicQlt i.€., without the 
guidance of a creative idea or thought. He also assumes 
that this process is continuous, so that there are no gaps 
between matter and life, life and mind, and animal mind and 
rational mind. He admits that there is one absolute power 
which is the ground of all things, but declares that this is 
unknown and unknowable, and he even goes so far as to say 
that this absolute power is probably impersonal. It may also 
be pointed out here that in explaining biological and mental 
evolution he assumes throughout the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission of acquired powers and tendencies. Let ns now 
consider cosmological and biological evolutions separately. 

1. The Mechanical Theory of Cosmological Evolution. 

As pointed out before, Spencer and other modern ad¬ 
vocates of the theory of mechanical evolution, when trying to 
explain the origin of the physical cosmos, do not attempt 
more than a mechanical explanation of our own solar system. 
Here they avail themselves of the ‘nebular hypothesis’ of 
Laplace.* It is supposed by them that the matter of which 
the solar system is composed existed at a very remote period 
as a diffused nebula or cloud of gas, vapour or ‘star-dust’ 
and was gradually condensed into the globular bodies (the 
sun, planets, satellites) by the physical forces inherent in it, 
operating according to known physical laws. At the time of 
f the condensation of the nebulous mass, some small masses or 

• It is of course tacitly assumed by these thinkers that other solar 

and stellar systems of the universe may be similarly explained. It may 

be stated in this connection that many nebulae are still to be seen with a 

telescope in the outer regions of the sky. At one time they were believed 

to be clusters of stars like patches in the Milky Way. But now they are 

generaky supposed to be composed of matter in an attenuated, diffused 

and gaseous condition. It is believed that the component particles of a 

nebula are in a state of intense agitation, motion or vibration and produce 

^ heat and light through their friction, and so we see the nebulous mass as 
an axis of light or a fiery cloud* 

16 
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portions were detached or flung off. These condensed into 
planets, including our earth ; and the still smaller portions 
that were thrown off by them at the time of their condensa¬ 
tion formed the satellites or moons. The central mass 
became the sun. 

, Thus, according to this hypothesis, the entire solar 
system was once in a nebulous state from which it has been 
gradually evolved into its present condition conformably to 
I physical laws. 

In this hypothesis a number of assumptions is made, 
viz., the existence of nebulous matter and motion, the laws 
governing matter, a primitive collocation of the constituents 
of the nebula, and conservation of energy. The motions 
of the planets are explained as the resultants of the original 
projectile and repulsive forces and the attractive force of 
gravitation. The peculiarity of this hypothesis is that, ac- 
1 cording to it, the solar system was evolved out of the nebula 
■ quite automatically or mechanically without the guidance of 
any creative mind.* 

II. The Mechanical Theory of Biological Evolution. 

In the above way the earth was gradually formed and 
became habitable for living beings. The question now is ; 
How are we to explain the origin of life and the various 
species of living beings inhabiting the earth ? Now, the 
evolution of living beings is explained by evolutionists in 
/accordance with Darwin’s theory of ‘f ortuitous variat ions 
^'and natural selection’ and Lamarck’s theory of ‘modification 
■ by the influence of environment.’ (Darwin at first pro¬ 
pounded the theory of fortuitous variation, but he afterwards 

* It is sakl that when Laplace went to make a formal presentation 
of his work to Napoleon, the latter remarked ; “M. Laplace, they tell me 
that you have written this large book on the system of the universe and have 
never even mentioned its Creator” ; whereupon Laplace bluntly answered, 
“Sire, I had no need of any such hypothesis.” 
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combined it with the Lamarckian theory. This theory was 
also accepted by Spencer). It is assumed by the evolutionists 
that the various classes of living beings have been evolved 
out of a few living germs or protoplasmic cells. The question 
naturally arises in this connection ; What is the origin of 
the first living germs ? Borne evolutionists adopt the theory 
of spontaneous generation to explain their origin. (Bee 
p. 111). But Darwin himself did not go so far. He suggested | 
that probably the Creator “breathed the breath of life into' 
a few germs, and out of these germs various species of living 
I beings were evolved according to the principles described 
1 by him without any further interference on the part of the 
I Creator.* 

Now, whatever may be the origin of the ‘first life,’ our 
main question here is :—^How have the different species of ‘I 
living beings come into existence ? 

(a) The question has been answered by Darwin in his 
own way in his two famous works “Origin of Species” and 
“Descent of Man.” According to him, “Species originate 
by means of Natural Selection or through the preservation 
of the favoured races in the struggle for life.” He maintains 
that the various species of plants and animals have acquired ‘ 
their several characteristics by the slow and continuous 
accumulation of minute differences through countless 

• In the last chapter of ‘Origin of Species*, Darwin made the following 
concluding remark“There is grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers having been originally breathed by the creator into a few 
forms or into one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple beginnings, endless 
forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being 
evolved,” Darwin thus far spoke like a deist, but most of his followers 
assumed that even these ultimate living germs were evolved out of inanimate 
matter quite mechanically. These followers of Darwin were thus supporters 
of materialism or naturalism, and even Darwin himself often spoke like a 
materialist. It may be added here that the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation is still an unsupported one. (Sec pp. 111 . 117 ). 
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gfenerations, and that the human race itself has been develop¬ 
ed through innumerable accumulated minute variations from 
some group of anthropoid apes whose o^*n origin, again, 
may ultimately be traced to the humblest of organic things. 
Even man, therefore, is no distinct creation. His nearest 
cousins at the present day are the apes, and his pedigree 
extends backwards until it joins that of the lowliest 
zoophytes. 

Let us now explain the theory more precisely. Life on ^ 
earth began with a single living ‘germ’ (protoplasmic cell) i 
or a small number of ‘germs’ (cells). Now, a living cell is 
kno^Mi to have several characteristics (i) it multiplies i 
itself by self-division : one cell multiplies itself by division ! 
into two cells, and each of these, into two others, and so on ; i 
this characteristic makes physical gi’owth and reproduction 
possible ; (ii) it varies spontaneously or fortuitously ; hence 
a new cell is never altogether like that from which it is 
derived ; (iii) it transmits its spontaneous variations by law 
of heredity to the new cell derived from it. It is easy to 
see that these characteristics of cells have made the growth, 
multiplication and evolution of living beings possible. But ] 
one thing more must be remembered. The life of every j 
living creature consists in a struggle for existence in the /| 
midst of circumstances in which it is placed. In other 
words, it has to struggle constantly to maintain its existence 
against other rival living creatures and the forces of Nature. 

In this universal struggle those living creatures that prove , 
to be the fittest alone survive or maintain their existence ; / 
and they may l)e said to be selected by Nature as the fittest 
for existence to the rejection of a number of unfit ones.* It 
may be said, then, that the existing species of living beings 

• Hence his theory is often called the theory of natural selection and 
survival of the fittest. Sec Note on Biological Evolution, Ch. Xl. 
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are the surviving ones —>■ f.—those that have been selected 
by Nature, so to speak, as fit for preservation. 

What, then, determines the “fitness” or “unfitness” of / 
creatures? How does the evolution of the different species 
and varieties of living beings go on ? According to Darwin 
and his followers, living creatures are constantly undergoing 
spontaneous modifications or variations. No two creatures 
are or ever have been born exactly alike. Protoplasmic cells 
are extremely complex and unstable and therefore liable to 
variation ; and spontaneous variations in the germ-cells 
cause variations in the mature organisms. Now, fortuitous 
organic variations are sometimes beneficial to creatures in 
their struggle for existence, and sometimes detrimental, 
Suppose some spontaneous variations are useful to a creature 
in the struggle for existence. These beneficial changes or 
variations will be inherited by posterity, and perhaps they 
will go on increasing from generation to generation until at 
last through the assemblage or accumulation of variations 
in the same direction, a new species or variety of living 
beings quite fit to maintain itself in the struggle is produced. 
Again, the changes that are injurious may go on increasing 
through several generations; if so, a new variety of creatures 
will be at last evolved totally unfit for the struggle, so that 
it will have to perish inevitably. 

To sum up : new forms of structure arc produced by | 
fortuitous variations, and of these some help the creatures ! 
possessing them in the struggle for existence, and are handed 
down to posterity and go on accumulating from generation 
to generation; while the injurious ones render creatures' 
unfit for the struggle and lead to their speedy or final 

extinction^ 

In this way, the existing species of plants and animals 
been formed by the accumulation of beneficial varia¬ 
tions through countless generations, while innumerable 
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other forms made their appearance and perished again, 
because they varied in the wrong direction. The crust of 
the earth is full of the fossil remains of the species which 
proved ‘unfit’ and died out in the struggle for existence. 

The above is a general account of Darwin’s original 
theory. As pointed out before, Darwin at first enunciated 
the principle of fortuitous variation, but he afterwards 
supplemented it by other principles * including the 
Lamarckian principle of modification by the influence of 
environment. According to his later view, organic changes 
may be partly fortuitous and partly brought about by 
external circumstances. 

(b) The Lamarckian theory of biological evolution is as 
follows:—The variations in the living creatures do not arise 
fortuitously or spontaneously. They are drawn forth or 
caused by outward circumstances. The influence of' 
environment or outward circumstances upon a creature 
prompts it to act in some peculiar ways for self-preservation. 
Such actions of a creature in response to its environment 
gradually change its form and adapt it to the peculiar 
circumstances, and produce the necessary organs and limbs. 
For instance, a creature may be compelled to crawl or swim 
or perform other modes of locomotion according to circum- 
stances ; and through constant exercise necessary organs in 
rudimentary forms are gradually formed. Thus, living 
creatures are moulded, as it were, by circumstances, and 
limbs and sense-organs are gradually developed agreeably to ^ 
the creatures’ wants or needs. 

* Hence his own theory of fortuitous variation occupies a smaller 
ipace in his later writings than In his earlier ones. Occasionally, when he 
was unable to trace certain modifications of animals in respect of form, 
colour and habits to their struggle for existence in relation to other species 
or external conditions, he suggested that they were due to sexual selection. 
He also appealed to the principle of correlation 0/ growth. See Note on 
-Biological Evolution at the end of chapter XI. 
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It should be remembered that, according to this theory, 
the evolution of new organs is not the work of one genera¬ 
tion only. The modifications and improvements that are 
acquired by parents are inherited by the offspring which 
again, in their turn, acquire some improvements over and 
above what has been inherited by them. Thus, developments 
of organs continue to increase with each succeeding genera¬ 
tion, and the species of living creatures become better and 
better adapted to the peculiar circumstances. 

\ To sum up ; according to Lamarck, variations are im- 
'posed upon creatures by the force of environment. These 
are transmitted by inheritance and go on accumulating from 
generation to generation, and thus at last give rise to new 
species. The environment compels the creatures to struggle 
for existence, and such struggle or effort in its different 
forms produces different organs and limbs. Mediuvi or 
environment, need or want, exercise, habit and heredity are 
the factors which make biological evolution possible. 


Comparison of the two hypotheses. Let us now compare 
the Lamarckian hypothesis with Darwin’s original hyno 
thesis. According to both, species are not fixed and 
mmutable. and they have originated hy development But 
according to the Lamarckian hypothesis, variations are 

IZTi ® the force_of environment from 

w i thT ''' creatu-rTs-ftrough interaction 

hWh ' “““ding to Darwin’s original 

d^tal fh’ spontan eous, fortuitous, !cei. 

- former, HTh^ 

to ne^ecies; according to the latte; T 

modifications which are snontane.. ’ ™'^‘ations or 

an^tmsmitted by inheritaL • gud^heT 

-^— . . uoe , gjid these account for the 
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origin of new species. According to the former, function 

e xercise — co m e a^first, and creates a necessary organ T 
according to the latter, the organ comes first, and makes the, 
function possible. According to the former. Nature compels 
creatures to struggle for existence, and this struggle develops 
the organs necessary to carry on the struggle. According 
to the latter. Nature spontaneously provides creatui’es with 
organs which are used in the struggle for existence. 

^ § 3. General criticism. 

1. The theory of mechanical evolution leaves too much 
to chance. The explanation which is offered to us does not 
seem to be at all adequate, when we consider the nature of 
the things explained. Material atoms chaotically combined 
and material forces working blindly cannot be rationally 
thought of as producing the beauty, order and harmony of 
the world-system. Modern science has conclusively proved 
that order universally reigns even where elements out of 
which confusion might have arisen are present in abundance. 
It has proved that all things proceed under the influence of 
laws, unfailing and unerring, which apply at once 
to the minutest part and the mightiest whole. Now, 
how can we explain these facts on the mechanical theory ? 
Do they not rather reveal the existence and operation of a 
supreme intelligence ? Indeed, the extremely complex 
adaptations of means to ends—the wonderful signs of selec¬ 
tion, combination and gradation that we find everywhere 
in nature, and specially in organic nature, force us to fall 

f back on teleology. It is inconceivable that the entire cosmos 
has arisen hy a mere chance integration of matter. It is 
inconceivable that fortuitous variations and modifications 
imposed by the environment have brought about the sense- 
organs—the eyes, ears, and the like,—the vital organs 
heart, lungs, stomach—and the organs of locomotion—fins 
for swimming, wings for flying, legs for walking—which are 
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SO wonderfully constructed and so perfectly adjusted to their 
respective functions. Think of the wonderful instincts of 
lower animals. Think of the structure and working even 
of such a tiny organ as the foot of an ant or the wing of 
a fly. Think of the constitution of a minute protoplasmic 
cell with which life begins, or even of the minutest material 
atom. (See p. 106 and p. 114). Does the explanation 
offered by the naturalistic thinkers seem to be at all 
adequate ? 

2. The doctrine of evolution, rightly understood, is not 
inconsistent with the theory of teleology. On the contrary, 
it supports teleology. Evolution is nothing but development, 
but the word ‘development’ seems to imply that a substance 
tends towards a definite end. Thus the idea of evolution, 
instead of excluding the idea of finality or teleology, seems 
naturally to imply it. 

But let us consider cosmological and biological evolutions 
separately. Let us see whether they demand intelligence as 
their ultimate cause. 

(a) Let us first consider the evolution of physical cosmos. 
When we carefully consider the nebular theory of evolution,* 
we find that it implies the existence of a guiding intelli¬ 
gence. As Dr. Flint says, “The solar system could only 
have been evolved out of its nebulous state into that which- 
it now presents if the nebula possessed a certain size, mass, 
form and constitution—if it was neither too rare nor too 
dense, neither too fluid nor too tenacious ; if its atoms were 
all numbered, its elements all weighed, its constituents all 
disposed in due relation to each other—that is to say, only 
if the nebula was, in reality, as much a system of order, 

• This is only a plausible hypothesis. It may or may not be true- See 

NfMar Hypothesis ia Encyclopadia Britonnica. But even granting that 

It is a true hypoAesis, we Rnd that it is consistent with and supports 
teleology. 

17 
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for which intelligence alone could account, as the worlds 
which have been developed from it.” {Theism, pp. 191-192). 
Indeed, when we consider the matter closely, the questions 
naturally arise in our minds ; Whence was that primitive 
collocation of material substance which made evolution 
possible ■?* And why did that substance assume the orderly 
forms which we now see ? It might have assumed an 
infinity of other forms. To answer these questions, we 
must fall back on Teleology. 

(i) Take again biological evolution. The development 
of higher organisms out of lower ones according to definite 
laws is itself a sign of the existence of a supreme regulative 
intelligence. “Development itself is not a cause, but a 
process—it is something which must have a cause ; and the 
only kinds of developments which have yet been shown to 
be exemplified in the organic world demand intelligence as 
their ultimate cause.” In fact, the characters and relation¬ 
ships of organic forms and the various biological laws 
governing their evolution, such as the laws of heredity, 
reproduction, variation, correlation of organs, imply the 
existence of a supreme intelligence guiding the course of 
biological evolution. 

We conclude, then, that the process of evolution is teleo¬ 
logical, i.e., it is regulated by ^purpose, thotight, intelligence. 
/Evolution implies advancement by gradations or 
Successive steps towards a definite end. But this advance¬ 
ment by gradations—this steady progress through means 
after means towards an end—is the mark, not of the 

• Even Huxley, one of the strongest supporters of naturalistic evolution, 
admits that the most thorough going evolutionist must at least assume “a 
primordial molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the universe 
are the consequences, and is thereby at the mercy of the tcleologist, who 
can always defy him to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement 
was not intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” 
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operation of blind material atoms and forces, but of a 
conscious will,—a steady purpose shapinjj and ruling all 

things. 

3. The theory of mechanical evolution is unable to 
bridge over certain gaps.* In the first place, there is the 
great gap between the inorganic and the organic worlds— 
between matter and life. How can the mechanical theory 
explain the origin of life on earth ? Supposing that 
science is able to explain the origin of the solar system with 
the help of nebular hypothesis, the question still arises: 
What about the transition from the lifeless to the living v 
There is no physical theory of the origin of life on the earth. 
The experiments performed by eminent scientists establish 
beyond doubt that life always comes out of previous life. 
Growth from within, assimilation and reproduction are 
peculiar characteristics of living beings, but there is nothing 
in inanimate matter that can give rise to them. (See pp.llO- 
117). Thus the gap between matter and life cannot be 
bridged over by the mechanical theory. In the second 
place, there is a gap between mere life and consciousness. 
The lowest living organisms, e.g., plants, have life, but 
apparently no consciousness. The higher living beings have 
consciousness. How does consciousness arise ? Last, but 
not the least, is the great gap between animal mind and 
rational mind. How does reason come into existence, seeing 
that the minds of the lower classes of animals are without 
reason ? 

We' see, then, that the theory of mechanical evolution is 
unable to bridge over (i) the gap between matter and life, 
(ii) that between life and mind, and (iii)that between animal 
mind and rational mind.l 

* These are called ‘hitches in evolution* by Dr Martineau. See also 
Dr. Ward’s Gifford Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism. 

t If it is supposed (as has been supposed by some) that life is always 
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4. According to the Lamarckian theory, the modifica¬ 
tions acquired by living creatures through interaction with 
their environment are transmitted to posterity, and the 
theory was accepted by Spencer, and even by Darwin. But 
Weismann and his followers are of opinion that such 
“acquired modifications” cannot be transmitted to succeed-' 
ing generations. Only spontaneous and inborn germinal 
variations can be inherited by the offspring. According to 
them, ‘acquired characters, modifications or variations,’ 
whether beneficial or not, cannot at all affect or cause 
variations in the germ-cell out of which the new living 
creature is born, and thus cannot be transmitted to the 
succeeding generations; and this being the case, the 
Lamarckian theory that species are developed and new organs 
and limbs are formed through the accumulation of acquired 
variations in the course of many generations, falls to the 
ground. They maintain that only internal variations of the 
germ-plasm—i.e., modifications occurring spontaneously 
within the germ-cell can be transmitted to the new cell 
derived from it. Hence the Lamarckian theory should be 
rejected, and Darwin’s original theory of spontaneous varia¬ 
tions should be taken to be the right one. It may be added 
here that the theory of Weismann is generally accepted 
now-a-days.* 

accompanied by some degree of consciousness, even then it must be 
admitted that there are at least two gaps or hitches in the ascend¬ 
ing scale of evolution. In other words, it must be admitted that 
the mechanical theory cannot explain how the mechanical processes of 
physical nature came to be supplemented by conscious life, nor how 
mere conscious life came to be supplemented by self-consciousness, 
rationality and morality. That there is a wide gap between matter and 
conscious life has been admitted by Tyndall, a staunch supporter of 
Materialism. Spencer also admits that two volumes of his Synthetic 
Philosophy are missing—the volumes that would connect inorganic with 
biological and mental evolution. 

• See Note III at the end of this chapter. 
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Now, supposing that the theory of Weismann is riglit, 
we may say that it is quite consistent with Teleology. The 
spontaneous variations of the germ-cells have been looked 
upon as ‘fortuitous,’ ‘accidental,’ or due to chance by Darwin 
and many of his followers. But it is diflicult to understand 
how fortuitous variations can bring about the evolution of 
the various forms of living beings with their complicated 
structures. We may more reasonably suppose that the 
internal germinal variations which determine the evolution 
of organisms are not fortuitous, but are brouglit about by a 
plan, purpose, or idea immanent alike in the organic and 
inorganic world. It is this ‘idea’ which is the source of all 
changes (including the internal modifications of germs) and 
gives direction to them. 

5. But it is not necessary for us to enter into the con¬ 
troversy over the transmissibility of acquired characters. 
We have not to take sides, whether pro or contra, in this 
debate. Let the biologists fight out the battle amongst 
themselves. It will be sufficient for us if it can be shown 
that no form of evolutionism can dispense with the principle 
oijinality or teleology without falling into absurdity. In 
other words, we have simply to show that the Lamarckian 

or the Darwinian hypothesis and the help 

of teleohgy, cannot explain the origin of the different species 
of living beings with their complex organs. Let us first 
subject the Lamarckian hypothesis to a searching criticism : 

(i) It is well-known that Lamarck and his followers 
attach great importance to physical medium or environment. 
But the question is : How far does its influence extend 
according to them ? Are we to suppose that the medium has 
a plastic action and that living beings are entirely moulded 

.. ^ are we to suppose that 

living beings are related to their media as a lump of soft 
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wax is in relation to the hand that models and kneads it ? 
There is not a single fact established by science which 
would justify such a supposition. Modern science admits 
that the external medium exercises sotne influence on the 
strength and even the form or appearance of the organs of 
a living being ; but it is careful at the same time to point 
out that the actions of the medium, so far as they can be 
known and observed, do not penetrate very deeply into the 
organisation. What seems capable of being most easily 
explained by the action of environment is the colour of the 
skin, and yet it is still a matter of dispute among the 
scientists. No modern scientist ventures to maintain that 
the various complex organs, so skilfully arranged, have 
been brought about and moulded entirely by external 
circumstances.* 

(ii) But it is not necessary for us to discuss this point 
more elaborately ; for Lamarck himself and most of his 
followers admit the insufticiency of the principle of medium 
and attribute to it a perturbing or exciting rather than a 
plastic or moulding action. The true formative principle, 
according to them, is an inner power—the power of life. It 
is this power which brings about the progressive complica- 

* As Prof. Janet observe.s, “Certain animals breathe by means of 
lungs, and others by gills, and these two kinds of organs are perfectly 
appropriate to the two media of air and water. Can we conceive that these 
two media have been able to produce apparatus so complicated and so we 
adapted? Of all the facts established by science, is there a single one 

which could justify so great an extension of the action of media ?-.-Among 

scientists, is there one who would venture to maintain that he in any way 
perceives how light could have by its action produced the organ that is 
appropriate to it, or even, if it is not light, what external agent is power u * 
clever, ingenious enough, a sufficiently good geometrician, to construct 
that marvellous apparatus which caused Newton to say, ‘Could he w o 
made the eye have been ignorant of the laws of Optics ? ’ ( Final Causes, 

pp. 233-234). 
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tion of organisms. It is this which adapts all the parts of 
a living being to their respective uses, and binds them 
to'^ether for the realisation of a common end. The external 

O 

medium or environment affects, disturbs or excites this 
internal power, creates needs, and has thus some control over 
its operation. But this admission makes the teleological 
conception absolutely necessary. How can the mere [)Ower 
of life, operating blindly, adapt all the parts of a living 
being to their respective uses ? How can it evolve organs 
necessary for the satisfaction of needs or wants ? How can 
it accommodate the creature to the conditions of its exist¬ 
ence ? Do we not find here signs of plan and purpose ? 
We must, therefore, dive deeper—we must go l)ehind the 
life of the individual and recognise the presence and opera¬ 
tion of a higher and universal life—an intelligent regulative 
principle operating according to plan and purpose. We must 
suppose that it is this power which evolves and suiiports 
life—which evolves the necessary organs and accommodates 
the living beings to the conditions of their existence. 

(iii) Indeed, the more closely we consider the Lamarck¬ 
ian hypothesis, the more clearly we understand tlie 
mdispensableness of the teleological conception. We know 
that, according to Lamarck and his followers, need, effort, 
exercise and habit are the agents which have made biological 
evolution possible. Lamarck lays down two principles- 
(l) need produces organs. (2) exercise and habit develop and 
strengthen them. But how can a mere need create an 
organ? The need must be either a/ef# or an tw/elt one. 

f It IS a felt need, it gives rise to an effort; but liow can 

the combination of the need and the effort so regulate the 

elements of the body as to produce precisely the kind of 
organ necessary for the satisfaction of the need, and exactly 

that part of the body where it would be most helpful 
The need, even when felt, is generally vague ; the effort is 
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uncertain. It is inconceivable how they can bring about or 
develop new organs and limbs even in rudimentary forms.* 
It is true that an existing organ can be strenthened and 
made to grow somewhat in size by use, effort or exercise. 
But effort or exercise can never go to the length of creating 
even the rudiments of a complex organ. It can never 
compass so profound a change as an increase of complexity 
and a difference in arrangement.! Modern Biology is forced 
to admit this. If, therefore, we believe that a highly 
complex and refined organ possessed by man, such as an eye 
or an ear, has been developed out of a far less complex and 
differently constituted organ possessed by the lowest class 
of animals, we must admit the operation of something more 
than need and effort. The cases where the need is not a 
felt one present a greater difficulty. Here there can be no 
such thing as an effort ; and the question arises : How can 
an unfelt need create a new organ ? How can it make the 
fluids of the body converge precisely towards the point 
where the production of an organ would be necessary? 


•As Prof- Janet observes, “An animal feels the need of escaping danger¬ 
ous enemies ; it makes an effort to move its members in the direction in 
which it would most easily escape from their pursuit. How shall this effort 
and the need combined succeed in making the anterior members take the 
form of the wing, that machine so delicate and so wisely combined that 
all the acutest mechanism of man can hardly guess how it can be Imitated 1 
{Fin'll Causes^ p, 237). Hc points out that its formation requires * something 
else than a vague need and an uncertain effort.” (Ibid., p- 238). 


f Prof. Bergson, a distinguished modern thinker, with a profoun 
owledge of Biology, points out that “never has an effort been known to 
oduce the slightest complication of an organ, and yet an enormous 
imber of complications, all admirably fo-ordinated, have been necessary 
pass from the pigment spot of the infusorian to the eye of the vertebrate- 
reafive Evolution, p. 82). Bergson finally falls back on Vitalism, the theory 
an original and universal vital impulse or power. It may bc added 
at Vitalism, to have any meaning and to be distinguishable from Materi 

n, must rise into complete Idealism. 
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How can it create an organ appropriate to the medium in 
which the creature lives ? These questions cannot be 
answered by the Laniarckians. 

Lamarck admits that it cannot be proved by experience 
that need can produce organs, but he says that the truth of 
this proposition is deduced from another proposition 
supported by experience, uw.,that exercise and habit develop 
organs. But there is a wide gap or abyss between these two 
propositions. From the proposition that exercise and habit 
develop organs which do exists we cannot anyhow pass to 
the proposition that need creates organs which do not exist. 
As pointed out above, exercise increases the strength, size 
and facility of an organ, but it does not multiply any organ, 
nor does it affect its essential structure or increase its 
complexity. 

3/ (iiv) Thus the Lamarckian theory is surrounded with 
difficulties. Nevertheless, many Lamarckians speak of 
‘exercise’ or ‘function’ making an organ. It has already 
been pointed out that exercise or function simply develops 
an existing organ. We may show the inadequacy of the 
theory in another way. The question may be raised : How 

% 

can there be a ‘function,’ in the proper sense of the terra, ' 
before the existence of a proper organ or mechanism ? Let 
us imagine an animal wholly deprived of organs of vision, 
hearing and locomotion. Can it be said that there is in such 
an animal the function of sight or hearing or motion ? 
Here there can be no question of function ^ but perhaps I 
of an idea or desire of a function. But, again, it maybe’ 
asked : How can there be in an animal the idea or desire 
of a function without experience and the exercise of an 
organ ? All that we can say is that the living being 
has the need of some function and therefore of the appro¬ 
priate organ. We are thus driven back to the hypothesis 
that ’needs create organs’ which has been criticised ahpve. 

18 
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In fact, this is fanciful in the extreme and admitted by the 
Lamarckians themselves to be ‘very vague’ and 'not proved 
by experience. It cannot be admitted that the simple need 
of assimilating foreign materials as food produced the organ 
of digestion, the need of seeing produced eyes, the need of 
hearing produced ears ; and even if it were admitted to 
be true, it would be a striking proof of teleology; for it 
would imply that the elements of the body are so con¬ 
structed and adapted and are so wonderfully in accord with 
the needs of life, that, as soon as a need arises, the whole 
body is modified, and a new organ begins to arise in the 
proper place. 

We conclude, then, that we must dig beneath the need 
and effort of the individual and look for a deeper cause. We 
are forced ultimately to fall back on the theory that the 
evolution of the different species of living beings is guided 
I by one Universal Mind, present and operative everywhere, 

' of which all the forces of the world are expressions. 

6. Let us now examine Darwin’s original hypothesis. 
It can be easily shown that the range given to chance by this 
hypothesis is too great and quite inadmissible. We know 
that, according to Darwin, new varieties and species arise 
through the hereditary transmission and accumulation of 
fortuitous, accidental or chance variations. But a little 
reflection shows that the probability of new varieties and 
species being produced in this way is infinitely small. Let 
us begin by recalling to mind the substance of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. An animal undergoes some accidental modifi¬ 
cation {e.g., a modification of colour); it transmits the 
variation to its oS^spring ; the offspring not only inherits the 
variation, but adds to it, and passes it on to the next genera¬ 
tion ; and thus, by a slow yet continuous accumulation 
of minute variations of the same kind in the course of many 
generations, a new variety of animals is at last produced. 
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But what is the degree of probability here ? As admitted by 
all biologists, in order that the offspring may have a good 
chance or probability of inheriting a certain characteristic 
and adding to it, it is necessary that both the parents 
should have the same characteristic ; in other words, a male 
animal endowed with a certain characteristic must unite 
with a female animal of the same species possessing the 
same characteristic before the offspring or the issue will have 
a good chance of inheriting the characteristic and adding to 
it; and if this characteristic is to be transmitted and accu¬ 
mulated, the offspring must seek in its species another 
individual belonging to the opposite sex and having the same 
characteristic ; and such union of individuals having the 
same characteristic must go on in the succeeding genera¬ 
tions. It is only on this condition of a oonstant union of 
two similar individuals that variations, modibcations or 
K characteristics will be fixed, and accumulated, and new 
varieties will be produced ; else, deviating with each new 
couple, the modifications will grow weaker and weaker and 
finally disappear altogether. In artificial selection (such as 
is carried on by breeders of animals), a constant union of 
two similar factors is possible, because such selection is 
rational* But how can we admit that a constant union of 
two similar factors will take place in Nature, if Nature 
operates blindly ? How can we admit that a male animal 
with an accidental variation will just seek to discover in 
its species an individual of the opposite sex with the same 
accidental characteristic ?+ An organic modification, accord¬ 
ing to this hypothesis, is accidental and therefore very rare. 


• See Note on Biological Evolution at the end of Ch. XI. It was artificial 
selection that first suggested to Darwin the theory of Natural Selection. 

t As Prof. Janet observes, “The blind desire which conducts a male 
towards a female cannot have such a clairvoyance, and, if it had, what a 
striking testimony for finality would it he !** 

^ otit. 
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and consequently, there is little probability of its occurring 
simultaneously in individuals of different sexes ; and suppos¬ 
ing that it does occur, there is very little probability that 
two individuals having such characteristics will meet and 
unite. And supposing that such accidental union takes place 
in one generation, how can we admit that such union will 
again take place in the second generation, then in the 3rd, 
then in the 4th, and so on ?* 

We conclude, then, that there is virtually no probability 
or chance of new varieties being originated in this way. We 
must assume the existence of a directive principle, a mind 
guiding the course of evolution before we can explain the 
evolution of new species and the formation of new organs. 
In other words, we must hold that Nature is evolved, ani¬ 
mated and pervaded by a rational principle, so that what is 
called natural selection is at the same time rational selection. 

Summary of the critical remarks. 

1. Nature abounds with instances of complex co-ordina¬ 
tions and adaptations. Modem science discovers the presence 
of law, order, harmony everywhere in the world of expe¬ 
rience. These cannot be explained on the Mechanical 
hypothesis, but rather point to Teleology. 

2. An examination of the course of evolution reveals 
that it is guided by some directive principle. Thus we have 
to fall back on Teleology and accept the theory of Teleo¬ 
logical Evolution. 

3. There are several gaps and breaks over which the 
mechanical theory can throw no bridge, e. g., the gap 
between matter and life. 


* Cf Dr. Martincau’s Study of Religion: “In order to preserve and 
transmit an advantage, it must accidentally arise twice over, once in each 
parent of the future stock. Even, then, the novel feature is far from being 
secured ; if it reappear in one or more of the offspring, it is still a family 
peculiarity almost certain to disappear among new mates in the next 
generation ” (Vol. I, p. 263). 
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4. The doctrine of hereditary transmission of ‘acquired 
modifications’ (on which the Lamarckian and Spencerian 
hypothesis of biological evolution is based) is rejected by 
many distinguished biologists at the present day, who hold 
that only internal variations of germ-plasni can be trans¬ 
mitted, and this modern view is consistent with Teleology. 

5. Without denying the transmissibility of ‘acquired 
variations,’ we may show the inadequacy of the Lamarckian 
hypothesis taken by itself; for the action of the environ¬ 
ment and the mere need and effort of living beings cannot 
create new organs. Effort, practice, exercise or function can 
increase the strength and size of an existing organ, but 
cannot bring about increase of complexity and refinement or 
any essential change in the internal structure. 

6. The Darwinian hypothesis of accidental variations 
and natural selection is also quite unsatisfactory. By 
attaching prominence to chance it makes itself quite un¬ 
scientific. An accidental beneficial variation will, in the 
first place, be very rare, and consequently there will be very 
little chance of its occurrence among individuals of different 
sexes; and secondly, individuals of different sexes who may 
possess it will have no reason for meeting and choosing one 
another. Thus there can be no hereditary transmission 
and accumulation of accidental variations on which the 
Darwinian explanation rests.* 

§ 4. The Theory of Teleological Evolatioa. Concluding 
Remarks. 

We conclude, then, that we must fall back on the teleo¬ 
logical conception of the world. But, as pointed out more 

* An attempt has been made by A. W. Rennet to show mathematically 
e chance of perpetuation and accumulation of fortuitous organic 
vwations is infinitely small. See Note at the end of this part. It may be 

® «d here that only a general criticism of the Darwinian theory of 
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than once, this does not imply that we reject the theory of 
Iievolution. What we accept is the theory of teleological 
Y^olutioiit and this is quite consistent with and supported by 
'.the results established by modern science. According to 
this, there is a single mental power which regulates the 
course of evolution—which evolves, guides and controls the 
forces of the world-system and thereby realises some end. 
Thus, according to this view, the evolution of the world is 
the realisation of a Divine idea or end. (See p. 119 ; also 
pp. 129,130). 

But here we should distinguish between the Deistic and 
the Panentheistic or Semi-Pantheistic conceptions of teleo¬ 
logy, i.e., between the theories of ^extern al fin ality’ and 
‘internal or immanent finality’, as they are sometimes called 
{Vide Note 1, pp. 144-147). According to the former, God, 
who is a self-conscious personal being, first formed a plan 
or idea of the world within His own mind, and then realised 
or worked out the idea by actually evolving the world- 
system outside Himself, just as a human being first forms 
an idea of a machine or a building in his mind and then 
realises the idea by producing the designed thing in the 
outer world—the essential difference being that a human 
being is provided with necessary materials, whereas God 
has to create all materials out of nothing. God watches 
over the world and interferes in its working only occasion¬ 
ally, i.e., in times of emergency, though, generally speaking, 
the world-process goes on without any Divine interference.* 
This view, therefore, makes God wholly transcendent or 

Evolution has been given in the present section. Some other, points will 
be given in the sequel. For a fuH criticism, see Dr. Martincau s Study oj 
Religion, Vol. I; Dr. Flint’s Theism-, Duke of Argyll’s Reign of 
Janet’s Final Causes : Bergson’s Creative Evolution ; ‘ * What is Dansintsm 7 »>/ 

Dr. Charles Hodge- 

• The Deistic theory of Divine transcendence or External Finality may 
or may net be combined with the Theory of Evolution. It is often com¬ 
bined with the theory of Special Creation (see p. 118). But it may be consist* 
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external to the world. According to the latter, God is tlie 
self-realising immanent spirit of the world-system—the 
evolution of the world being essentially His self-evolution— 
the process in and through which He ‘realises’ Himself as 
an actual, concrete, self-conscious living power. Thus ail 
finite things and the ends realised by them exist for the sake 
of one ultimate, supreme or absolute end, viz., tlie self-reali¬ 
sation and self-expression of the Supreme Being. (See 
p. 37 ; Note 1 at the end of this chapter ; also Philosophy of 
God). 

Which of these views, then, is the more satisfactory one *? 
This is the question which now forces itself upon us. The 


question will be fully discussed in the sequel. (See Philo¬ 
sophy of God). It will be sufficient here to point out that) 
the Deistic view of God as an external designer is too,f 
anthropomorphic, that is to say, makes God too much like aj 
human being, and does not therefore appear to be satisfac¬ 
tory. Indeed, this view of complete Divine transcendence 
is not favoured by modern science which is tending more 
and more towards the view that the world is a single unitary \ 
system and is the expression of a single ultimate power or' 
energy immanent in it. Now, from the universal presence 
of law and order, from the innumerable adaptations of 
means to desirable results that we find in the world, it 


appears that this is a living, rational power. The whole 
trend of human thought has been towards such a view, and 
it IS strengthened by epistemological, moral and other 
considerations (See ‘grounds of belief in God’ in Philosophy 
_;^ d). God, therefore, is not a ‘d istant deity.’ He is, as 

maintained that God did 

certain matariai^ world in its present condition. He created only 

collocations or arra^^m”*V^ ^**^*5’" and gave them certain 

materials and themselves, and these 

God, hwe bw^?ht themselves odtside and independently of 

created at present developed condition of the world. He 

out of them the germs and breathed the vita! power’ in them, and 

mem the different species have been evolved (See p. 123). 
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Armstrong very aptly says, “the Energy, the Will-power, 
the Spirit that flows through the whole, conscious at every 
point, with attention concentrated everywhere.” In the 
W’ords of Wordsworth, He is the beings 

“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

Thus, according to this view of immanence of God, ail 
things are inter-related as factors of one organic whole, one 
vast connected system. Thus one spiritual principle or idea 
governs the entire universe—one rational energy regulates 
every process—one rhythm throbs in every constitution. 
Nothing is accidental; nothing is unmeaning; every 
constituent of the world fulfils some function as a factor of 
the whole. 


NOTE 1. 

Teleology or the Doctrine of Final Causes. 

The word 'Teleology' comes from two Greek words : tdos 
(end) aud logos (discourse, reasoning). The expression ‘final cause 
also means an end. Hence the Doctrine of Final Causes or 
Finality or Finalism means the same thing as Teleology. 

What, then, is meant.'by the word ‘end’ here ? And what, 
again, is meant by the ‘‘doctrine of Teleology or Final Causes ? 
By the word ‘end’ is meant a purpose, an object aimed at, that 
for which one acts or towards which one tends. By the doctrine 
of Teleology or Final Causes is meant the view that, in this world, 
things are adapted as means to ends, and these to other ends, and 
all finally to one ultimate end, by a mental power. 

But here an important question arises : Is the end that is 
realised by tiie world external to it ? Or, is it internal t.e. 
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immanent in it ? Is the creative power inside or outside Nature ? 


In the works of human art, contrivance and design, we find 
that the ends that are realised through them are external 
to them. A man first forms in his own mind an idea of a certain 
end and the means or subordinate ends necessary for its realisa¬ 
tion and then realises the end with the selected means in the 
external world. Take, again, the growth or development of a 
living being out of a germ. Here the end that is realised by the | 
object evolved is not outside the object, but immanent or inherent 
in it. The end is the self-realisation or self-development and 
preservation of the vital power or life-force which is the formative 
power present potentially in the seed or germ. The end consti¬ 
tutes the very essence of this force or power. The power or 
potentiality of life which is present from the very beginning 
ts or preserves itself by evolving different parts and making 



them operate together. 

We are now in a position to discuss the question with which 
we started and to understand the doctrines of external teleology or 
finality and immanent finality. Is the Divine end which is realised 
by the evolution of the world external to it ? Or, is it internal ? 
T he Deists sup pose it to be external; they say that the end was 
present at first in the form of an idea in the mind of God who 
remains outside the evolved world. They thus liken God to a 
human designer, artificer, maker, contriver or architect, and accept 
the doctrine of external teleology. (See Philosophy of God, Oh. 
/XX &, Oh. XXI). The Pantheists and the Panentheists, however, 
suppose that the end of the world is immanent in it. They say 
there is.a single ultimate energy which is essentially mental and 
realises itself as an actual self-conscious power by evolving from 
within itself the vast and manifold universe. (See pp. 143, 144 ; 
I also Philosophy of God. Oh. XXI). Thus, according to them, 
r, the evolution of the world implies the self-evolution of the 
■ Absolute mental Ufe, somewhat as the development of a living 
organism means the self-development of the life implicitly or 
potentially contained in the seed or germ. 
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The foregoing remarks make it clear that these thinkers accept 
the theory of immanent hnality or teleology. Their view is correct, 
but the analogy between the Divine life and finite organic life 
must not be carried too far. A living germ has to draw, absorb 
and assimilate materials from without, before it can be developed, 
I But the Absolute has nothing outside itself—it contains all the 
principles of development within itself and evolves the world 
^ entirely from within itself. Again, the power of life operative in a 
plant or an animal sub-consciously evolves and organises the 
different parts, but the Absolute power consciously evolves and 
co-ordinates all things. God is eternally realising Himself as an 
Absolute self-conscious power. God’s end which we may conceive 
as the self-realisation of His potentiality and conscious life is ever 
realised, but His potentiality and consciousness being infinite, the 
end is never exhausted. It has been more appropriately said that 
the relation of God to the universe is analogous to the relation 
which exists between the self-conscious life of human soul and 
the human body. God is thus the soul of the universe. As a 
poet says. He is the 

“Soul of those mighty spheres 

Whose changeless path thro’ heaven’s deep silence lies : 

Soul of that smallest being, 

The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam.” 

But even this analogy is approximately true. In other words, 
the relation of God and the universe is, within certain limits, 
analogous to the relation of the finite soul and the body ; because 
(i) the finite soul or self is gradually developed in time ; (ii) it does 
not consciously evolve the body ; and (iii) it is not conscious of 
every process going on within the body. The nearest and the 
most expressive analogy will be the organic relation that exists 
between a self, ego or conscious mind and its system of conscious 
ideas and activities. God is related to the world as a conscious 
self or mind is related to the plurality of its ideas and activities. 
As the self is in its states and processes, ideas and activities, so 
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God is in the things of the world ; and as ideas and activities are 
in the self as factors oMts life, so all things and minds are in God 
as factors of His Divine life. Again, as the self with its plurality 
of conscious states forms one concrete reality or connected whole, 
so God or the Absolute with the things of the world forms one 
concrete reality or connected whole. Thus God is immanent in the 
world. But this immanence of God is in no way opposed to His 
transcendence. God is transcendent above the world, because (i) 
He distinguishes Himself as the subject and evolving principle 
from the world as His product and object, and (ii) because His 
infinite potentiality is not exhausted in the world, and, in fact, 
can never be exhausted in <iny system of finite things. This is 
the Panentheistic view, and appears to be the most satisfactory 
one.^ 

So much, then, for the theory of immanent finality and the 
immanence of God. Before concluding this section we may say 
a few words about what has been called tbeTelgpl pgical Argum ent 
for the exist.ence.oLGod-It consists in arguing from the evidences, 
signs, marks or indications of designing intelligence or purpose in 
Nature to the existence of a Supreme Mind as the cause of Nature: 
or, to be more precise, it consists in showing that there are innu¬ 
merable facts and peculiarities in Nature which can be understood 
only on the supposition that there is a mind at work in Nature. 
(See p. 128). It is a very old, famous and striking proof of the 
existence of God, and, though objections have sometimes been 
urged against it, it has always been looked upon as convincing 
by all impartial judges. For a full account of the argument 
and the reply to the objections, see Natural Theology. See also 
Philosophy of God, Ch. SXIII, for a general account.I 

* For a full account of this, sec Philosophy of God. Some writers have 
supposed that the Absolute is an impersonal power immanent in the world. 
They have generally employed the Principle of Relativity to prove this. For 
an account and criticism of their view, sec Philosophy of God. 

+1 It should be remembered that the Teleological argument as such is not 
based on any speculation as to the ultimate end of man, the ultimate Divine 
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NOTE n. 


Nature and Constitution op Protoplasmic Cells : 

Development op Organisms. 

In the present chapter, as also in the previous one, it has 
been remarked that life begins with what is called the proto¬ 
plasmic cell. A brief account of the nature and constitution of 
piotoplasmic cells is given below. For a full account, the 
student should consult some text-book of Physiology or Biology. 

A protoplasmic cell is a very minute sac filled with albuminous 
matter known as protoplasm. On microscopic examination it is 
found to be composed of (i) Protoplasm, in which is embedded a 
roundish or globular body called the nucleus ; (ii) a cell-wall, in 
which the protoplasm is contained. Protoplasm is a homogeneous, 
granulated liquid substance endowed with contractility, with an 
appearance and a chemical composition allied to those of the 
albumen of an egg. 

Now, a protoplasmic cell may be said to be the ultimate ‘unit 
of life' ; for every living organism begins its existence in the form 

of a cell. In fact, even the most complex organisms are'made 

up of cells and substances or materials derived from cells. 
Every organised part of the body is either cellular or is derived 
from cells, and the cells themselves originate from pre-existing 
cells, and under no circumstances do they originate de novo... 

end for the sake of which all things exist, and the fike. As Dr. Flint says, 
“It is on no hazardous speculation of the kind that we rest our argument for 
the Divine existence.^* [ Theism, p. \67 ). Such speculation is, of course, 
quite legitimate, and a philosopher may, and often does, speculate about these 
things (especially, if he is a metaphysician and a tcleologist); but the teleo¬ 
logical argument,''pure and simple, consists simply in arguing from marks 
or evidences of intelligence in Nature (such as order, reign of law, adaptation 
of things as means to particular definite and desirable results) to the existence 
of a Supreme Mind. The argument is so natural and logical that even J- S- 
Mill called it ‘quite scientific*. See Philosophy of God for a general account. 

* Thus the bark and wood of plants, and bones, flesh &c. of animals arise 
from the modification of cells. 
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The protoplasmic cell is itself the ultimate morphological element 
which is capable of exhibiting the manifestations of life.” It 
should be borne in mind that protoplasmic cells liave the property 
of multiplyiig themselves. A single cell divides itself into two, 
each of these into two others, and so on. It is this characteristic 
which makes growth and reproduction possible. See p. 124. 

Now, the lowest living organisms ( e. g., the amccba found in 
stagnant water ) are nniceUtdat — i. e., the body of sucii a being 
consists of a single cell. It has. however, all the essential powers 
of life, e. y.f self-development, assimilation, and reproduction. 
Out of the body of such a living being, a new cell arises and 
becomes an independent being. But the higher organisms are 
multicellular. In other words, they are composed of many cells 
and materials derived from cells, all admirably co-ordinated and 
performing different functions. 

It has been said above that every living being begins its 
existence in the form of a single cell. Indeed, even the extremely 
complex body of a higher animal begins in that way. It com¬ 
mences in the form of ‘a fertilised egg’ which is nothing but a 
cell. It is a minute transparent sac, containing a mass of 
protoplasm in which is embedded a nucleus. Thus it is a 

nucleated cell: and the power of self-multiplication by 

division inherent in it makes the development of the 

mature organism possible. The process of development 

of a mammal out of a fertilised egg has been very admirably 
described by Prof. Huxley in the following words : "The first step 
...is the division of the nucleus into two new nuclei which recede 

The fertilised egg out of which the animal grows is the result of the 
fusion of two elements or gcrm-cells, known as sperm (derived from the body 
of the male animal) and ovum or egg-cell (derived from the body of the female 
animal). !n plants, the bodies corresponding to the sperms and egg-cells or 
ova are contained in the pollen-grains and ovules or embryo-seeds respec¬ 
tively. But the mechanism of fertilisation and the process of development 
are different from those of animals- It may be added here that among higher 
animals and plants sexual reproduction is almost universal. Asexual or non- 
sexual reproduction is found among some low organisms. 
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from one another, while at the same time the protoplasmic mass 
becomes separated by a narrow cleft which runs between the two 
nuclei, into two masses, or blastomeres, one for each nucleus. By 
the repetition of the process the two give rise to fonr.^the four to 
eight, the eight to sixteen, until the embryo is an aggregate of 
numerous small nucleated cells. These grow at the expense of 
the nutriment supplied from without and continue to multiply 
by division...until, long before any definite tissue has made its 
appearance, they build themselves up into a kind of sketch model 
of the developing animal in which model many} if not all, of 
the future organs, are represented.” {Elementary Physiology, 

p. 306). 

The above few lines give us some idea of the way in which the 
development of an organism takes place. “The whole process is 
so remarkable,” says Mr. Watson, a biologist, “that it looks as 
though an invisible hand were at work, drawing out here, pinching 
there, and gradually moulding a complete little copy of the 
parent form.” [Heredity, p. 14). Indeed, all such facts point to 
immanent teleology which we have maintained in this book. 
We see, then, that protoplasmic cells, by multiplication and 
modification of themselves, build up even the most complex 
organisms. It should be borne in mind that cells work unmodified 
in the more vital parts of an organism, e. g., they constitute 
the gray materials of the spinal cord and the brain which regulate 
the working of the rest of the body. 

A few words may be said in this connection about the 
evolution of the organic kingdom in general. We know that, 
according to the theory of evolution, the highest organisms 
arose by modification out of the lowest. Now, it is generally 
supposed by evolutionists that the lowest living organisms were 
unicellular and were neither plants nor animals, but 
combined the lowest characteristics of the two. These are 
called protista. Our of them there arose two classes of 
unicellular organisms—(i) protozoa {Lit., first animals) w ic 
developed the animal characteristics, (ii) protophyta (Lit., firs 
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plants) which developed the characteristics of plants. The 
protozoa developed into the different species of animals culmi¬ 
nating in the human kind, and the protophyta into the different 
species of plants. 


NOTE III. 

Lam.^rckian and Weismannian Theories of Hebeditv. 

A’critical account of Lamarck’s theory of evolution has been 
given in pp. 126-138. It has been remarked in p. 132 that 
Lamarck and Weismann hold two diametrically opposite views 
with regard to variation and heredity. According to Lamarck, 
^ac(juired variations are transmitted to succeeding generations ; 
according to Weismann, they cannot he transmitted ; only 
internal variations of the germ-plasm can be. A brief account 
of Weismann’s theory and of the controversy over the trans- 
missibility of acquired characters is given below. 

The theory of variation and heredity, worked out by 
Weismann, a distinguished German biologist, is briefly called 
the Germ-plasm Theory. By it he has done more to stimulate 
research and discussion than any other biologist since Darwin. 
It is a highly complicated yet an interesting theory and has 
moreover an important philosophical bearing. Hence a general 
account of this theory should be given even in an elementary 
treatise on modern philosophy, though the question is really 
a biological one. Part of the theory has been discredited ; 
but still the essential ideas involved in the theory have been 
widely accepted in modern times. The two fundamental ideas 
are—(i) continuity of germ-plasm and direct derivation of the 
prm-cells of one generation from the germ-cells of the preced¬ 
ing generation ; (ii) non-transmissibility of acquired characters. 
Observation and experiment have led the majority of biologists 
^ accept these ideas, though they are more cautious than 
Weismann himself, and. instead of saying dogmatically that 

acquired characters can never be transmitted, they say that the 
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hypothesis of the transmissibility of acquired characters is not 
yet a proved one. 

Now, Weismann, in explaining his theory, used a number of 
technical expressions, tbe meanings of which must be known 
to us before we can understand the theory. In the brief sketch 
of the theory that is given here, technical terms have been 
avoided as far as possible, but still there are a few which are 
important and unavoidable, and their meanings are accordingly 
stated first. 

(i) Acquired characters or modifications —features or charac¬ 
teristics developed by an individual during his life-time in 
response to the action of the environment, or by effort, exercise, 
practice, and use and disuse of limbs. 

The following points are to be carefully borne in mind :—(a) An 
acquired character is one which is acquired during the life-time of 
the individual. Only such characters are technically called ‘ac¬ 
quired’ as actually make their appearance in the individual life¬ 
time. (h) Secondly, an acquired character is one which (as the 
name implies) is not an inborn character. An acquired character 
is one which is acquired or developed by an individual during his 
life-time owing to the influence of environment* or through 
interaction with the environment or by exercise or use and dis¬ 
use of limbs, (c) Thirdly, an acquired character is a change pro¬ 
duced on the body (and sometimes also in tbe mind) of an organic 
being, and not directly on its germ-plasm. 

(ii) Germ-plasm. We next proceed to consider the meaning 
of another term that is frequently used, viz., germ-plasm. It 
means the germinal matter or substance which gives origin to 
new individuals. 

(iii) Germ-cell. It means a reproductive cell, a cell con¬ 
taining germinal matter. A germ-cell coming from the body of 
an individual, after union with a germ-cell from another indi- 

+ By the word ‘environment’ are meant all external circumstances or 
outward conditions affecting an individual. 
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Tidual of the opposite sex. develops into a new individual. This 
is the law governing the reproduction of higher animals. Tlio 
union of male and female germ-cells which precedes the develop¬ 
ment of a new individual is technically calledThe 
result of the fusion or union of two gerra-cells is the fertilised 
egg. See p. 149, foot-note. 

(iv) Somatic —an adjective derived from Greek soma meaning 
body. Hence the word means bodily or having reference to body. 
Weismann frequently speaks of ‘soma’, ‘somatic cells’, ‘somatic 
changes’. 

We now proceed to consider the theory of germinal continuity 
or continuity of germ-plasm. According to it, the whole of the 
germ-plasm contained in ‘a parent germ-cell or egg' is not used 
up in the construction of the body of the offspring ; a portion is 
reserved unchanged for the formation of germ-cells of the off¬ 
spring. Thus the germ-cell of an iudividual of one generation 
gives rise not only to the body of an iudividual of the next, but 
also directly to its germ-cells, so that the body does not produce 
germ-cells, but only contains them. The line of descent is from 
germ-cell to germ-cell, and the ‘body-cells' in each generation 
are regarded as offshoots having no function in reproduction 
beyond-that of guarding and nourishing the germs. 

This may be made clearer in the following way. Let us 

suppose that a fertilised germ-cell divides itself into a number 

of cells which constitute a new individual. The body of the 

individual is constituted by the cells of the speciaUsed organs, 

and bones, muscles, &c. which arise from the modification of the 

cells. But the germ-cells of the new individual are not formed 

from the body-cells, but are derived directly from the germ- 
cells of the preceding generation. 

It should be remembered that, according to Weismann. though 
germ-plasm can be converted into body-plasm, body-plasm can 
never become germ-plasm, just as a mass of soft clay can be con¬ 
verted (by moulding, drying and burning) into a vase, but the vase 
can never be turned back into the original soft and plastic clay 
20 
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Thus the germ-plasm is virtually independent of the body or 
‘somatic envelope.’ The bodily envelope simply contains, protects 
and nourishes the germ-plasm. Following this line of thought 
t Weisniann comes to the conclusion that modifications acquired 
by an individual—adaptations of his body to external conditions, 
i effects of training, exercise, use and disuse of parts—cannot be 
transmitted to the offspring.* 

Another idea involved in the view of germinal continuity is 
to be noticed here. According to it, the connection between the 
characteristics of one generation and those of the next is not 
direct, but indirect. The child’s characteristics do not depend 
directly on the father’s, but indirectly in the sense that both 
depend on the nature of the germ-plasm from which both alike 
are formed. As Prof. Doncaster says, “Germ-substance is 
.derived from germ-substance, the body being a kind of offshoot 
Ifromit. The cliild is like its parent, not because it is produced 
i from the parent, but because both child and parent are 
produced from the same stock of germ-plasm.” {Heredity, 
p. 144j. “Similar material to start with, similar conditions in 
which to develop—therefore like begets like.” How, then, 
is organic evolution rendered possible ? It is through the 
hereditary transmission and accumulation of inborn variations. 

We have now to consider as briefly as possible the arguments 
for and against the transmissibility of acquired characters. We 
may begin by saying that no positive evidence in favour of the 
'theory of transmissibility of acquired characters has been 
‘ found. If transmission of acquired characters were the rule, 
\KQ should expect it to occur in a fair percentage of cases. Of 
the alleged cases of such transmisssion, some do not stand 

* Modern biologists of the school of Weismann do not mean to say 
that nothing can affect the nature of germ-plasm. They admit that 
certain causes acting on the body may affect the germ-plasm- But they 
hold that the effect of any condition on the body v-ill not be reproduced 
in the offspring, in ony representofive manner, through the germ- 

plasm- 
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the test of close inspection, and the majority of romainint* 
cases are capable of being explained consistently with 
Weismann's theory ; and there is reason to believe that the 
few cases that are not open to objection may be mere chance 
coincidences. The whole position has been summed up by Prof. 
Arthur Thomson, an impartial writer, in the following words; 
"The question resolves itself into one of matter of fact : have 
we any concrete evidence to warrant us in believing that definite 
modifications are ever, as such or in any representative degree, 

! transmitted ? It appears to us that we have not. But to say 
dogmatically that such transmission is impossible, is unscientific.' 

Let us take some concrete examples, (i) Haeckel cites the 
case of a bull whose tail was squeezed off by the slamming of a 
door. The calf of the bull was tail-less. But this may have 
been a chance coincidence. For mutilations and modifications 
produced artificially or experimentally on the bodies of animals 
have not been found to be transmitted to the offspring, (ii) A 
case is quoted of a cow which lost one of its horns by 
ulceration ; it had afterw'ards three calves w’bich "showed, on 
the same side of the head, no true horn, but a small nucleus 
of bone hanging to the skin." But. this is no proof of trans- 
missibility, for another explanation is possible. The cow with 
an ulcerated horn may well have had a naturally imperfect 
horn, which was readily attacked by disease, and the imperfec¬ 
tion may have been increased by an inborn variation in the 
offspring, (iii) The Weismannians, again, on their side point 
out that the effects of training, exercise, habit, are not, as a 
rule, transmitted to the offspring. The son of a fencing- 
master does not necessarily become a good fencing-master, or 
does not become so more quickly than his father. If such a 
case is actually found out, we cannot infer from it that the 
habit of the father is transmitted to the child, for “certain 
natural dispositions in course of growth may have passed from 
the plasma engendering the father to the plasma engendering 
the sou. may have grown on the way by the effect of the 
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primitive impetus, and thus assured to the son a greater supple¬ 
ness than the father." (Bergson). 

(iv) ‘By far the most important evidence for the inheritance 
of the effects of mutilations is furnished by the experiments 
of Dr. Brown-Sequard on guinea-pigs. In these experiments 
operations were performed on the spinal cord and nerves of 
many individuals. In certain cases these operations were 
followed by a peculiar condition resembling epilepsy, and this 
condition appeared, in some few cases, in the offspring. In 
one of the most striking cases the sciatic nerve had been cut. 
The creatures, of course, lost sensation in their hind limbs, 
with the result that many of them gnawed off several of their 
hind toes. From these a small proportion of offspring were 
obtained which lacked several of their hind toes, or sometimes 
their whole hind feet." 

But these conclusions, too, are open to criticism. “The 
operations by which epilepsy was produced were very severe in 
their effects on the nervous system and the whole constitution of 
the animals, with the result that few perfect young were pro¬ 
duced. Many of the young were classed as generally feeble, 
many showed special defects in no way suggesting epilepsy, and 
a few were epileptic. The appearance of these few amongst a 
large number of imperfect offspring can hardly be regarded as 
evidence that the epilepsy, as such, was inherited. In the other 
case quoted the explanation has been suggested that the toes of 
the young guinea-pigs were actually perfect at birth, but were 
afterwards gnawed off by their dams. It is well known that 
rodents occasionally show a tendency to gnaw the tails or feet of 
their young, and it seems that this miglit well occur, especially as 
the habit had been ])reviousIy somewhat developed." 

(v) Again, tho Lamarckians say that generations of giraffes 
have stretched their necks to reach the foliage of trees, and thus 
the neck of the giraffe has grown to a prodigious length. 

But the Weismaunians say that the giraffe has become long¬ 
necked, because “through many generations the longer-necked 
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specimens have been able to reach more leaves tlian their siiorter- 

necked fellows, and consequently have been able to live through 
times of scarcity, when the others starved. The longer-necked 

specimens have continually been preserved by Nature, and the 
race has become long-necked.” 

(vi) Quite recently two distinguished biologists, Sumner and 
Kammerer, have made some observations which seem to support 
the idea that acquired characters are transmitted to the oflfspring 
It has been found out that “the changes produced in mice by 
rearing at higher temperatures are inherited in a slight degree. 

And even more striking results have been obtained bv causing 

species of salamanders and toads to lay their eggs in wafer 

instead of on land, by which changes in structure are brought 

about. But further investigation is required to confirm these 
results.” (Watson). 

We conclude, thereto, that the question is still an open one. 
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The Idea of Species (Species-idea). 


§ 1. Principal theories as to the nature and origin of species. 

It is a well-known fact that living beings, i.e., plants 
and animals are found in species or different kinds. A 
species of living beings consists of an indefinite number of 
individuals which are essentially similar in their structure 
and modes of life. We have here to consider briefly the 
principal theories as to the nature and origi n, .of_spficies. 
One of these theories has been fully considered in the last 
chapter. 

(1) The theory of the hnniutability of species (as held by 
Plato, Aristotle and their followers). 

According to this theory species are fixed and unmodi- 
fiable or unchangeable. Every species is an eternal and 
immutable type corresponding to something necessary in the 
ultimate nature of reality. Individuals come and go, but 
the species abides or remains constant. 

How, then, do these thinkers explain the nature and 
origin of the different species ? According to them, the 
whole universe is the working out or realisation of one 
absolute divine idea or plan. That absolute idea is being 
eternally realised, but, being infinite, is never exhausted. 
Now, every species has a special reason or ground for its 
existence in the divine idea—in ‘the Idea of all ideas’ which 
underlies and gives rise to the universe as a whole. Hence 
every species is an eternal and immutable type. The 
essence of a species is the special idea which realises or 
embodies itself by evolving and sustaining the individual 
members of the species. But as the idea is not completel} 
or exhaustively realised in particular individuals, the species 
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is continued, though individuals appear and disappear 
in time. 

(2) The theory of the mutability of species. 

Plato and his followers, as we have seen before, draw a 
sharp line of demarcation l>etween different species. We 
have found that they maintain that every species has a 
special reason or ground for its existence in the heart of 
things. In direct opposition to this theory, it is maintained 
by the up-holders of the theory of mechanical evolution that 
species are mutable, changeable or variable. They are not 
fixed and eternal and have no eternal reasons for existence. 
They tend to change from age to age fortuitously and with 
changing circumstances. Through the accumulation of vari¬ 
ations or changes in the course of many generations, new 
varieties and species spring up. Of these variations some 
are fortuitous and some are due to the influence of environ¬ 
ment. (See Ch. X). The higher species are supposed to 
have arisen by slow yet continuous modifications out of the 
lower. It is further supposed that the evolution is not at 
all guided by reason, purpose or idea. 

Critical and concluding remarks. It has been shown in 
the previous chapter that the theory of teleological evolution 
is the most satisfactory one. In accordance with this 
we must admit that “whatever is, is rational.’’ Everything 
has a reason for its existence. A species, too, therefore, j 
has a reason for its existence in the divine idea or plan of 
the world. Indeed, unless we suppose that there is a, 
common reason, idea or essence underlying, evolving, and j 
supporting a species, it is difficult to understand its distinct- .’ 
ness, uniformity and permanence. Thus far we agree with; 
the Platonists. But we cannot say with them that the 
species are absolutely distinct from one another and are 
eternal and immutable types. We may say that the species \ 
are relatively fixed, for they have virtually remained the | 
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j same as far back as human records reach. We maintain 
! that there has been an evolution, and that it has been 
guided by idea or reason. Though we maintain that there 
is one eternal rational power underlying and evolving the 
world-system, yet the reason for the existence of a par¬ 
ticular species may not be eternal. It is quite consistent 
with the principle of teleological evolution to hold that 
the reason for which a species exists at one period of 
the world’s history may not exist at another period. 

^ 2. Universal and individual. 

Our questions here are : What is the precise significance 
of the terms ‘universal’ and ‘individual,’ and what is the 
relation of the individuals to the universal ? Now, by the 
term ‘universal’ we mean the essence of the whole—the one 
essential power which evolves and sustains the individuals, 
gives them their unity and connection and thus makes them 
a single whole. In the case of a living organism the 
immanent power, plan or vital principle which evolves 
and sustains the organs and makes them one living 
system may be said to be the universal in relation 
to the individtial parts. In the case of a species, the 
essence or the power w'hich realises and embodies itself in 
the individuals and makes them members of the same 
species may be called the universal in relation to the indi¬ 
vidual members. In the case of the world-system as a 
whole, the Divine power or idea which evolves and sustains 
all the individual finite beings contained in the world and 
gives them their unity and connection may be said to be 
the universal in relation to the individual finite things. 

We now proceed to consider the relation of the 
individuals to the universal. 

■ We should here explain the doctrines of Realism and 
Nominalism (Individualism). 
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1. The doctrine of Metaphysical Bealism or the theory 

of universal essences. 

It maintains that the universal, being the essence, is 
more real than the individuals. It has assumed twoj 


forms ;— ,. iu 

(a) The theory of Universalia ante res (i.e., the theory 

that universes are prior to and independent of indi- 
viduals). 

(o) The theory of universalia in rebus (i.e., the theory 
that universals exist only as embodied in individuals). 

The former was apparently maintained by Plato and the 
latter by Aristotle. Plato seems to have assumed that the 
formative ideas or essences which make the things to be 
what they are, have a real and transcendent existence inde¬ 
pendent of things. Hence his theory is called that of nniver- 
salia ante res {i.e., universals anterior to things). He seems 
to have maintained that the essences existed as ideas in the 
Divine Min d jmpr tc^creation. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, understood the universals 
or the formative powers to be essences, existing only in the 
things and making them to be what they are, but more real 
than the things themselves and grounds of their forms and 
qualities. According to him, universals, apart from their 
concrete embodiments in the particulars or individuals, 
would be mere abstractions. 

The theory of Plato is consistent with Deism or Popular 
Theism. The theory of Aristotle is consistent with Pantheism 
and Panentheism. 

II. Metaphysical Individualism and Nojnmalisin. 

In direct opposition to the above theory of Eealism, 
Metaphysical Individualism denies the existence of univer¬ 
sals, It is maintained that there is no essential power 
underlying the universe as a whole ; the universe is only a 
mechanical aggregate of a plurality of particular units. In 
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other words, the world as a whole has arisen from the 
fortuitous combination of a number of atoms or units. It 
IS thus a mechanical resultant of the operation of a plurality 
of materials and forces. Again, a class or species is nothing 
but the aggregate or the sum total of the particular 
individuals. There is no objective class-essence underlying 
or supporting the class. Finally, a living organism has no 
unifying principle underlying it—it is only a more compli¬ 
cated machine. Thus we see that Metaphysical Individualism 
is consistent with Pluralistic systems of Philosophy. / 


NOTE. 

Nature op Concepts : Realism, Conceptualism and 

Nominalism. 

Two distinct views have been maintained by the exponents of 
Metaphysical Individualism with regard to our class-ideas or j 
concepts. Some say that our class-ideas or concepts have only 
a subjective existence and have nothing corresponding to them 
in the real objective world. In other words, it is maintained by 
them that we have the power of forming abstract concepts or 
general ideas after comparing individuals and noticing their points 
of similarity ; but there is nothing real corresponding to such a 
concept. Others, again, go further and maintain that even the 
formation of subjective concepts or general class-ideas within the 
mind is impossible. What, then, is present in our minds when 
we speak of a class or species ? Their answer is that we have in 
our minds only a general name and a concrete image of a parti- 
cular individual taken as TFe^ specimen or representative of the 
whole class- This is the doctrine of Extreme Nominalism which 
denies not only the existence of a common essence in things, but 
also the ability of the mind to form a conception of anything 
common. It asserts that we can think only individual concrete 
things, and indeed there is nothing really general and common to 
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a whole class of things except the general name. Hence the 
theory is called Nominalisvi. Because we uso general names, 
it is argued, we make the mistake of supposing that there are real 
concepts or general ideas and even objective realities corresponding 
to them. But this is a kind of self-deception arising from fallacy 
of language. How can there be, or how can we even conceive 
such a thing as humanity or triangularity—a man who is neither 
young nor old, neither short nor tall, neither dark nor fair ; or a 
triangle which is neither isosceles nor equilateral nor scalene ? 
We can think only individual concrete things, and whenever we 
use a general term, what is really present in the mind (apart from 
the name) is a concrete image of an individual taken as the 
specimen of the class. 

The theory which supposes that we have the power of forming 
general concepts or class-ideas is called Conceptualism. It may 
be consistent with Metaphysical Bealism as well as with Meta¬ 
physical Individualism. Thus it may be supposed that there are 
real class-essences and we can form ideas of them (Conceptualism 
combined with Bealism), or it may bo supposed that there is no 
real class-essence pervading the things of a class ; but in thinking 
we may form a notion of something common, i.e., a general 
concept. (Conceptualism combined with Individualism). 

Criticism of Nominalism and concluding re7narks, 

(l) The doctrine of Nominalism is consistent with a pluralistic 
system of metaphysics. But Pluralism is an inadequate theory—it 
IS unable to explain the order and harmony of the world-system 
(See pp. 96-97, also Philosophy of God). 

(9) Nominalism, if carried out consistently, makes science and' 
philosophy impossible. Indeed, extreme Nominalism takes away 
the very possibility of reasoning. Beasoning can become a true 
source of knowledge only if we suppose that things may agree in 
having a common essential nature and that we can form an idea 
of such a common nature. In other words, reasoning is possible 
If we accept Conceptualism and Bealism (at least in a relative 
sense). As Plato remarked, * Whosoever denies that the essential 
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forms of things have real existence and remain permanently the 
same leaves nothing whereon the understanding can lay hold and 
takes away the very possibility of reasoning.” (Plato’s Dialogues). 

(3) The question what is present in our mind when we speak 
of a class or whether we can form true concepts or general ideas 
is psychological and need not be fully discussed here. It will be 
sufiScient to say here that Conceptualism may be justified 
psychologically. Nominalism takes for gi*anted that, whenever we 
think, we have to think in terms of concrete images. Intro¬ 
spection reveals, however, that in actual thinking we rarely take 
the time and trouble of picturing a concrete image of an individual 
taken as the specimen of the class. As soon as a general term is 
uttered, the meaning flashes through our minds, and we have tlie 
conviction that the general term stands for an indefinite number 
of individuals. It may be added here that the process of concep¬ 
tion is partly sub-conscious.* 

NOTE ON BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION. 

The views op Darwin and some other recent Biologists. 

We have explained and criticised above in a general way the 
Lamarckian and Darwinian theories of biological evolution. We 
propose here to make a few additional remarks, explanatory and 
critical, on the view of Darwin and to compare his view with the 
views of some other recent biologists. 

As we have pointed out above, Darwin supplemented his 
original principle of ‘fortuitous variation and natural selection by 
other principles, e.g.y the principles of correlation of grov}th 
(otherwise called the principle of correlative changes), the 
principle of sexual selection, and the Lamarckian principle of 
modification by the influence of environment and use and disuse 
cf limbs. The first and the last have been fully explained before. 

• For a full account of the controversy, see Dr. H. Stephen’s Psychologyi 
3rd edition, pp. 358*363. 
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We have now to say a few words about the second and third 
principles. 

We have also said above that it was artificial selecUon (such 
as is carried on by breeders of animals) that suggested to Darwin 
the theory of Natural Selection. (See p. 139). A few words, 
therefore, should be said here, by way of explanation, about 
artificial selection and the possibility of transition from it to 
Natural Selection. Finally, we have to compare the view of 
Darwin with the views of other recent biologists. Befei'ence has 
already been made to the view of Weismann who rejects the 
Lamarckian theory accepted by Darwin as supplementary to his 
own hypothesis. But other biologists have propounded other 
theories, e.g., the theory of Evolution by sudden variations (called 
Development by Mutations) advocated by Naudin, Bateson, Hugo 
De Vries, and others. This theory, too, should, therefore, be 
explained in a general way. 

I. Let us first briefiy explain and illustrate artificial selcctiou 
and see how Darwin passes from artificial selection to Natural 
selection. As the name implies, it means selection by vian for 
some end'of his own. It is the method employed, for instance, 
by professional breeders of animals. Thus, when a breeder 
wishes to obtain the improvement of a breed in a definite direc¬ 
tion, he selects such male and female animals for reproduction as 
possess in a remarkable degree some desirable qualities, c.g., 
peculiar plumage, fine wool, flesh, swiftness, strength, smartness 
&c. From the offspring which inherit the parental qualities, 
selections are again made according to the same principle. In 
this way, the breeders obtain, in a comparatively short time, by 
summation of minute differences, fine breeds of animals—fowls, 
pigeons, sheep, goats, cattle, pigs, horses, dogs &c.—possessing 
some desirable qualities in a remarkable degree. 

Now, tbe above cases illustrate artificial selection,i.c., selec¬ 
tion by man. for his own ends. "Why should we not admit a 
sort of Natural Selectio7i 7 Nature is the greatest of all breeders 
and selects individuals with certain variations for the propagation 
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of the species (not deliberately like man, but unconsciously or 
unintentionally). But if there be natural selection—gradual 
selection of certain traits in living things to be intensibed and 
strengthened, through a long line of slight variations, in the 
individuals of successive generations,—in what principle can 
we find the determining condition ? Why, in the nniversal 
struggle for existence among living beings.* Only such as with 
their spontaneous variations are fitted for the struggle survive 
and propagate their bind. They are selected by Nature, so to 
speak.! It is easy to see that, according to this theory, evolution 
is exceedingly slow and has been rendered possible by the here¬ 
ditary transmission and continuous accumulation of extremely 
minute or slight variations. 

Critical Remarks. 6) The main defect of the theory has 
already been pointed out. It has been already shown that there 

* According to Dar'^'in and his followers, the life of every living creature 
is a continual struggle for existence against the external forces of inorganic 
Nature and against rival living beings. It may be added here that the struggle 
is partly due to over-production or high ratio of increase of living beings and 
the scarcity of the means of subsistence. The resources of Nature are 
limited ; more living beings come into existence than what can be fed at the 
table of Nature ; and thus there is a struggle. There is for a certain given 
number of animals a certain amount of subsistence, and the means of 
subsistence are not found in the same amount in all seasons of the year. 
Thus living beings have to contend or struggle for food. In this struggle the 
unfit necessarily succumb and the fittest alone survive- We here recognise 
the celebrated principle of Malthus, which has caused so much discussion in 
Political Economy and which is transferred by Darwin from man to the 
whole animal kingdom (See Ch. Ill of Origin of Species). 

Thus we sec that the struggle arises in various ways : a living creature 
has to struggle for self preservation (i) against the physical conditions or the 
forces of nature, (n) against its enemies which live and prey upon its 
species, and (iii) against its rival beings for food. 

f It should be remembered that, with the Darwinians, the expression 
Natural Selection is only a figure of speech; for Nature which operates blindly 
and unconsciously according to them cannot select anything in the proper 
sense of the term- 
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is no passage from artificial selection to Natural selection as 
understood by Darwin and his followers. The whole difficulty 
arises from the supposition that Nature operates blindly and the 
organic variations are fortuitous. We should, therefore, suppose 
that the course of evolution is teleological (See pp. 138-141). 


In artificial selection, man as a rational being chooses again 
and again two factors or individuals, botli endowed with the 
character or quality he wishes to perfect and thus brings about 
in the long run a breed of animals possessing the desirable quality 

or characteristic in a remarkable degree. In order that natural 

selection may bring about the same result, natural selection 
should be rational; in other words, there must be a rational prin¬ 
ciple underlying Nature which brings about, preserves, accumu¬ 
lates and perfects certain organic characteristics and thereby 
evolves a new species out of some old one. 

(ii) The truth of the teleological conception is corroborated 
by the fact that Darwin himself frequently uses teleological 
language. ^‘Contrivance*—'beautiful contrivance*—'curious con¬ 
trivance'- ‘marvellous adjustments'-such expressions recur over 
and over again in his treatises. Here is one significant passage 
from his Origin of Species’ : "Nature’s productions are far truer 
m character than man’s productions; they are infinitely better 

adapted to the most complex conditions oflife, and plainly bear 

the stamp of afar higher workmanship" (Ch. IV). 


In another passage which occurs in his treatise on fertilisa 
hon 0, orehids, he says, ■■The laheiinnr is aeveloped into a io; 
nectary .n order to attract Lepidoptera. and we shall presenti 
give re^ons for suspecting that the nectar is purposely s< 
Odged that .t can be sucked only slowly, order to give tim. 

Ijd dr; "“r 

(p. 29), As Duke of Argyll very aptly remarks 

L ‘Ms is not aU Th 

Mea of specal nse. as the controlling principle of eonstmctln 
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is SO impressed on Mr. Darwin’s mind that, in every detail of 
structure, however singular or obscure, he has absolute faith that 
in this lies the ultimate explanation.” {Beign of Law, pp. 

39. 40| 

(iii) It appears from what has been said above that Darwin 
himself sometimes felt the necessity of teleology. Bub whatever 
may have been the opinion of Darwin himself, any one who 
studies carefully the facts collected in the excellent treatises 
written by Darwin is forced to believe in the existence of a mental 
pow'er working in Nature. As Dr. Flint rightly remarks, The 
works of Mr. Darwin are invaluable to the Theologian owing to 
the multitude of ‘beautiful contrivances’ and ‘marvellous adjust* 
ments’ admirably described in them. The treatises on the fertil¬ 
isation of orchids and on insectivorous plants require only to 
have their legitimate conclusions deduced and applied in order 
to be transformed into treatises of Natural Theology. If Paley s 
famous work be now somewhat out of date, it is not because 
Mr. Darwin and his followers have refuted it, but because they 
have brought so much to light which conhrms its argument.” 
[Theis7n, p. 208). 

(iv) The theory of fortuitous variations is inconsistent with 
the biological law of ‘correlation of organs,' first clearly explained 
and illustrated by the great naturalist, Cuvier. According to 
this law, “Every organized being forms a whole—a peculiar 
system of its own, the parts of which mutually correspond, and 
concur in producing the same definite action, by a reciprocal 
reaction. None of these parts can change in form without the 
others also changing, and consequently each of them, taken 
separately, indicates and ascertains all the others. Thus if the 
intestines of an animal are so organised as to be fitted for the 
digestion of flesh only, and that flesh recent, it is necessary that 
its jaws be so constructed as to fit them for devouring live prey ; 
its claws for seizing and tearing it; its teeth for cutting and 
dividing it ; the whole system of its organs of motion for pursuing 
and overtaking it ; and its organs of sense for discovering it at a 
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distance. It is even necessary that nature have placed in its 
brain the instinct necessary for teaching it to conceal itself, and 
to lay snares for its victims.” Stated briefly, the law runs 
thus :—‘‘The organs are bound together by logical relations, and 
the form of each is determined by that of the others. Con¬ 
sequently, if a chief organ undergoes an important modification, 
all the other essential organs must be modified to preserve 
equilibrium.” 

Now, it is impossible to explain such phenomena by fortuitous 
variations and without teleology. 

Darwin liimself admits the truth of the above prinwple in his 
principle of correlation of growth or correlative, changes. It is 
enunciated by him in the following way :—“The whole organisa- 
tion.is so tied together during its growth and development, that 
when slight variations in any one part occur and are accumulated 
through natural selection, other parts become modified.” {Origin 
of SpecfV.s, Ch. V). Now, here is a fact which points to teleology. 


II. Let us now consider the law of sexual selection as enun¬ 
ciated by Darwin.* A little reflection will sliow that it is 
obviously teleological in its nature. Koughly speaking, it implies 
selection, by an individual of one sex, of an individual of the 
optwsitesex having certain peculiar characteristics. According 
to Darwin, it is the female that usually selects, so that we may 

generally define sexual selection as the female’s selection among 
her suitoi-s. In his ‘Descent of Man’Darwin gives a large mass 

of facts to establish that many peculiarities found in the male 
animals are the eflfects of sexual selection. Let us take the case 
of birds. Darwin says that "there is the severest rivalry be¬ 
tween the males of many species to attract females by singing. 
The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of paradise, and some others 
congregate ; and successive males display their gorgeous plumage 


^ sketch ofthis principle in his ‘Origin of 

pccie^ Ch. IV ; but it has been dealt with at full lengih in his second luain 
work‘Descenl-'of Man * «-ona mam 
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and perform strange antics before the females which, standing 
by as spectators, choose at last the most attractive partner." 
[Origin of Species, p. 106). He believes that “female birds, by 
selecting, during thousands of generations, the most melodious 
or beautiful males, according to their standard of beauty, bave 
produced a marked effect” [Ibid). In short, he supposes that 
“when the males and females of any animal have the same 
general habits of life, but differ in structure, colour or ornament, 
such differences have been mainly caused by sexual selection 
operating through many generations." Thus, according to 
Darwin, many peculiarities found in the males—such as their 
various ornamentations, their contrivances for producing music, 
their glands for emitting odours—bave been developed through 
sexual selection, these serving only to allure or excite the females. 
It may be added here that, in Darwin’s opinion, it is the males 
that have generally been modiffed through sexual selection ; the 
advantages or the superiorities possessed by the males have been 
transmitted to their male offspring. In a few cases, the females 
have been modified through sexual selection, the excellences 
possessed by the females being transmitted to their female off¬ 
spring. 

Now, the principle of Sexual Selection, as explained above, is 
quite consistent with Teleology. We may ask the questions: 
What is the cause of the instincts, tastes and the attractive 
variations spoken of by Darwin ? How is it that the peculiar¬ 
ities in such cases are transmitted by individuals to the offspring 
of their own sex and go on accumulating from generation to 
generation ? It appears from what has been said by Darwin on 
the subject that the generic ideal is unconsciously present in the 
individuals of one sox and manifests itself in their preference 
for those individuals of the opposite sex who most nearly approxi¬ 
mate it. How can we explain this fact without teleology ? 
The end of Sexual Selection is the production of melodiousness, 
beauty and variation in form and colour, and the like. Can blind 
physical forces, not subservient to a Supreme Intelligence, be 
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conceived of as working towards so essentially ideal a goal as 
beauty and melodiousness ? 

III. We have seen above that, according to Darwin, one 
species is formed from another by the accumulation of extremely 
minute, in6nitesimal or insensible variations. In other words, 
he maintains that a new species or variety is formed out of an 
old one by slow, yet continuous or incessant modifications of parts 
going on through innumerable generations. Natura non feat 
Saltum—lH&tiiTe does not leap' is a favourite aphorism of Darwin. 
Thus, according to him, evolution is exceedingly slow. 

Now, this Darwinian liypothesis of infinitely small modifica¬ 
tions, accumulated by time and fixed by heredity, tliough still 
accepted by many, is gradually giving way to another hypothesis, 
viz., that of sudden variations or mutations. According to this 
hypothesis, a new species comes into being out of an old one 
all at once by the appearance of several new characters. In other 
words, according to this theory, the actual transition from species 
to species takes place abruptly or suddenly, and nob slowly by 
imperceptible degrees. This theory, worked out by Naudin, 
Bateson, and especially by Hugo De Vries, has been accepted by 
a large number of biologists at the present day. It is believed 
by them that an organism cannot undergo change in any one 
essential point without being reconstructed as a whole, and 
that a new variety, arises by a sudden reconstruction and 
transition of the whole from one form to another. Thus, 
according to these thinkers, Nature does actually leap. This 
is the theory of development by mutation ; otherwise called! 
the theory of Saltatory Evolution or the theory of Halmato- 
genesis and Heterogcncsis. 

Which of these theories is the right one ? Now, a number 
of facts affording corroboration of the Mutation Theory has 
been collected by its supporters. It is especially De Vries 
who brings forward, from his experiments and horticultural 
observation, comprehensive evidence of the mutational origin 
of new species from old ones by leaps and bounds, But the 
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attitude of De Vries towards Darwin is conciliatory through¬ 
out. Indeed, we may say with Bergson that “perhaps both 
the theories are partly true.” {Creative Evohitim, p. 67). 

But it is not necessary for us to take any deOnite side in 
this debate. It will be sufficient for us if it can be shown 
that each form of Evolutionism is quite consistent with, and 
in fact, tends to support, Teleology. We have already shown 
that the Darwinian theory of Evolution by insensible 
modifications cannot dispense with Teleology. We may now 
show that the theory of sudden variations or mutations 
requires the principle still more imperiously. We may say 
with Dr. Eudolf Otto that “every one of its points yields to 
teleological considerations, most obviously so the concrete fact 
of correlation. If any one were to make a theory of evolution 
decidedly from the teleological standpoint, he would probably 
construct one very similar to the one which we are now con¬ 
sidering.” {Naturalism and Beliyion, p. 171). Indeed, without 
Teleology, it is impossible to explain correlation of organs and 
the sudden reconstruction and transition of the whole from one 
form to another. 

It should be borne in mind that Darwin was not altogether 
ignorant of the facts of sudden variation, but he looked upon 
them as 'sports of nature’—as ‘monstrosities’ incapable of 
perpetuating themselves. But many other biologists, many of 
whom were specialists in Botany, have regarded these as main 
factors in Biological evolution and have accordingly accepted. 
the theory of mutation or saltatory evolution in a definite 
direction. Some facts supporting the theory are given below : 

“One Seth Wright, the proprietor of a farm on the banks of 
the Charles River in Massachusetts, possessed a flock of fifteen 
ewes and a ram of the ordinary kind. In the year 1791, one 
of the ewes presented her owner with a male lamb, differing, 
for no assignable reason, from its parents by a proportionally long 
body and short, bandy legs whence it was unable to emulate its 
relatives in those sportive leaps over the neighbour s fences in 
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which they were in the habit of indulging, much to the good 
farmer's vexation...The variety appears to have arisen in full 
force, and, as it were, : a wide and dehnite difference 

appearing at once between the Ancon ram and the ordinary sheep. 
It is not possible to point out any obvious reason for the appear¬ 
ance of the variety—to use a conveniently erroneous phrase, the 
variation arose spontaneously. The Ancon ram was retained and 
used for breeding, and it is interesting to note that its offspring 
wore either pure Ancons or pure ordinary sheep. The bandy¬ 
legged variety of sheep did not prove valuable, and has long ago 
become extinct, bub the history of its origin is interesting. 

The oldest recorded mutation occurred in the ratlier common 
garden plant, the greater celandine. In 1590, an apothecary in 
Heidelberg had some plants of celandine growing in his garden, 
when there appeared amongst the ordinary specimens a peculiar 
new form, which bad its leaves divided into very narrow lobes, 
and its petals also cut or laciniated. The cut-leaved celandine 
breeds true from seed and is now widely grown as a garden 
flower, but all the specimens are descended from the one original 
plant which arose unexpectedly as a ‘sport.’ 

The importance of mutations has been emphasised by Pro¬ 
fessor De Vries of Amsterdam, and he has made a special study 
of the subject. In the course of much experimental work he 
was. fortunate enough to And a plant which was. as it were, 
producing mutations right and left. This was the plant known as 
Lamarck's Evening Primrose, which had been accidentally intro¬ 
duced into Holland from America. De Vries found the plant 
growing in a deserted potato-fleld in 1886, and the following 
year he discovered two peculiar forms, a smooth-leaved form and 
a type with a peculiarly short style. De Vries removed stocks of 

these different types to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, and 

there proceeded to grow enormous numbers of seedlings. Amongst 
these a large number of new mutations were found-a giant and 
a dwarf, a form with red-nerved leaves, another with very 
broad leaves, and several others. Altogether ten perfectly 
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distinct new types were discovered, all but one of which bred 
true from seed. Some of these mutations were produced many 
times-, others only very rarely. 

These examples will serve to show what we mean by the 
term mutation. We have given a few particular instances, but 
it must not be imagined that only a limited number of cases are 
known. A great number of mutations have been described, 
and many of our varieties of cultivated plants and domestic 
animals have undoubtedly arisen in this way.” (Watson). 

IV. It has been said above that the chance of the produc¬ 
tion of new varieties out of old ones through fortuitous variation 
and Natural Selection has been mathematically shown to be 
extremely small by Mr. Alfred Bennet, a thoughtful writer. Let 
us see how he proceeds. He takes, as an example, a certain 
category of butterflies, called Leptalis whose colour is protective, 
because the colour makes them like other butterflies called 
Ithomia which the birds avoid for their tainted smell. Mr. 
Wallace, a distinguished follower of Darwin, attributes this 
advantage to Natural Selection. Mr. Bennet proceeds to 
examine his theory thus 

“It is evident that to pass from their ordinary to tbeir 
protective form the L^ptalis must have undergone a series of 
gradual transformations ; and wo can hardly estimate at less 
than a thousand the number of forms that must have succeeded 
between the first deviation and the form at last observed. On 
the other hand, it is clear that the first degenerate Leptalh 
cannot have sufficiently differed from their sisters to deceive the 
appetite of the birds interested in recognizing them under their 
disguise, and it is a moderate supposition that, during the first 
fiftieth part of the period of supposed transformation, i.e., through 
20 generations the birds were not deceived. If so, the butterflies 
nob being yet preserved by their new dress, every reason of 
selection disappears, and we must regard as enfirely left to 
chance the continuation of the metamorphosis. The chances 
which this has of being realised can then be very approximately 
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calculated." The chance of first entrance of the operation of 
Natural Selection is thus computed by Bennet. after reducin{^ 20 
generations to ten, in order to give every admissible advantage to 
the theory, and to simplify the terms of calculation : 

“Suppose there are twenty dififerent ways in which a LejUnh-s 
may vary, one only of these being in the direction ultimately re¬ 
quired. The chance of any individual producing a descendant 
which will take its place in the succeeding generation, varying in 
the required direction, is j'a ; the chance of this opei'ation being 
repeated in the same direction in the 2nd generation is 5 'ii'^ = 4 i)n- 
The chance of this occurring for ten successive generations is 
or about one in ten billions. Now another factor comes into the 
calculation, and that is the number of individuals among which 
this chance is distributed. Mr, Bates and Mr. Wallace agree 
in stating that, both in South America and in the Malay archi¬ 
pelago, the imitative species are always confined to a limited area, 
and are always very scarce compared with the imitated species. 
We will assume that the number of individuals of the imitative 
LeptaUs existing at any one time is one million. The chance of 
there being among these million a single individual approaching 
the Ithomia to the extent of one-hundretli is ' 

or the chance against it is ten millions to one.” (A. W. Bennett). 



PART III. 

Philosoph y of Mind or Sniir, . 

CHAPTER XII. 

iNTilOHUCTORY REMARKS. 

§ 1. Fundanienlal Problems : 

We have discussed above the fundamental problems of 
matter and life. We now [U’oceed to study Philosophy of 
Mind which starts from the results of Empirical Psychology 
{otherwise called Phenomenology of Mind) and rises from it 
to Rational Psychology (otherwise called Ontology or 
Metaphysics of Mind ). The following are some of the main 
problems discussed in Philosophy of Mind : What is the 
real character of mental substance, soul, ego, or spirit ? 
How is soul related to matter and life ? ( This involves the 
question ; What is the precise relation between mind and 
the physical organism or body ? ) What is the origin of 
consciousness which is the essence of mind ? Does mind 
grow or develop as the body grows ? If so, what are the 
conditions bn which mental development depends ? What 
is the relation between animal mind and rational mind ? 
Has the latter grown out of the former by continuous deve¬ 
lopment ? Has there been a continuous mental development 
in the human race ? What is the relation of the individual 
to the society to which he belongs ? What is the true 
function of man as a factor of the world-system ? What is 
meant by moral law and obligation '? What is the nature 

of the power which enables us to discern moral laws and 
duties *?* and so forth. 

* See p- 93- The last few problems come within the province of 
Ethics or Moral Philoso[)h>'. Here Philosophy of Mind becomes Moral 
Philosophy. 
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But before we proceed to discuss these problems, we 
must know the meanings of the terms life, viind, conscious¬ 
ness, soul, self &c. Hence - 

§ 2. Explanalion of the terms life, miDd, soul, self &c. 

I. Life. The nature of life has been clearly explained 
before. ( See Ch. IX ). Growth, assimilation, adai)taiion to 
circumstances, reproduction, etc. constitute the distinctive 
characteristics of a being endowed with life. We may define 
life as the self-realising energy which realises itself by 
evolving the organism from within and making all its parts 
co-operate for the good of the whole. Thus life may be 
said to be both the heginning and the end, resultant ovpro¬ 
duct of the organism. It is the beginning of the organism, 
because it is the power which evolves the organism from 
the germ in which it is immanent. It is the resultant of 
the organism, because the organism is the system of means 
by which it‘realises’ itself, i.e., completes or perfects itself, 
and makes itself a concrete reality. 

II. Mind. Mind _may be roughly defined as something 
which is aware or conscious of its states and processes. 

Thus consciousness is the essence or differentiating attribute 
of mind.* 

The word ‘mind’, however, is used in three senses :— 

(ff) It is sometimes used as a collective term for con¬ 
scious states and processes— i.e. —for the states and processes 
of feeling, thinking and willing in their various forms 
viewed by themselves, and without any reference to an 
underlying substance or entity. In other words, it is some¬ 
times employed to mean mer^ the aggregate, sum total or 
series of what are called ^yfical or mental phenomena. This 

is the empirical conception of mind. 

^ _ * 

♦ Those that believe in the existence of subconscious mental states define 

mind as something which has consciousness or at least the potentiality of 
consciousness. 
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(6) It is also used for the substance, reality or entity 
which feels, thinks and wills, viewed apart from the pro¬ 
cesses of feeling, thinking and willing. In other words, 
it sometimes stands merely for the mental substance con¬ 
sidered apart from the mental phenomena, manifestations or 

expressions. This is the metaphysical or ontological concep¬ 
tion of mind. 

(c) It is also used for the concrete unity of mental 
entity, substance or reality and its functions, processes or 
manifestations. In other words, it stands for the concrete 
reality constituted by the mental substance together with 
its conscious states and activities in which it manifests 
itself. This is the philosophical conception of mind. 

It is easy to see that the last is the proper or adequate 
sense of the word ‘mind’ ; for a substance apart from its 
states and activities is a mere abstraction without any real 
existence. 

III. Consciousness. It has been remarked above that 
c^sciousness is the essence or differentiating attribute of 
mind. What, then, is meant by consciousness ? 

Now, strictly speaking, consciousness cannot be defined. 
We know that a logical definition must be per genus et 
differentium and must not contain any synonym of the 
term defined. But we cannot give any definition of con¬ 
sciousness which satisfies these conditions ; for it is an ulti¬ 
mate and unique fact which cannot be brought under a 
higher genus or class ; and every definition that we try 
to give becomes synonymous ; e. g., ‘self’s awareness of 
itself and its phenomena’, ‘the knowledge which a mind 
has of its own acts, ideas and feelings,’ and so forth. Con¬ 
sciousness is, in fact, sui generis (of its own kind), so that 
w'e cannot explain it by likening it to anything else. It 
can be understood only by being directly experienced. We 
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know what consciousness is, because we ourselves are 
conscious. 

Nevertheless, as Dr. Stout remarks, confusion may arise 
if we pass the question by in this manner. If we cannot 
logically define consciousness, we should try to describe it as 
clearly as we can. Now, consciousness may be described m 
several ways. Thus, we may describe it (i) by using syno- 
nymous expressions, e.g., mind’s awareness of its own 
states; (ii) by enumerating its constituents... factors or 
elements, viz., thinking, feeling and willing in their various 
forms, and pointing out that these are all states of conscious¬ 
ness, or that consciousness is their common feature ; (iii) 
by co ntrasting a conscious being with what is believed to be 
unconscious—fi.jr., a log of w'ood or a piece of stone; or 
rather, by contrasting consciousness which is the essence, 
primary attribute or differentium of mind with the essence, 
primary attributes or distinguishing characteristics of non¬ 
mental material things, u w., extension and impenetrability ;* 
(iv) by showing that consciousness implies a relation^ be¬ 
tween a subject and an object, i.e., a knowing mind or self 
and something known. (See pp. 75, 76).t 


• Prof. Ladd describes consciousness by contrasting it with ‘uncon- ^ 
sctousncss’ in the following way “What we are when wc arc awakc» as f 

contrasted with what we are when we sink into a profound and perfectly ! 

dreamless sleep.is to be conscious- What we are less and less, as , 

we sink gradually down into dreamless sleep, or as we swoon slowly away, 

and what we are more and more, as the noise of the crowd outside tardily 
arouses us from our after-dinner nap, or as we come out of the midnight 

4 

darkness of tlic typhoid fever-crisis, that is consciousness.” {Ptychologyy 

p. 30). 

t It may be stated in this connection that an explicit and developed 
consciousness involves self-tonsciousnrss—i. e., the selPs consciousness of 
itself as the subject having the states and processes. A general account 
of this will be given in the sequel. For a fyll account, see Psychology. 
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IV. Sold. By the word ‘soul’ we mean the mental 
substance. It is that which manifests itself in the pheno¬ 
mena of conscious experience and gives unity and connec¬ 
tion to them. It is the entity which exercises the mental 
powers-the one common and abiding subject which thinks, 
feels and wills. It is the spiritual reality which inhabits or 
occupies, animates and controls the material body, and 
which uses the body as the means of communication with 
the extra-organic world. It is otherwise called the spirit, 
essential self or ego. (See Ch. XVI). 



CHAPTEK Xm. 


Life and Consciousness. 

§1. Nature and relation of Life and Consciousness, 

We have considered above the nature of life and that 
of consciousness in a general way. We have found that 
growth from within or self-development by ditferentiation 
and integration of parts, assimilation of materials from 
without tfcc. are the distinctive features of a living organism, 
and that the power of life or ‘vital power’ is, so far as we can 
see, a self-realising power or energy which manifests itself 
in the organism as a whole, making all the parts co-operate 
as means for its preservation and development. We have 
also found that consciousness (or at least the potentiality of 
consciousness) is the differentiating attribute of mind or a 
mental being, and that, though we cannot logically define 
consciousness, we all know what consciousness is, because, 
as conscious beings, we experience it within oumelves. 

But here a difficult question arises. What is the relation 
of life and consciousness ? Are life and consciousness co¬ 
extensive 7 In other words, are all living beings conscious 
We know that all plants and animals are living beings. Are 
we to suppose that they are all endowed with consciousness? 
It is usually supposed that only animals (including men) 
have life as well as consciousness, and that plants have 
life, but no consciousness. “The plant lives ; the animal* 
lives and feels ; man lives, feels and thinks." This is the 
popular view. Some thinkers, however, are of opinion that 

The word ‘animal’has been used here in the sense of an animal lower 
than man ; and it is often used in this sense, e.g., we speak of animal mind 
as distinguished from mind. But the word is sometimes used in a 

wider sense so as to include human beings. 
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life is always accompanied by consciousness, and even plants 
have some degree of consciousness. 

What, then, is the extent of conscious life ? The ques- 
ji tion is still an open one. The difficulty arises from the fact 
I that we cannot observe the minds of others in the same way 
as we observe our own. We are directly aware of the con¬ 
scious states and processes of our own minds ; but we can 
know the existence of other minds and the conscious states 
. and processes occurring in them only indirectly or inferen- 
] tially —i. e .—by inference from their outward manifesta¬ 
tions. We know that our own conscious states and processes 
—our various ideas, feelings, desires—are embodied and 
expressed in certain organic and extra-organic changes— 
in outward looks and gestures, sounds, movements, actions, 
products ; and when we find the same or analogous expres¬ 
sions (or at least some of them) in other beings, we infer 
that those beings have minds and conscious states like our 
own. Thus it is only by this indirect method of analogy 
and inference that we know that our fellow-men and the 
low’er animals are conscious beings; and if plants are endow¬ 
ed with consciousness, their conscious processes, too, must 
be known in the same way. The question, therefore, ulti¬ 
mately resolves itself into the following : Do we find in | 
plants any external manifestations, expressions or signs of |' 
consciousness—any organic changes which would justify us' 
in supposing that they have at least some degree of 
consciousness ? 

Now, the panpsychist who believes in the consciousness of 
plants argues in the following way : “In the case of man and 
the lower animals, we content ourselves with inferring ana¬ 
logous inner processes from the analogy of physical vital pro¬ 
cesses. Why not make the same inference here ? For after all ,j 
a convincing proof cannot be given in the former case either. 
A man cannot be forced by logic to grant the existence 
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of psychical life to infusoria, worms, frogs and rabljits, if 
he regards the analogical conclusion as too uncertain. But 
if he admits this mode of inference without reserve in the 
latter case, and we all do it, there is no reason of excluding 
it in the case of plants. For plants manifestly show a far- 
reaching analogy with animals in visible vital processes : 
in nutrition, growth, cellular structure of elementary forms, 
reproduction by means of forms which separate from the 
parent organism. Development and death are common to 
both plants and animals. Language, too, universally speaks 
of life and death in plants as well as in animals. 
Why should there not be a correspondence between the 
visible and the invisible processes ? To deny that there 

is, would, to say the least, require some proof. Does not 

the plant turn its buds and leaves to the light, does it not 
send its roots where it finds nourishment, and its tendrils 
where it finds support ? Does it not close up its petals at 
night or when it rains, and does it not open them in sun¬ 
shine ? Do not many plant-germs move freely about in 
water, whereas animals in first stages of embryonic deve¬ 
lopment betray nothing of the power of free locomotion 
possessed by the developed animals ?...The plant develops 
outwardly ; it pushes to the surface ; with its thousand 
leaves and buds it seeks to approach to light and air, while 
the trunk or stem lignifies on the inside or becomes hollow, 

and is preserved only in so far as it is needed for support ’’ 
(Paulsen). 

’ of which conscious- 

n^sjhe essence ? The different hypotheses that have 
been suggesterare indicated below. They will be fully 
discussed in the sequel. ^ 

I. rnalism. According to this view, life and mind are 
wo distinct substances, having no essential connection with 
each other. Life belongs to the iihysical organism or body 
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while mind is a spiritual substance, having consciousness 
for its differentium, introduced or located somehow in the 
body. 

But this Dualistic theory cannot satisfactorily explain 
the intimate connection and constant interaction of body 
and mind. Hence the theory of Occasional Cause, 
worked out by the Cartesians. 

II. Monistic theories. According to these, life and mind 
are not two distinct substances. They are at bottom really 
one. Under this head we have to distinguish between 
materialistic and idealistic or spiritualistic monism. 

(fl) Materialism. According to this view, matter is 
the ultimate reality, and life and mind are its products or 
functions. It assumes that material atoms and forces 
operating blindly and fortuitously give rise to the compli¬ 
cated machine called the living organism, and mind is simply 
the series of conscious states brought about or elicited by 
the working of this machine (like flashes of light and heat). 

But the above materialistic hypothesis is quite inadequate 
and unscientific. Science is constrained to admit that 
there is a wide gap or chasm between matter on one side 
and life and consciousness on the other. (See Ch. IX tfe X , 
also Ch. XIV ). 

ih) Monistic Idealism or Spiritualism. According to 
this view, life and mind are not two distinct substances , 
they are really one and the same. What is called the self- 
conscious, thinking or rational soul is only a more highly 
developed phase, stage or form of the same power that 
manifests itself as life, animating the body. According to 
this view, life in its lowest form is unconscious or, rather, 
sub-conscious.* At some point in its upward development, 

• Some Idealists sui)pose that life is always accompanied by some 
consciousness of its changing states. See pp. 1I<2, 183- 
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it begins to be accompanied by consciousness. In the 
lowest phase of consciousness, there is no understanding of 
the realities—no explicit self-consciousness. It involves 
apparently a vague discrimination and feeling of the 
changing states as agreeable and disagreeable, blind craving 
and automatic self-preservation. In the highest form of 
finite consciousness, there is a clear consciousness of the 
self as distinguished from the not-self. At this stage the 
self becomes aware of its relation to other beings and of its 
own good and consciously attempts to realise it. 

Thus, according to this view, life and conscious mind 
are not products of the physical forces working in the 
material body. The body is the system of means through 
which the ‘vital’ and ‘mental’ power realises and manifests 
itself. Indeed, this power which we designate as vital and 
mental is a finite reproduction of the ultimate power which 
evolves, animates and underlies the world-system as a 
whole. 
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Eelation between mental and bodily processes. 
(The psychical and the physiological series). 


Experience reveals to us that there is a close connection 
between mind and bodJ^ Our question here is : How are 
we to explain this intimate relation between the two ? The 
different views held with regard to the relation of body and 
mind are indicated below. 




Dualism. 


1 


The theory of Dualism assumes that mind and body are 
hoo distinct substances having attributes or qualities. 

Mind is a substance having consciousness for its essential 
attribute. But the body is material, having for its essential/ 
attributes extension, mobility and impenetrability. ThusJ 
each one of these has its own essential attribute and is 
without that of the other ; so that mind and body have 
nothing in common beyond the mere fact of being substances 
or realities. This theory of Dualism was accepted by 
Descartes and his followers. It is also the common or 
popular view. 

But if mind and matter, soul and body, be thus opposed 
and distinct, having nothing in common, how are we to 
explain the intimate relation between the two ? How is it 
that changes in the one correspond to changes in the other ? 
To answer this question the followers of Descartes started 
the theory of Occasional Cavse. According to this theory 
(which was first suggested by Malebranche, a follower of 
Descartes), mind and body are opposed to each other and 
cannot possibly interact or act on each other ; but ^still 
there is a correspondence; and the correspondence is 
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brought about direcfclj^byJrodHjmseif. God is everywhere 
present and always active, and whenever changes arise in 
the body, He makes corresponding sensations arise in the 
mind ; and when a desire to move the body and to produce 
changes in the outer world arises in the mind, He makes 
a corresponding movement arise in tlie body. We com¬ 
monly suppose that the changes in tlie one cause changes 
in the other, but that is not true. The bodily‘affections’ 
or changes are not the causes of mental ones (sensations 
and ideas ), nor are the mental volitions the causes of the 
bodily movements. They are really the occasions on which 
God exercises His causal power to produce the requisite 
effect. In the words of Prof. Schwegler, “Every operation 
that combines the outer and the inner, the soul and the 
world, is neither an effect of the spirit, nor of the material 
world, but simply an immediate act of God. When I 
exercise my volition, it is not from my will, but from 
the will of God that the proposed bodily motions follow. 
On occasion of my will, God moves the body ; on occasion 
of an affection of my body, God excites an idea in my 
mind. The one is but the occasional cause of the other.” 
(History of Philosophy ). 

Criticism. But the above explanation is not very satis¬ 
factory. To say that a being interferes every moment and 
makes mind and body correspond to each other is simply 
to conceal the difficulty. The scientific mind cannot long 
I remain satisfied with the theory which tries to explain the 
, relation between mind and body by constant and direct 
! divine interference. Hence other theories are suggested. 

II. Afojiis?n. 

According to this, mind and body are not two distinct 
substances ; they are at bottom one. There are not two 
realities or substances as assumed by Dualism. There is 
onl7j one substance, so that the duality of soul and body is 
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only an appearance. The theory of Monism asserts that 
1 there IS no difficulty in understanding the relation between 
mind and body, for they are ultimately but one. 

This theory of Monism assumes three forms 

(a) Materialism ; (b) Parallelism ; (c) Idealism. 

These are separately considered below. 

(«) M(iteriaUs?n. 

According to this, matter as conceived by us is the only 
ultimate reality ; and what we call mind is only a product, 
modification or function of it. Mind is only a series of / 
conscicyis states—“a stream of consciousness”—arising from I 
the working of the material body. It is really a function or P 
product of the organised matter of that part of the body 
which we call the brain. ( See Ch. XXI, ^^2 ; see also 
Principles of Ethics, p. 109). 

Criticism. 

The theory of Materialism involves many difficulties. 
Without stating all the difficulties of Materialism viewed as 
a philosophical theory of the universe, we may simply 
indicate here the difficulties involved in the materialistic 
explanation of the relation of body and mind. 

(i) The greatest difficulty of Materialism is to explain 
th e OP igin_,o^ consciousness consistently with the results of 
science. The principle of Conservation of Energy as estab¬ 
lished by modern science simply implies that one form of 
physical energy can be transformed into another form of 
physical energy and never into anything iwH-phyxical. 

In other words, the principle asserts that where one 
form of physical energy disappears, it reappears in another 
form of physical energy w’ithout loss in quantity. How, 
then, can mental activity' which is non-physical arise out of 
a transformation of the physical energy of the body and the 
I brain ? Indeed, the various kinds of physical energy as 
known to science are only modes of motion, molecular and 
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molar; but consciousness is entirely different in kind from 
any mode of motion. 

(ii) Again, if it be true that mental activity really 
arises through the transformation of the physical energy of 
the brain, then, during mental work, a portion of the physi¬ 
cal energy of the brain should disappear and there should be 
a diminution of brain-activity. But it is a fact of experience 
that, during mental work, the physical activity of the brain 
is increased, and not decreased. In the face of this fact, 
how can we accept the materialistic view that mental 
activity arises through the transformation of the physical 
activity of the brain ^ How, again, can the materialists 
explain the unity of self-consciousness consistently with 
their theory, seeing that the brain is composed of a plurality 
of parts ? Such questions as these cannot be answered by 
the materialists. 

The above points have been fully explained by Kulpe 
in the following words : “Materialism stands in contradic¬ 
tion to the fundamental law of modern physical science 
the law of conservation of energy. The law implies that 
the series of physical processes is a closed chain in which 
there is no place for a new kind of phenomena—the psychi¬ 
cal or mental. * * How the effect of mentality can be 
produced without the least loss of energy upon the physical 
side is difficult to say.” 

The difficulty of explaining mind in terms of matter is 
80 great that even Prof. Tyndall who is a materialist has 
to admit it. He says, “The passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is un¬ 
thinkable. * * The chasm between the two classes of pheno¬ 
mena will remain intellectually impassable.” 

(iii) There is also an epistemological difficulty involved 
in Materialism. Matter is kfeown only in terms of mind. 
We know the qualities of matter only in terms of our sen- 
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sations, and we can conceive matter as a substance only by 

extending to it the idea of substance which we get from our 

own minds. Therefore matter as conceived by us is, in a 

sense, a product of mind, and we should not use matter to 

explain mind. We should rather use mind to explain the 

existence and nature of matter. In fact, the materialist is 

guilty of committing the fallacy of vicious circle ; he 

explains mind in terms of matter, and matter in terms of 
mind. 

Thus we see that Materialism is not a satisfactory 
theory, and we have to consider other monistic theories. 

(i>) Parallelism or Parallelistic Monism.. According to 
this theory which was first clearly explained by Spinoza, 
mind and matter are not two distinct substances ; they are 
only two as))ects of one and the same substance—of a single 
“double-faced” reality, so to speak. They are really like the 
concave and convex aspects of the same curve. There is one 
ultimate substance which has two fundamental attributes— 
consciousness and extension ; and hence, in all the activities 
J or modes of that ultimate substance, consciousness and exten- 
jsion appear. For every unit of extension in the universe, 
there is a unit of consciousness, and vice versa. Hence, 
corresponding to our body which is an aggregate of units of 
extension, there is our mind which is an aggregate of units 
of consciousness. Outwardly we appear as extended material 
i)odies ; inwardly we appear as conscious spirits. But body 
and mind are not distinct substances. They are essentially 
the same substance looked at from different points of view. 
Hence there is no difficulty in understanding the relation 
of body and mind, for they are at bottom one. Conscious¬ 
ness and extension are correlative aspects or attributes of the 
' same substance. ( The theory is called Parallelism, because, 
according to it, mind and matter are mralld manifestations 
of the same reality). 
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Critical Remarks. 

The theory of Parallelism is undoubtedly more satisfac¬ 
tory than the two previous theories, Dualism and 

Materialism, and it has accordingly been acceiited by a host 
of modern scientific thinkers.^ Dr. Paulsen, Wundt and 
Hoffding who are great thinkere look upon this theory as 
the most satisfactory one. Even Empirical thinkers like 
Bain, Spencer, and Huxley seem inclined to accept this 
view. Spencer, for instance, says that the one ultimate 
substance which is in itself unknown and unknowable 
manifests itself in two parallel series of phenomena, mental 
and material.t 

The theory has some advantages over Dualism and 
Materialism—c. g., (i) it explains the correspondence be¬ 
tween mind and matter (by showing that they are the cor¬ 
relative effects or parallel manifestations of one reality); (ii) 
it removes the difficulty of explaining the origin of mind, 
which is fatal to Materialism ; (iii) it is consistent with the 
results of empirical investigation and explains the Law of 
Correlation or Concomitance as enunciated by Physiological 
Psychology, vu., that for every state and process of mind 
there is a corresponding state and process of the organism. 

But though the theory has some advantages and has 
been widely accepted, it is not altogether satisfactory. 
Human mind cannot long remain satisfied with a theory i 
_ which places consciousness and extension, mind and matter,) 
on the same level. It is extremely difficult to adhere to the 
theory consistently and to look upon these two as merely 
parallel. Hence we find in History of Philosophy 
that the advocates of this view have wavered between 

* The theory of Parallelism or Parallelistic Monism, explained above, is 
otherwise called Psycho-physical Monism, Pattpsychism, Theory of a Double- 
faced Reality^ Double-aspect Theory and Modified Dualism. 

t This statement, however, involves a contradiction- See p. 81. 
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Materialism and Idealism. Some have gone so far back 
as to fall into Materialism, others have moved forward to 
Idealism. In other words, some have looked upon matter 
as more fundamental, others have looked upon mind as 
more fundamental. Spencer, for instance, has almost 
fallen back into Materialism ; for his theory of Naturalism 
which explains mind and life in terms of material pheno¬ 
mena is only Materialism in disguise. Paulsen and Hoffding, 
again, have fallen back into Idealistic Monism. Thus, 
Paulsen says, “The substance is conceived under two attri¬ 
butes, extension and consciousness. This proposition is 
then modified by epistemological reflections to mean that 
the mental world is the true reality, the corporeal world, 
its phenomenon and representation in our sensibility’’. 
(Introduction to Philosophy, p. 232). Indeed, it is difficult 
to prevent Parallelism from becoming Idealism for the 
following reason ; extended matter appears to be such only 
■ to mind, and is known only in terms of mind and through 
mind ; mind, therefore, is more fundamental. 

Now, since we find that mind and matter cannot be 
placed on the same level, and since Materialism which gives 
primacy to matter involves many difficulties, we have next 
to consider Idealism which gives primacy to mind. 

(c) Idealism. According to Idealism*, mind is the 
ultimate reality, and matter is the product, expression or 
manifestation of mind. It assumes that there is one abso¬ 
lute reality which is essentially mental and which realises 
itself as a concrete self-conscious power by evolving the 
universe and retaining it within its all-embracing unity. 
This mental power reproduces itself as a finite self-conscious 
mind in and through the physical organism or body. 
Thus we see that the physical organism or body is vitally 


* By ‘Idealism’ we mean here Objective Idealism or Ideal-realism- 
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connected with mind ; for the physical organism is the 
system of means through which a mental power makes 
itself a finite, individual, self-conscious being. 

This theory has several advantages over the previous 
theories, viz., Dualism, Materialism and Parallelisin. 

(i) Dualism assumes, as we have seen above, that mind and 
matter are distinct substances, and that the material body 
and mind have somehow been put together. It linds S[)ecial 
difliculty in explaining the interaction of mind and the 
material body. But Idealism has no such diiliculty, for 
matter is not altogether a distinct substance—it is only an 
expression of the mental activity of the Absolute. Thus 
Idealism fully solves the fundamental problem of Kpistemo- 
logy : How is it that mind and matter can act upon each 
other, though apparently distinct ? How is knowledge of the 
material world possible ? Because matter is the [)roduct 
of the Absolute mental power, finite mind, which is a 
reproduction or. reduplication of the Absolute, can know 
matter and act upon it. This is the answer given by Idealism. 

(ii) Materialism, again, finds special difliculty in e.xplaining 
the control of mind over the material body. If, as Material- 
ism supposes, mind is an inessential and accidental product 
of the working of the material body, how is it that mind 
controls the body ? But Idealism can easily explain the 
control of mind over body, for, according to it, the material 
body is only a system of means evolved and organised by a 
mental power, (iii) Finally, Idealism is superior to Parallel¬ 
ism, inasmuch as the former vindicates the primacy of 
mind over matter. 

^? f. f 
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NOTES. 1' 


* 1 


Note 1. ^Theory of Pre'established Harmony. Something may 
be said in this connection about the theory of pre-established 
harmony which was maintained by Leibnitz and his followers in 
opposition to the Cartesian Theory of Occasional Cause. According 
to the Cartesian theory, God interferes every now and then, 
whenever an occasion for interference arises. But according to the 
theory of pre-established harmony, God has established a har¬ 
monious correspondence between mind and body at the very 
beginning. God, who created minds and bodies, so constituted 
and adapted them at the outset that every change in the one 
should correspond to a change in the other—sensations and 
volitions in the mind to movements in the body—so that mind 
and body have correspondence with each otlier, although there is 
no causal connection between them—like two clocks set to the 
same time. A skilful mechanic may construct two clocks or 
watches in so perfect a manner that, when once set to the same 
time, they go on keeping the same time by the excellence of their 
internal mechanism, without requiring his constant intervention. 
Similarly, God, at the time of creation, established such a har¬ 
mony between mind and body, that they always correspond to 
each other, without requiring His constant intervention. 


We see, then, that “the theory of pre-established harmony 
differs from the occasionalistic system in an important point. 
The latter assumes a special divine intervention every time the 
soul and the physical organism are to agree. God regulates the 
soul by tlie body or the body by the volitions of the soul, as a 
watchmaker constantly regulates one clock by the other. Ac¬ 
cording to Leibniz, the harmony between the movements of the 
body and the states of the soul is the effect of the Creator s perfect 
work, as the perpetual agreement between two well-constructed 
watches results fx’om the skill of the mechanic who has constructed 
them. Those who assume that the Creator constantly intervenes 
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in His work, regard God as an unskiUul watchmaker, who cannot 
make a perfect machine, but must continually repair what he 
has made. Not only does God not intervene at every moment, 
but He never intervenes.” (Weber, Hhtont of Philosophy, p. 354). 

Note 2. Pmi^yrhism. K few words may also be said in this 

connection about the theory of Panpsychism. According to this 
theory which is a logical consequence of Universal Parallelism, all 
£ij.is_tBQce is mental—the mental and material worlds are co¬ 
extensive. Spinoza, Fechner, Paulsen and Wundt are tlie well- 
known advocates of this view. Consistently with tliis view,! 
we have to suppose that there is mental life everywhere. We arej 
not to suppose that only men and animals have minds. 
There is mental life even in plants" and inorganic nature. Fechner 
goes so far as to suppose that the earth as a whole may have the 
unity of cousciousnese. The solar system itself may be pervaded 
by one comprehensive consciousness. He goes on to draw the 
conclusion bliat all consciousnesses, human and super-human, are 
included in one universal consciousness or God. According to 
him, wherever the processes of Nature attain a certain amount 
of organisation—i.e,—co-ordination and systematic unity, 
explicit consciousness springs up. For every unit of extended 
matter in the universe, there is a unit of consciousness ; and 
.organisation consists mWngin^.tbe.onginaljinits.of ..matter into 


/■ 


* For the.panpsychisls’ argument in favour of the consciousness of 
plants, see pp. 18Z-183. It will be interesting to note here that some 
ancient Indian Philosophers believed in the consciousness of plants. Manu, 
for instance, says, !”'>•. Thesefplants) 

have inner experience or consciousness and feel pleasure and pain. 
Indeed, many Indian Idealists, believing in one universal conscious life 
immanent in the world, would have no objection to Panpsychism. It may be 
added here that some eminent scientists have accepted it, e.g., Wundt, 
Naegcli, Zoilner. Dr ]. C. Bose of this country, too, regards this view 
with favour. He has tried to show that, (ike animals, plants and metals 
arc responsive to electric and other stimuli- It is still an open question, 
however, whether such responses do actually indicate the presence of 
conscious life. 
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correlation with one another in such a way that the many units.’ 
of consciousness accompanying them may flow together in the 
form of one complex and explicit consciousness {as drops of water, 

> when put together, actually flow). We have, therefore, no reason 
I for supposing that there are no conscious or spiritual beings higher 
than man. There are probably higher spiritual beings who may 
be called ‘gods’ ; and there is the highest spiritual being, viz., the 
Absolute or God Himself—wlio may be called “God of all gods” 
—soul of all souls—self of all selves—the universal spirit or 
world-soul—including all consciousnesses—infra-human, human 
and super-human—within Himself. “The universe on this view is 
animated or spiritual botli in its parts and as a whole, and the 
nature of Being is most reasonably to be conceived everywhere 
after the analogy of our own immediately experienced life. In 
this latter, feeling and appetency are more primordial elements! 
than conception and reasoning, so it is fair to suppose that thej 
inner life of the infra-human parts of the world is of a mora 
appetitive or conative sort, whilst the Soul of the larger totals (thi 
globe which we inhabit and the starry heaven itself), involving 
our rational souls, as it does, also knows all that our reason lets 
us know and much more besides.” 

It has been said above that Dr. Paulsen is one of the most 
distinguished supporters of Panpsychism. He argues in the 
following way : ^ 

(l) We know through inference that there are psychical, 
mental or conscious processes in other beings {See p. 182). The 
question is : How far may this inference be extended ? The 
answer popularly given is this ; As far as animal life extends. But 
is the animal kingdom separated from the rest of the cornorAftH 
world, specially from the vegetable kingdom, by a fixed boundary, 
as commonly supposed ? Modern biology recognises no such 
sharp line of demai’cation and proves that nature makes no leaps. 
Though the aninaal aud vegetable kingdoms differ very greatly, 
yet they approach each other very closely on the lower stages of 
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development. There are numerous lower forms of life which have 
the characteristics, neither of true animals nor of true plants. A 
separate group, the group of protista, has been formed for them, 
an intermediate class in which plant and animal characteristics 
meet. And if there is no sharp line between animal and plant 
worlds, and if it is assumed that animals do possess inner pro¬ 
cesses, nothing stands in the way of our admitting the psychical 
life of plants. So soul-life may extend over the entire organic 
kingdom. (See pp. 182-183). 

(2) Again, likewise the organic a nd the inorga ni c bodies form, 
not two separate worlds, but a unitary whole in constant interac¬ 
tion. There is no difference in substance ; the organic bodies are 
composed of the same ingredients of which inorganic bodies con¬ 
sist. The carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen of which a plant 
or animal life consists are identical with the substances found in 
inorganic constructions. 

(3) Indeed, modern biology has proved 'that organic life 
bad a beginning on earth,’ and that the first organisms arose out 
of inorganic elements through parentless generation. Physical 
cosmology lends support to this view. To avoid an absurdity, viz., 
creation out of uothing,’ it must be said that 'an inner life was 
already present’ in the so-called i norganic particles and that it 
developed into higher forms. 

(4) We cannot conceive the presence of life in matter, simply 
because we have already formed an arbitrary conception of it 
which is far from representing reality. Having once defined 
matter as dead and inert substance, determined from without 
through impact and pressure, we naturally find it inconceivable 
that it should possess any inner life of its own. But the facts 
supplied by modern science do not compel us to form such a 
concept of matter. It is becoming more and more probable that, 
corresponding to the wonderful play of physical forces and move¬ 
ments, there is a system of inner processes, analogous to that 
which accompanies the working of the parts in the organic 
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{5) Again, there may be a more comprehensive psychical life 
than that which we experience, as there is a lower one. Our body, 
we know, is itself a part and parcel, however insignificant it may 
be, of the universe. Cannot our psychical life be similarly a part 
and parcel of a more comprehensive system of consciousness—a 
co.'^mic ronscioiisness which may pervade the whole universe ? 


The theory of panpsychism lias not been accepted by all 
modern thinkers. Dr. Marvin, for instance, though an admirer 
of Paulsen, does not accept panpsychism. He admits that there 
is some analogy between the physical processes o f natur e and the 
physical processes of the bod^ ; but he says that from this it 
cannot be inferred that, corresponding to the physical processes 
of ijature, tliere are inner psychical lives. To guote his own 
words, Any analogy will not do. The analogous property must 
be necessarily related to the property at issue.” “This pole is 
like this man, this man walks, therefore this pole walks. 
Can we say this ? Certainly not.” He concludes by saying that 
at the present state of our knowledge panpsychism must be left 
as an open question and that it is a problem for science rather 
than for metaphysics. Let science of the future answer the 
question. 



’ Dr. Marvin admits with Fechner, Dr. Paulsen and other Idealistic 
I thinkers that the whole universe is pervaded by one universal consciousness. 
] But he rejects the panpsychistic view that matter has an inner psychical 
life. It should be borne in mind that Panpsychism involves hytozmsm by 
which is meant the assumption that matter isalive. (////e-matter, a 

living being )• It may be added here that Prof. William lames favours 
Panpsychism- For an account of his view, see Note on Pluralism in Philo¬ 
sophy of God. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Mental Evolution or Develoi-ment. 

§ 1. The question to be discussed in this chapter is : 
Does the principle of evolution or development apply to 
mind ? Is mental evolution an established fact ? 

Now, the question of mental evolution involves three 
subordinate questions :— 

I. The question of development of the individual mind. 

II. The question of mental development in the human 
race. 

III. The question of mental development in the animal 
kingdom as a whole. 

These are to be considered separately. 

§ 2. Development of mind in the individoal. 

The question how the mind of every individual is gra¬ 
dually developed from birth to maturity is psychological 
and is fully discussed in every treatise on Psychology. We 
may here simply indicate the general c onditions which 
determine the development of every individual mind. 

Now, it is a fact of experience that the mind of every 
individual develops by a differentiation and integration of 
powers or capacities from within. There is a considerable 
difference between the mind of an infant and that of a full- 
grown adult. But the difference between the two is one of 
degree only. The child becomes a full-grown adult mentally 
and physically by passing through a continuous process of 
psycho-physical development. As the body of an individual 
IS gradually developed, so is his mind. We have, therefore, 
to consider the general conditions and forces which co¬ 
operate as factors in bringing about the development of the 
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individual mind. The conditions fall under two heads, 
(a) internal and (6) external. 

(rt) The internal conditions include certain fundamen¬ 
tal mental capabilities and peculiarities with which the 
individual is born and also the tendencies or dispositions 
inherited by him from his ancestors. It is a well-known 
fact that certain tendencies or dispositions to think, feel 
and act in particular ways are inherited from the ancestors 
by every individual along with certain peculiarities of the 
nervous structure. 

{b) External conditions. These include : (1) The in¬ 
fluence of physical environment, and (2) the influence of 
social environment. By physical environment we mean the 
natural surroundings—the outward circumstances in the 
midst of which the individual is born and brought up. 
These act on the physical organism, and, through it, on the 
mind, and thus determine (to some extent at least) the 
mental development of the individual. The influence of 
social environment is a more important condition. Now, 
social influence may be (i) designed or (ii) undesigned. As 
an example of the former we may take the influence of 
training and moral and legal control ; as an example of the 
latter we may take the silent influence of example. (See Ch. 
XVII, Individual and Societu). 

§ 3. Mental development in the human race. 

We have next to consider briefly the question of the 
development of mind in the human race from the earliest 
condition down to the present. The details belong to 
Anthropology and Sociology. It is now generally believed | 
that there is such a thing as mental evolution of the race,l 
just as there is mental evolution of the individual. It is!; 
supposed now-a-days that the civilised races were not creat¬ 
ed all on a sudden by God Almighty. History tells us that 
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jata very remote period even the races which are now the 
Lost enlightened lived in very low intellectual and moral 
conditions and have attained their present condition 
through a process of continuous development. The refined 
manners and customs, the enlightened forms of Govern¬ 
ment, the higher religious conceptions that we find to be 
prevalent among the civilised races are the accumulated 
results of a long process of evolution. Thus we find that 
the civilisation of the day has been brought about in the 
course of ages. It may be stated in this connection that 
there has been sufficient mental development only in some 
branches of the human race, such as the advanced Aryan, 
Semitic and Mongolian races. There are savage tribesi 
even at the present day, e.g., the Fuegians and the African 
Bushmen. The conditions of the development of a race 
are three :—(1) the natural genius of the race ; (2) the in¬ 
fluence of physical environment; (3) intercourse with civi- 

1 

Used races. Let us consider them separately : 

(1) Natural genius or capabilities of the race. This 
must be admitted, for we sometimes find that one race 
becomes more civilised than another, though other condi¬ 
tions are the same. Thus, in India the Aryan Hindus and 
the non-Aryan aboriginal tribes have lived side by side for 
ages, under the same physical conditions, yet the Hindus 
attained very early a high degree of civilisation, while most 
of the aboriginal tribes have remained in a .savage condition 
down to the present day.* Again, the non-Aryan races that 


* It sfiould be remembered that all aboriginal tribes of India arc not 

equally savage ; some are more polished than others. It is believed now- 

a-dayslhai some of the non-Aryan Dravidian tribes had a civilisation of 

their own before the ndyeot of the Aryans. Ia^iced, it is probable that the 

later Hindu civilisation was the result of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 

cultures. . A full discus|sion ; of tUs, problem lies beyond the scope of the 
present treatise. 
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inhabited Europe and America before the arrival of the 
Aryans did not advance in mental power, while the Aryans 
have made considerable progress.* 

(2) Influence of physical environment. 

It is a well-known fact that the civilisation of a people 
is affected to some extent at least by the physical environ¬ 
ment which includes the climate, soil and products of the 
country, and the character and abundance or scarcity of the 
means of sustenance. These conditions influence mental 
development in the following ways :—(i) they call forth 
some latent or potential capacities of mind and suppress 
others ; (ii) they promote or hinder directly the development 
of the body and thereby indirectly that of mind. Thus it is 
generally believed that the mental characteristics of the 
Negroes, the Arabs, and the different races of India and 
Europe have been determined to some extent by the natural 
or physical influences to which these peoples have been 
exposed for ages.f 

(3) Intercourse with civilised races. It cannot be denied 
that this is an important condition and promotes the civili¬ 
sation of a people. A glance at the Japanese civilisation 
will make it clear. In former times, the civilisation of the 
Japanese was greatly influenced by the civilisations of 
China and India ; and the remarkable progress made by 
them in recent years is due mainly to intercourse with the 
enlightened races of Europe and America.! 

• Some of the native tribes of America (e-^.,the Mexicans and Peru¬ 
vians) had already made considerable progress when first visited by the 

Europeans. 

•f See Pritchard’s Physical History of Mankind and Buckle’s History of 
Human Civilisation. Read also the Bengali treatise by the late 

Babu Praphulla Chandra Banerji 

i It may be pointed out in this connection that contact with civilised 
races is sometimes highly injurious to savages. Such contact sometimes 
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It has been supposed by some writers ( e.g.. Archbishop | 
Whately ) that man came into the world as a civilised being 
and that the savages of the present day are the degraded de¬ 
scendants of civilised human beings. In other words, it has 
been supposed by them that the earliest human beings were 
highly civilised and that some branches of the human race 
have degenerated, while others have remained civilised. 
But there is hardly any evidence in favour of this view. It is 
true that some ancient civilised nations have fallen away in 
civilisation to some extent, but there is no evidence that any 

nation has lapsed into utter barbarism. On the other hand, 

there is abundant evidence that all civilised nations were 
once barbarous or at least far less advanced than what they 
are now. “The evidence that the modern civilised nations 
are the descendants of barbarians consists, on the one side, 
of clear traces of their former low condition in still existing 
customs, beliefs, language, &c ; and, on the other side, of 
proofs that savages are independently able to raise them¬ 
selves a few steps in the scale of civilisation, and have 
actually thus risen.” 

§ 4. Mental evolotion in the animal kingdom as a whole : 
Nature and Origin of Reason. 

Finally, we have to consider the question whether there 
has been one continuous development of mind in animal 

leads to their gradual decrease and ultimate, extinction, though they 
are well treated by the civilised immigrants. ‘‘The breath of civilisation 
seems to be poisonous to them.” The truth of this remark will be 
evident if we consider the condition of the Maori^s of New 
Zealand, the natives of Sandwich Island and some other barbarous trlbes> 
The causes of this phenomenon are highly complex and partly obscure. 
“The most potent of all the causes of extinction appears in many cases 
to be lessened fertility and ill health especially amongst the children, 
arising from changed conditions of life, notwithstanding that the new 
conditions may not bej injurious in themselves.’* ( Darwin’s Descent of 
man)- 
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kingdom, from the most elementary forms of consciousness 
present in the lowest species of animals up to the highest 
form of rational life found in the enlightened races of 
mankind. This problem of the continuity of mental deve¬ 
lopment in the animal world involves that of .the relation of 
animal mind to rational mind. The question arises : Has 
the rational mind of man grown, by slow yet continuous 
modifications, out of the lower forms of animal mind ? 

I Darwin in his well-known treatise called “Descent of Man’’ 
tries to show that the physical organism as well as the 
rational mind of man have arisen by a continuous process 
of development out of the physical organism and mental life 
of the lowest species of animals. But this theory has not 
I been accepted even by all evolutionists. Some say that the 
[physical organism of man has developed by continuous 
'modifications out of the organisms of lower animals ; but 
they maintain that the rational mind of man is entirely 
different in kind from the minds of lower animals, so that 
there has been no transition from animal mind to rational 
mind.* 

How, then, a m we to answer the.question stated _above ? 
Are we to suppose, with the Darwinians, that the rational 
human mind, as it is at present, has been derived by a con¬ 
tinuous process of development from such mind as we see in 
lower animals ? To answer this question,we..have .to .consider j 
t h^ nai ure for we know that reason or rationality 

is the differentiating attribute of human mind. What, then, 
is the nature of reason ? Reason means intelligence—the | 
entire group of intellectual faculties from perception, internal 
and external, to conception and reasoning or inference. 

• Even Mr. Wallace who is an advocate of the theory of biological 
evolution as propounded by Darwin asserts that the higher faculties of man 
develop under higher laws and that the theory of evolution, rightly under¬ 
stood, "lends a decided support to a belief in the spiritual nature of man-' 
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It thus includes (1) the power of understanding the self as 
a reality having the conscious states and processes ; (2) the 
power of understanding the external world as the ground 
of the sensations ; (3) the power of ‘looking before and 
after,’ i. remembering the past and anticipating the future 
and thus the power of adaptation to new circumstances , 
and (4) the power of judging what is good or desirable 
for the self and regulating the actions so as to realise 
what is good. In other words, reason includes, among other ^ ^ 
elements, the powers of fore-seeing, judging, self-adapting . 
and co-ordinating. But to say that reason involves so much j 
is equivalent to saying that it includes the power of elabora- 
tio^ or Jqgical thought, i.e., the power of forming concepts 
out of the materials supplied by perceptions and using 
them as means of advancing knowledge from the sphere of 
the known to what was hitherto unknown, t. the power/ 
of extending knowledge from the present to what is pasy,- 
distant and future. I 

I Now, it is generally admitted that lower animals do not 
!l possess reason in the above sense. Their actions are reflex, 
j instinctive and spontaneous ones which are apparently non- 
' rational. Hence the, q ue stion to be discussed by us is 
essentially this : Is there any possibility of transition from 
tlie non-raBonal, random or spontaneous, reflex, and instinct¬ 
ive activities (as found in lower animals)_tp..the rational, 
regulated, deliberate, intentional activities as displayed by 
men ? In other words, can it be shown, with scientific 
accuracy, that non-rational actions such as have been 
I j mentioned above can rise, by an unbroken process of 
development, into rational actions ? Does the higher and 
rational form of conduct or action arise out of the lower 
forms by a continuous process of development, so that there 
IS nothing in the higher that was not present in a simpler 
and implicit form in the lower, and rational action is only 
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a more complex and refined form of automatic action, 
spontaneous, reflex or instinctive ? We should therefore 
consider briefly the nature of each of the above forms of 
non-rational action and see whether any of them can be 
developed into rational conduct. 


(i) Reflex action. A reflex action means automatic 
response to sensory stimulation from outside. Now, when 
such reflex actions are repeated, they tend to become more 
automatic or mechanical. Thus, there can be no passage 
from reflex actions to voluntary or rational ones. 

(ii) Instinctive action. 

An instinct is an untaught aptitude bene'ficial to the in¬ 
dividual and the species. An instinctive act is a marvellous 
adjustment or adaptation of means to some unforeseen or 
unanticipated, definite end. As Prof. Dewey says, it is “one 
to which the individual feels himself impelled without know¬ 
ing the end to be accomplished, yet with ability to select the 
proper means for its attainment.” Instinctive tendencies are 
found most explicitly in lower animals and are specially ex¬ 
pressed in the activities displayed by them in seeking food, 
in self-defence and attack of enemies, in the construction of 
dwellings, in making provision for the young, &c. Though 
instinctive tendencies are not wanting in man, yet in him 
they are concealed or transformed by reason to a great 
extent. In human life spontaneous, reflex and instinctive^ 
tendencies predominate at the beginning. 



Now, is there any possibility of transition, or any passage 
from instinct to reason ? * There seems to be no passage 


» “Some think that instinct rises gradually into reason, and point to 
such creatures as the beaver, the dog, and the elephant as not only 
highly endowed with instincts, but as examples at the same time of 
instinct rising into reason. Others think that instinct and reason are 
opposed to each other, being in fact movements in opposite directions, 
so that there is "no possible passage from the one to the other. Indeed, 
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from instinct to reason or intelligence, for instinctive actions 
are complete and sufficient in themselves for the wants of 
the creature and le^e_^_ rooni^for further development. 
Indeed, instinct andl--Fason or intelligence seem to be quite 1 
opposed to each other ; for instinct adapts a creature to a 
particular set of circumstances ; the creature becomes quite , 
helpless, if any change is made in the circumstances. But 
reason means the power of adapting oneself to new circum¬ 
stances—the power of learning new things and of judging 
what is desirable under the peculiar circumstances and 
devising means for its attainment. The view that instinct 
is not gradually developed into reason appears to be proved 
by the fact that the creatures in which instinct is most 
highly developed are the lowest in reason or the power of 
learning new things and maintaining themselves under new 
circumstances. 

(iii) Finally, we should consider whether rational 
conduct can grow out of _sp ontan eQUB-.Qr •random.actioa^ 
Some thinkers hold that this is possible. 

Thus, it is argued by Dr. Bain and his followers that 
when a spontaneous action gives rise by chance to a con¬ 
sequence which is beneficial and pleasurable to the creature, 
an association necessarily takes place between the traces left 
by the action and the result; and thus, through the revival 
of the pleasurable result in idea, a revival of the idea of the 


the creatures most highly endowed with Instincts properly so called an 
insects,, and these, as experiment shows, are very low in intelligencq 
or po wer of adapting themselves to new c ircumstances. Instinct] 
when U complete in itself; It mates the creature^s power 

to be exactly fitted to all ordinary needs, so that it has no motive to 
acquire anything more ; and the unvarying character of instinctive 
acuons makes it impossible to do so. Instinct is like a ‘blind alley' 

t to reason." [AnalyUcal Psychology, 

by Prof.H. Stephen, third edition, p. 505). 7 
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action itself takes place in the mind by force of association, 
and the action is spontaneously repeated, leading to a similar, 
pleasurable consequence. Suppose A is a spontaneous 
action leading by chance to the pleasurable consequence ,X. 
These will leave traces or vestiges of themselves in the 
mind, which will be associated with each other and be 
capable of being revived as ideas. Let these traces be called 
a and x. Now, if somehow x (the trace of the pleasurable 
consequence X) is revived in idea, it will revive a (the idea 
of the action A) by the force of association ; and thus the 
action A will be repeated, producing actually X, the pleasur- 
I able consequence. Here, then, we find the beginning or 
I germ of voluntary or rational action—the first step, so to 
Ispeak, in its growth ; for we find here that the idea of an tc'. 
jend. or consequ ence (a:) suggests the idea (a) of an action (A) 
'necessary for its own realisation. ^ 

But this is not all. In the course of experience many.^^ 
spontaneous acts will be performed, and these will lead to 
pleasurable or painful consequences. Thus, as experience 
advances, the mind will be filled with ideas of pleasurable 
I and painful consequences ; and the result will be that there 
' will be something like conflict of impulses or desires. Herein 
; we find the beginning of deliberation, reflection or judgment 
which is an essential element in the rational conduct of 

man. 

Criticism. It is easy to see that the supporters of the 
above theory introduce reason surreptitiously instead of 
explaining its origin—they tacitly assume reason as already 
existent instead of showing, with scientific precision, how 
rational conduct can arise out of non-rational, spontaneous 
action. A mere passive accumulation and association of 
sensations and ideas cannot originate that power of active 
interpretation, judgment, anticipation and self-adaptation in 
which reason consists. Development of reason presupposes 
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the previous existence of reason in an implicit or potential 
form. 


Concluding Remarks. It appears from the above that 
reason marks a new beginning. How, then, are we to 
the origin of reason ? Are we to fall back on the theory 
special creation ? Or, can we explain the origin of reason 
consistently with the theory of evolution in some form ? 
What, again, is the origin of instinct ? In reply to such 
questions it may be said that it is not necessary for us to 
return to the theory of special creation. We have already 
accepted the theory of teleological evolution (see pp. 128- 
147); and it is possible to explain the origin of instinct and 
reason most adequately with this theory. 



According to it, there is one Universal Reason—one im¬ 
manent mental power—which guides the course of evolution 
and gives all beings their existence and mutual relation. It 
IS this Universal Reason which brings about the extremely 
complex adaptations of means to results which constitute 
Nature, organic and inorganic. It is this power which organ¬ 
ises the physical structures of living beings, makes animals 
perform their instinctive actions for their self-preservation 

and the preservation of their species, and reproduces itself 
finitely in the reason of man.* 


^ Stephen distinguishes dearly between the operation of 
reason in Naiurc and that in man in the following words • 

and'^r"K development 

and l,fe, and .n inst.not ; bn. physical processes, plants and animals 

acnons. Th,s reason does no. belong to them ; they know nothinv 

reason which regulates his actions ishhoion .In him iSd. l 

operates in nature becomes individualised or reproduced and" T "■ 

conscious of it as the essence of his own selh He ! a 

of the Absolute.” ( ProbU,ns of Metaphysic, fifth edition, p. 269"*"'° 

27 
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Thus, according to this view, there has been an evolution 
of rational mind, though that evolution has been guided by 
a supreme mental power. But this view does not necessarily 
imply that rational mind has arisen out of non-rational 
animal mind by a continuous process of development or 
modification. We may quite reasonably suppose that the 
evolution of rational mind is an instance of what is called 
‘saltatory evolution or development hy mutation’— i.e., 
evolution by sudden variation and transition from one stage 
to another. (See pp. 171-174, Note on Biological Evolution). 
As Dr. H. Stephen very aptly remarks, “This view makes 
it easier to understand that the appearance of reason may 
be a new and even sudden beginning so far as individual 
minds are concerned—-a turning aside of the evolving 
activity into a new channel and new direction.” {Problems 
of Uetaphysic, fifth edition, p. 270). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Nature of Soul : Empirical and Noumenal Self. 

§ 1. Meaaiog of soul and self. Nature of self-consciousness. 

By the word ‘soul’ we mean the mental substance, entity 
or reality which underlies and unifies the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness and manifests itself in them—which animates the 
physical organism and uses it as the means of communicating 
with the external world. The essential reality which 
underlies and connects together all the successive states and 
processes of conscious life is otherwise called the self, ego 
or spirit (See p. 180). 

The principal hypotheses as to the relation of soul and 
body have already been indicated. (See Ch. XIV). 

It should be borne in mind that an explicit, normal and 
y fully developed consciousness * involves self-consciomness. j 
By this is meant the self’s awareness of itself as the one ' 
abiding subject which has the successive states and processes 
of consciousness. It is a fact of experience that, in thinking, 
feeling and willing, we are conscious of ourselves as thinking, 
feeling and willing; we are conscious of the successive 
states as our own. We have the irresistible consciousness 
or conviction that it is we who are thinking, feeling and 
willing ; and when remembering our past experiences, we 
recognise them as our own and ourselves as having been the 
subjects of them in the past. 

It is easy to see that self-consciousness as explained above 
includes a consciousness otpersonalidentity, In remembering 
Its past states and processes, the self knows itself as having 

• In consciousness, the element of self-consciousness is always 
present mote or less. It may be faint in degree, but it can never be altogether 
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I experienced them in the past. It thus becomes aware of 
its own permanence, continuity, identity or unity in the 
I midst of change and diversity—it knows itself as one and 
the same individual or person experiencing many states. 

Thus the self recognises itself in its own consciousness 
as one and the same individual or person manifesting itself 
• -'p a connected system of states and activities in time ; and 
the philosophical importance of self-consciousness consists 

in this that it is the source of the ideas of substantiality and 

V * • • I 

causality ; for, as pointed out above, in self-consciousness ; 

the self is clearly and directly or intuitively aware of itself | 

as one abiding or persisting agent. (See p. 58 and p. 62). It ^ 

may also be added in this connection that in self-conscious- 

, ness empirical knowledge and metaphysical knowledge meet 

and coincide; for here we are at once and most directly 

^ conscious of a reality and its manifestation. 

• ^ 2. Different uses of the word ‘self.’ 

■ We have given above the most adequate sense of the 
word ‘self.’ But this word has been used in several different 
senses. It is necessary, therefore, to consider briefly the 
different uses of it. 

(a) Noumenal self. 

By the expression ‘noumenal self’ is meant the essential 
mental reality or substance (otherwise called the ego, soul or 
spirit) which is the unifying principle of the different con¬ 
scious states and activities—the one abiding subject which 
thinks, feels and wills. The correctness of this conception 
of self or ego cannot be denied ; for the states and processes 
of consciousness are but empty abstractions apart from the 
realitv underlying and supporting them and manifesting itself 
through them. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
concrete reality called the self or ego is constituted by the 
mental substance or conscious subject together with the 

conscious states and processes. 
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{b) Empirical self OX self as phenomenal. By this is 
meant the aggregate, sum total or series of what are called 
the menial or psychical phenomena or experiences — i.e. —the 
conscious states and processes of thinking, feeling and 
willing in their various forms, viewed apart from the sub¬ 
stance, reality or subject which has or experiences them. 
The states and processes of consciousness are said to con-l 
stitute the empirical constituents or phenomena of tlie self,! 
because these alone enter into experience — i.e. —can be 
observed and (to some extent at least) experimented upon, 
and it is only in and through them that the self manifests 
itself to itself.* 


• It is generally admitted by modern Psychologists (whether they are 
empiricists or not) that Psychology as the of mind should be 

empirical or experiential —i.e.—be a study of the empirical or phenomenal self 
onlyt as distinguished from the noumenal self. In other words, according to 
them, Psychology should deal only with mental phenomena or states and 
processes of consciousness and aim at ascertaining their composition, 
relations, conditions and laws, without at all taking into account the subject 
or reality which has them- Sciences, they say, should treat of phenomena 
or facts of experience only and keep clear of Ontology or Metaphysics which 
deals with the realities; and if Psychology be a science, it must avoid all 
reference to self as a reaiity. 

But this is an exaggeration. It is true, no doubt, that Psychology as the 
science of mind (s essentially an enquiry into the composition, connection 
and laws of conscious experiences or mental phenomena ; but still it cannot 
be made Mly empirical; for it is impossible to e.vpiain the relations of 
conscious states and the unity of the conscious life as a whole, if all 
reference to self as a reality be dropped. Indeed, the reality of the 
self IS a fact of inner experience ; for all explicit consciousness or experience 
mvo v€s a consciousness of the self as the experiencing subject or reality* 

toeepp. 211 , 212 ). 

And it may be safely asserted that Psychology is not wholly on the same 
nne and level with the natural sciences, for natural phenomena which 
consmute the subject-matter of the natural sciences are known only in terms 

maft xatimm of consciousness which constitutes the subject, 

matter of Psychology. ’ . 
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(c) Individtial self and social self. 

The word ‘individual’ literally means “not divisible”—“a 
reality v^hich cannot be divided.” Hence it has come to 
mean “anything subsisting as one "—“a single being or 
reality.” By the expression “an individual self” v?e mean 
“a self or ego existing and recognising itself as a single 
individual reality or personal being and distinguishing itself 
from other beings.” Every personal being is aware of him¬ 
self as a single individual, as an abiding reality existing and 
manifesting himself continuously through a long series of 
conscious states and processes—ideas, feelings and volitions; 
and he clearly distinguishes himself from other personal 
beings, because his feelings, ideas &c. are peculiarly his own, 
and other persons cannot directly feel his feelings or think 
his thoughts as he himself feels or thinks them. His self, 
therefore, may be said to be an ‘individual self.’ 

The expression ‘social self’ is figurative. All persons 
with whom we have feelings and interests in common—all 
included within the range of our sympathy—may be said to 
constitute our social self as distinguished from our individual 
self. 

§ 3. Empirical coQception of self carried to an extreme. 
(Sceptical theory of mind). 

We have distinguished above between the ‘empirical self' 
and the ‘noumenal self’, or rather between the empirical or 
phenomenal and noumenal or substantial aspects of the 
self, for self as a concrete reality is constituted by both. 
But there are certain thinkers known as extreme empiricists, 
sceptics and agnostics who maintain that the above distinc¬ 
tion is neither reasonable nor necessary and that the so-called 
empirical self is really the whole of the self as known to us. 
In other words, according to them, mind or self is simply a 
series or succession of conscious states and processes which 
exist by themselves and require nothing else, no substance 
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to support, unify and co-ordinate them. The so-called self 
or ego is neither simple nor identical, but merely an ever- 
changing series, a complex collection of conscious states or 
experiences. This theory is called the doctrine of Psycho¬ 
logical Ato7nis7)i, because, according to it, the relation of the 
umtsoT’cMSciousness to the whole self is much the same 
as the relation of material atoms to the material universe. 
As the material world is built up by, or is an aggregate of, 
material atoms connected together by the force of gravita¬ 
tion and other cohesive forces, so the self or the psychical 
world is built up by, or is an aggregate of, units of con¬ 
sciousness (sensations and ideas) connected together by-the 
f orces of association. We speak'i indeed, of the self as 
something which experiences or has the different states of 
consciousness ; but the more correct statement would be 
that the self is the different states themselves. We know 
nothing of any essential self, not even its existence ; all that 
we know are the conscious states themselves, and it is they 
that constitute the self (if the word ‘self’ has any meaning). 
Take away the conscious states, and nothing is left. There 
is no consciousness of the substance of mind as something 
distinct from the states. The existence of an abiding, pure, 
substantial self is only a figment of imagination—a fiction 

of Metaphysics. It_j3 _onIy an abstract idea, fallaciously 
substantialised. 

This is the sum and substance of the sceptical theory of 
self as propounded by Hume, Mill and their followers.* The 


• ‘No man is anything more than a collection of different percepHo 
vhich succeed each other with inconceivable rapidity and are in perpett 

.unprejudiced reflcctic 

hmks he has a different notion of I must confess I can reason r 

longer with him.’* ( Hume. Human Nature v 

sensations and internal feelings 

they actually occur, with the addition of pcssibilities of feeling.” ( M 
Sxammatufn of Hamilton, Ch. XII >. K I 
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same sceptical view seems to underlie the psychological 
system of W. James, a well-known modern psychologist and 
philosopher. According to him, “mind or self is a stream 
of consciousness.”* 


Criticism, 


(i) The most serious charge against the sceptical, agnostic 
or sensationistic theory of self is that it involves the 
fallacy of_ substai^ialising abstractions. Having abolished 
every other substance, the sceptics make the states them¬ 
selves to be substances ; but it is easy to see that the states 
and processes apart from the reality which has them are 
empty abstractions. We cannot at all think of feeling 
without assuming something that feels, nor of thinking and 
willing without assuming something that thinks and wills, 
nor of the sensations as such without the ideas of a sensitive 
mind as their subject and the objective world as their 
ground. Nevertheless, the sceptics or the extreme empiricists 
speak of the mental states as if they were themselves sub- 
jstances. Thus. J. S. Mill speaks of one mental state as 
knowing another. He speaks of “a series of feelings as being 
laware of itself as a series, and as past and future. Prof, 
fwilliam James says, again, that “the thoughts themselves 
■ are the thinkers”, and so on. But a statement of this kind 
is simply an abuse of words. How can one feeling or idea 
know itself and other feelings or ideas and its relation to 
them ? How can one state understand itself as before or 
after another ? How can a series of separate states know 
itself as a series—i.e.—as a whole and the separate states 


• The consciousness of self involves a stream of thought, each part of 
,ich as ‘r can remember those which .s ent before, know the thmgs they 
ow. and care paramountly for certain ones among them as ‘me and 

Jpr.ate to tkese the rest.The provisional ^yPOth^is wh.ch we hav 

«pted here must be the final word; the thoughts themselves are the 
nkers.*» ( W- James, Text-book cf Psychology^ pp. Z i 5-^ 10 )• 
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included in it? The relations of the states can be understood 
only by a thinking principle which is present in all the 
states, and is therefore able to think them all in their rela- 
^tions to one another. Indeed, on the empirical hypothesis, 
memory of the past and anticipation of the future become 
wholly inexplicable. 

(ii) The empirical theory ignores the evidence of self- 
consciousness or inner experience. The self is clearly 
conscious of itself as a ‘unity in plurality.’ It is directly 
aware of itself as a single abiding subject which thinks, feels 
and wills—as something which undergoes and experiences 
changes of state and endures through them all. Thus the 
unity, reality and personal identity of the self must be viewee^ 
as a fact of experience ; yet, strangely enough, the sceptical 
theory, while pretending to be ‘experiential,’ ignores this. ' 

(iii) The empirical theory in its extreme form makes 
^owledge impossible ; for knowledge as underst^d by "us 
implies not only the existence of conscious stales, but also a 
subject which experiences the states and the objective things 
revealed by them. Indeed, if we know nothing of any reality, j 
but only sensations, feelings and ideas, how is it possible to 
distinguish mind and matter? Let us examine the view | 
of J. S. Mill, one of the most distinguished champions of 
^this theory. According to him, matter is the permanent 
possibility of sensations, and mind is the series of conscious 
states (sensations, feelings, ideas). But the series, he admits, jl 
is not continuous. It is often interrupted by periods of 

unconsciousness-e.^., the time of sleep. Does mind, then 

cease to exist in the interval ? No, says he ; it may be said j 
still to exist as a continuous ‘possibility’ of conscious ex. 
periences (sensations and feelings). We here reach the core ^ 
of the system. Matter is a continuous possibility ■ of sensa¬ 
tions, and ; mind is a continuous series and possibility of 
sensations.and: other states. . Thus get .two ‘possibilities.’ 
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How, then, are mind and matter to be distinguished ? 
Surely, then, the whole subject of knowledge ends in confu¬ 
sion here. Mill maintains the semblance of consistency 
only by tacitly assuming ‘the common sense view’ of mind 
and matter. (See p. 58). 

I (iv) The weakness of the empirical theory is so obvious 
.'that even J. S. Mill is constrained to admit it. There is 

* 

something paradoxical, he says, in the supposition that a 
series of separate conscious states can know itself as a 
I series— i.e .—as a whole. Here is a passage from Mill’s 
‘Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy’ : “If we speak of 
the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete 
the statement by calling it a series of feelings which is 
aware of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced to 
the alternative of believing that the mind or ego is some¬ 
thing different from any series of feelings or of possibilities 
of them, or of accepting the paradox, that something which, 
ex hypothesi, is but a series of feelings can be aware of itself 
as a series.” (pp. 212, 213). But though Mill acknowledges 
the paradoxical character of the empirical conception of 
mind, yet, as a consistent empiricist, he accepts it. Never¬ 
theless, everywhere he tacitly assumes the substantiality of 
mind—that is to say, the view that mind, self or ego is 
■ something which has the feelings. In one place he declares 
that sensations and ideas involve Helief in something more- 
than their own existence.” Elsewhere he says that “there 
is a bond of some sort among all the parts of the series which 
makes us say that they were the feelings of the same person 
throughout, and this bond to me constitutes my ego.” But 
this is virtually equivalent to admitting all that is claimed 
by us as revealed in our self-consciousness. 

§ 4. Nature of human soul Concluding Remarks. 

"We have examined above the different theories of self. 
It is necessary now to put together the results of our 
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enquiry. Now, with regard to mental substance, soul, self 
or ego, two questions may be considered :— 

(i) What and how much does consciousness directly 
reveal regarding the nature of the self ? In other words, 
what are we directly aware of about our self ? 

(ii) What can we know indirectly or inferentially re¬ 
garding it ? 


I. Nature of soul or self as directly revealed in con¬ 
sciousness. The self is clearly conscious of itself as a ‘unity 
in plurality’—as a single individual manifesting itself in a 
plurality of states and activities—as one and the same being, 
of which the past as well as the present states and activities 
are functions. In other words, the self is aware of itself as a 
single, abiding subject having many states and processes—as 
something which undergoes changes of state and endures 
through them all. This is equivalent to saying that the self 
is conscious of itself as a reality or substance of which the 
conscious states and processes are the changing manifesta¬ 
tions in time ; for a substance is defined as something 
permanent in the midst of change—as a being which retains 
its essential identity and continuity through changes of 
state. The self is also aware of itself as a free, self-deter¬ 
mining agent. 


It should be borne in mind that the self is never aware 
of itself as a reality apart from or out of all relations to the 
conscious states ; it is aware of itself as such in and through 
them. Indeed, as we have said above more than once, the 
self with its states and activities forms one concrete reality 
or organic whole. A mental state means simply the self 
expiessed in a particular way. Hume said that, whenever ■ 
he turned his attention inwards, he always found only some r 
particular conscious state ; he was never able to reach the 1 
real or essential self. He failed to realise that the particular 
state observed by him was simply the self manifesting itself 
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iii that particular way. When I think something, I am 
conscious, not merely of the object of thought and the 
process of thinking, but also of myself as the subject ; and I 
have the irresistible conviction, that I, who am thinking in 
this particular way now, am the same person that felt, 
thought and acted in various ways in the past. I am thus 
aware of myself as a ^gle self-conscious being. 

II. Nature of soul or self as determined inferentially or 
indirectly. 

Metaphysical reflection based on inference arrives at the 
following conclusions :— 

(i) There is a single self-conscious power—a single 
Absolute mind, self or ego evolving, supporting and under¬ 
lying the plurality of things which constitute Nature; and the 
flnite rational self or soul is a partial and finite reproduction 
or reduplication of the Absolute. {See Parts I & II). Thus far, 
then, man has affinity with God Himself. He is a participator 
in Divine nature and is thus a self-conscious, self-determin¬ 
ing or free being and, in a certain sense,Nature.* 

(ii) Being a free individual reality, the self is capable of 
realising its own good. Its highest good consists in its own 
realisation or perfection ; and this implies the working out 
of the Divine Nature implicit in it. (See Ethics). 

(iii) Though human soul has freedom of will or power 
of self-determination, yet, as a finite being, it is only 
relatively free. Only the Absolute can be absolutely free. 

(iv) The conscious soul is not a product o^the material 
body or physical organism ; on the contrary, the body is the 
organ of the soul—it is simply the system of means through 
which the Absolute individualises or reproduces itself as a 

finite soul. (Ch. XIV). 

* Thus the Biblical view ‘God made man in His own image’ is not without 
truth. Cf. also the Vedantic view; is a partial reproduction of 

Of I 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Society and the individual. 

§ 1. It is a well-known fact that every indiviaual mental 
being lives in constant interaction with other minds and 
with Nature. It follows from this that the development of 
individual mind must necessarily be influenced by physical 
and mental environments. (See Ch. XV, ^ 1 and 2). In the 
present chapter we proceed to consider the precise relation 
of the in dividual mind to the society or community of minds 
to which it belongs. But this is a question of some difficulty, 
to which different answers have been given by different 
schools of thinkers. Two extreme views have been held 
with regard to this. A brief account of each is given 
below. 

§ 2. Different theories of the relation of the individual to 
society. 

I. The Individualistic or Mechanical theory {Individual’ 
tsw). This theory implies that “society is an artificial 
aggregate of independent individuals, brought together, and 
made to co-operate by considerations of expediency, but 
without any necessary connection, or essential dependence 
on each other.” It assumes that society was formed for 
the common good by the mutual agreement of individuals. 
This is the theory of the origin of society by a ‘social 

contract.’ 

II. The Collectivistic or Organic theory.. {Collectivism, 
Socialism, Universalism). This theory recognises the organic 
nature of society. According to this view, society is an 
organic system pervaded by one common life, and the 
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individual members are only its organs or limbs. Society is 
to the individuals what an organism is to its organs. 

It is clear from the above that there are two extreme 
theories, viz., Individualism and Collectivism or Socialism. 
The former makes the individual wholly independent of 
society, and regards society as an artificial conglomeration of 
independent individuals ; the latter makes the individual 
wholly dependent on, and subservient to, the collective 
organic whole called society. We have to avoid both these 
extremes, though we must admit to some extent the organic 
nature of society. (See § 4). 

The theory that the individual depends on society as an 
organ on its organism is justified by the following considera¬ 
tions :— 


(a) In the first place, it is easy to see that the new-born 
child inherits everything he has from a previous state of 
society. In the words of Prof. Muirhead, “He owes every¬ 
thing he possesses to a combination of forces and circum¬ 
stances (national, local and family influences) over which he 
has had no control.” {Elements of Ethics), Empiricists 
like Locke and others wrongly assume that mind is at birth 
like a sheet of white paper—a tabula rasa or clean slate, 
without anything upon it as yet, but ready to be written 
on—or it is like a lump of soft wax which may be moulded 
into any shape by forces acting on it from without. The 

truth is that the child is born with a mass of hereditary, 
innate and instinctive tendencies, and these are derived from 
the social life of his ancestors. Thus^the individual, even 

at birth, is already a product of society.* 


a favourite metaphor with the 

ler Tndividualistic writers to liken the soul of the newly born ch.Id to a 
Jw^nkoaoer on which, by means of education, anything might be 
ton, Ld L a’perfcctly independent and original character given to the 
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(&) Again, it is the social p ^yirnnmen t that contributes 
most to the mental development of the new-born child. 
Every individual is subjected from birth to social influence 
which moulds his mental life. In fact, one of the main con¬ 
ditions which determine the development of the mental 
power of the individual during his own life-time, is the 
mental influence of the society in which he is born and 
brought u[)—the influence of parents, teachers and com¬ 
panions—the influence of example, training and education. 
The development of his mental life implies that he appro¬ 
priates the ideas and knowledge of other men and acquires 
their habits and learns their arts. “He has to think their 
thoughts, feel their feelings and reproduce their motives 
and imitate their actions” before he can attain mental 
development. A very important part is played in the I 
development of intelligence by a common language which is 
essentially a “social institution.” As Prof. Muirhead ob¬ 
serves, “In spoken language there is already a store-house 
of distinctions and generalisations which the child begins by i 
appropriating.” Indeed, even for the physical needs of food, 
clothing and the like, the individual has to depend on others. 
In his infancy he is entirely dependent on others. “The 
human infant is bom in such a state of physical imperfection 
and utter helplessness, that it must be the constant object of 
tenderness, gentleness, unselfishness, love, care, sacrifice’ in 
order to continue in its merely physical life.” Even in his 


individual, [t would be a more apt illustration of its true nature to compare 
it to a word or sentence in a continuous narrative. The soul comes into 

the world already stamped with a meaning determined by its relation to all 

that went before—having, in other words , a context in relation t r. wSirS 
a}ong_its character can be undrr-stnad. It sums up the tendencies and 
traditions of the past out of which it has sprung—giving them, indeed, a new 
orm or expression | inasmuch as it is an individual, but only carrying on and 
eveloping their meaning, and not to be understood except in relation to 
them,*' [Elemnts 0 /Ethics, Book IV, Ch. 1, } 64). 
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mature life, he requires the help and co-operation of his 
fellow-beings. 

We conclude, therefore, that the individual is dependent 
on society. The innate elements of his nature are derived 
from the social life of his progenitors, and the acquired 
elements of his nature are derived from intercourse with his 
contemporaries. It has been truly remarked that, from his 
earliest infancy, the child “has been suckled at the breast 
of the universal ethos.” “The individual owes everything 
that makes his development into an actual and rational 
moral being possible, to the society in which he is born. 

] Without intercourse with his fellowmen he would be a 
rational being only potentially, i.e., he would have in him 
the power of developing into one under certain conditions ; 
but these conditions would be wanting^being mainly action 
and reaction with other rational beings. The individual 
can realise his own life only by identifying his life with 
that of family, profession, city, country and mankind.” 

(Prof. H. Stephen). 


§ 3. Relation of great men to society. 

The above view of the dependence of the individual on 
society seems to be refuted by the existence of great men, 
■heroes’ or men of genius. It is sometimes argued that such 
t men are independent of their times and societies. They seem 
' . to make the societies and times in which they live rather 
' than be made by them. It is said that common individuals 
may be made to be what they are by society, but society 
itself is made by specially gifted and inspired individuals. 
To use the words of Prof: Muirhead, “They stand out in 
solitary independence of the society in the midst of which 
they are born. If they have not made themselves, they seem 
to have been made by God, and to owe little or nothing to 
their environment. Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, may 
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thus be proved to have been makers of their social environ¬ 
ment instead of having been made by it." {Ele7nents of 
Ethics). This theory has been worked out fully by Carlyle j| 

in his “Heroes and Hero-worship.” 

But thia_ia-an-exaggeration. It is true, no doubt, that 
Nature endows these ‘great men’ with potentialities higher 
'than those of common individuals. But the development of 
their potentialities requires conditions and opportunities 
which must be supplied by the society in which they live! 
and move and have their being. They, too, as Hegel says, 
have to “suck at the breast of the universal ethos.” They, 
too, have to appropriate the ideas and knowledge of other 
men and have to learn their habits and arts. Without the 
help and co-operation of their fellow-men they cannot 
produce any good result. The circumstances of their 
times—the thoughts and wants and aspirations of their 
contemporaries—must be favourable to the development and 
application of their special kind of genius ; otherwise they 


can do nothing. In fact, they are not really the originators i. ^ 
of the ideas and sentiments by which they revolutionize 

f 

society. Such ideas and sentiments slowly and silently 


accumulate in the mental atmosphere, so to speak, and these 


great men—the leaders of the times—only express them 
clearly and _gLve. .e geet. _tQ_.. them. They are really the 
representatives of their times—‘the souls of their ages.’ 
I “They sum up and give expression to the tendencies of the 
; time. It is not so much they who act as the spirit of the 
time tha t acts in them." “The permanent part of his work 
was ‘in the air’ when the great man arrived. He was 
only an instrument in giving effect to it.” 


§ 4. True view of the relation of the individual to society—idea 
of a social organism. 


The above considerations make it clear that the theory of 

Individualism cannot be accepted. We must fall back on the 
29 
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theory of the organic nature of society, though we cannot 
accept it in its extreme form.* For the analogy between 
physical organism and society should not be pressed too far. 
In a physical organism the different members or organs have 
no independent lives of their own. They exist only as means 
towards the one general life, and have no existence apart 
from it. But an individual member of society is not wholly 
a means. As a self-conscious and self-controlled being he 
has a relatively independent personal existence of his own, 
and thus far exists for himself and as an end to himself. 

The true view, therefore, is this. The individual in 
society is at once a means and an end ; the individual exists 
for society, and society exists for the individuals. The 
society moulds the individual, and the individual in his turn 
reacts on society. In fact, individual progress and social 
progress are correlative. 


* ‘Mtis as true that man is dependent on his fellows as that a limb is depend¬ 
ent on the body. Itwould be as absurd to ask what would be the properties 
of a man who was not a product of the race, as to ask what would be the 
properties of a leg^ not belonging to an animal, or to ask what would be 
the best type of man without considering his place in society, as to ask 
what would be the best kind of leg without asking whether it belonged to 
a hare or a tortoise.” “It is therefore necessary to speak of society as an 
organism or organic growth which has, in some sense, a life of its own.’* 
(Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics). 

Again, Prof. Muirhead, who is an Idealist, observes, “The individual is 
not less vitally related to society than the hand or the foot to the body. 
Nor is it merely that each individual is dependent for life and protection 
upon society, as the hand or the foot is dependent for its nourishment upon 
the body, but he is dependent on his relation to society for the particular 
form of his individuality. It is the function it performs in virtue of its 
special place in the organism which makes the hand a hand and the foot a 
foot- In the same way, it is his place and function in society which makes 
the individual what he is-*’ 




CHAPTEK XVIII. 

Philosophy of Morality. 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 

Man is endowed, not only with self-consciousness, but 
also with what is called moral consciousness^ and there has 
accordingly sprung up a branch of study called Moral Philo¬ 
sophy or Moral Science {otherwise called Ethics) whose sole 
business is to give a clear exposition and analysis of moral 
consciousness and to solve the various problems which arise 
in the course of such an analysis. Now, Philosophy of Mind 
as a branch of General Philosophy cannot wholly ignore 
moral problems ; it must say a few words about the more 
important ones. Indeed, it may be said that there is a point 
at which Mental Philosophy becomes Moral Philosophy ; 
and we have reached that point. 

What, then, is meant by moral consciousness ? The 

essence of such consciousness is constituted by the ideas of 

right and wrong and the sense of moral obligation or duty 

(with the notion of moral law). A brief account of these 

is given in the following sections. The details belong to 
Ethics. 

§2. Conicionsness of right and wrong. Standard of Moral 
judgment and the end of human life. 

It is a well-known fact that we pass moral judgments 
upon our own voluntary acts and those of others. In other 
words, we say that such and such lines of action are right 
and the opposite are wrong. Hence the great problem of 
Moral Philosophy is this : What is it that enables us to 
characterise an act' as right or wrong ? In what does the 
rightness or wrongness of an act consist ? What is the true 
and ultimate standard or criterion of morality ? 
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Now, this question has been answered in different ways 
by different schools of moralists. Some take law as the 
standard of morality. Their theory is called the legal or 
jural theory. This may assume various forms. Thus, it 
may be supposed that a system of internal laws (i.e., laws 
intuitively discerned by our inner faculty of conscience) 


constitutes the moral standard ; or it may be assumed that 


what constitutes the standard is a code of external laws— 


i.e .—laws imposed from outside by some superior authority 
(c.y., State or Society). But whatever may be the form 
assumed by the legal theory, it is open to this fatal objec¬ 
tion : a system of laws cannot constitute the ultimate moral 
standard, for laws are only means to ends ; a law without 


reference to some end or result is quite meaningless. 

There are certain thinkers known as Intuitionists who 


suppose that the knowledge of moral distinctions is obtained 
intuitively. In other words, they maintain that actions are 
right or wrong according to their intrinsic nature, and we 
intuitively perceive their rightness or wrongness without 
any reference to any end or ultimate result. The theory 
assumes two main forms—(i) Moral Sense form and (ii) 
Rational form. According to the former, we have a special 
‘moral sense’ which enables us to discern intuitively the 
moral quality of an act by a kind of sensation or taste, 
independently of reason or thought. According to the 
latter, our conscience is simply our reason or intelligence 
which intuitively discovers the general moral principles or 
laws (classes of right and wrong acts). The fundamental 
defect of Intuitionism is that it simply tells us that such 
and such actions are right, without telling us why—^.e.— 
without giving us any reason or explanation. It does not / 
explain the moral principles or discover their rational 
warrant. But Ethics, as the Philosophy or Science of ; 
Morality, demands that the moral principles should be 
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examined, explained and justified as far as possible. It 
aims accordingly at discovering and defining the ultimate 
good or the supreme end of life, by reference to which the 
morality of our acts may be determined and explained. 

We conclude, then, that the problem of the ultimate 
standard of right and wrong cannot be solved, so long as 
we do not determine the true end of human life, the highest 
good or the suminum bonum of man. Indeed, it can hardly 
be denied that, in every moral judgment, there is at least an 
implicit reference to some end or consequence. 

Now, there are two moral theories in which we find an 
attempt to discover the highest good or the ultimate end. 
They are known as Hedontsw and Perfectionism. According 
to Hedonism, the ultimate end is pleasure, so that actions 
are right or wrong, good or bad, according as they are pro* 
ductive of pleasure or pain. According to Perfectionism, 
the highest end consists in perfection of nature. Those 
actions are good which promote or are conducive to perfec¬ 
tion of nature ; those are bad which are subversive of such 
perfection. In other words, if an act tends to better our 
life, to make life more perfect, it is good ; if it hinders 
progress towards perfection, it is bad. 

"Which of these two theories is the better one ? The 
question has been fully discussed in Ethics. It will be 
sufficient here to point out that Hedonism in its most con¬ 
sistent form is egoistic and sensualistic, and therefore quite 
% ^ 

inconsistent with morality properly so called. An attempt 
has, indeed, been made by some modern Hedonists to save 
Hedonism from these charges. They have tried to transform 
Hedonism from an Egoistic doctrine into an Altruistic or 
Universalistic one ; and one of them, {viz., J. S. Mill), has 
gone so far as to distinguish between different kmds of 
pleasure or pleasures of higher d,Tid lower qualities. But it is 
easy to see that this is equivalent to abandoning Hedonism. 
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If one pleasure differs from another in quality, this differ¬ 
ence must be due to something other than pleasure. But 
this is introducing an extra-hedonistic element into the 
calculus of Hedonistic Ethics. It follows from this that it 
is not pleasure as such, but some other element that gives 
moral value to an action, and that element must be con¬ 
duciveness to perfection of nature; and this is tacitly as¬ 
sumed by Hedonists like Mill, Spencer and Leslie Stephen. 

What, then, is meant by perfection of nature ? It con¬ 
sists in self-realisation or self-development—in working 
out, by one’s own will and effort, the potentialities of excell¬ 
ence latent in the self—in the development of knowledge, 
love and sympathy and regulation of impulses, passions and 
desires under the guidance of reason ; and this is accom¬ 
panied by a feeling of self-satisfaction, happiness or bliss. The 
theory of Perfectionism assumes that the true ‘well-being’ 
or ‘welfare’ * of man consists in such perfection of nature 
accompanied by inner self-satisfaction, happiness or bliss. 

The above ethical theory is supported by the Idealistic 
system of Metaphysics which we have accepted above. We 
have seen before that, according to Tdpalism, man is an 
reproduction ohjS-odJSimself. Hence his highest 
good consists in progressively attaining perfection and 
thereby making himself a truer and more adequate reproduc¬ 
tion or, copy of the Divine being. His self-realisation means 
the realisation or working out of the Divine nature which 
is implicit in him. But how can he make his mind a truer 
copy of the universal mind of God ? How can he bring 
about within himself a realisation of the Divine nature 
existing implicitly in him ? He can effect this and secure 

• The corresponding Greek word is ‘eudaemonia.’ Hence the theory is 
sometimes called ‘Eudaemonism.’ It may be added here that the Sanskrit 
word "OTJ” bas sometimes been used in Indian Philosophy to signify “well- 

being’* In this sense. 
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/beatitude or heavenly bliss by rationally regulating * his 
/animal instincts—by increasing his knowledge of the uni¬ 
verse—by developing his capacity of love or sympathy and 
promoting the welfare of others—in short, by transcending, 

I so to speak, the limitations imposed by space and time. 

§ 3. Nature of moral law aud moral faculty. 

Consistently with the theory of Perfectionism or Eudce- 
monism accepted above, we may define moral laws as 
regulative principles in accordance with which we ought 
to act, if we are to attain our true well-being or the highest 
good—i.e.—the highest perfection of which our nature is 
capable together with the deepest self-satisfaction arising 
therefrom. The following are the main characteristics of 
the moral laws :— 


L They are regulative principles. In this respect they 
differ from Natural laws, but agree with political laws, 
social laws and logical laws which are all regulative and 
m^g s to eni ^s_and_are capa.ble oLbeing vinliLhofl a natural 
law implies the uniform way in which things of a certain 
class actually behave ; whereas a moral law implies the uni¬ 
form way in which we ought io act or regulate our conduct. 
A natural law cannot be violated, but a moral law can be. 

II. They are self-imposed — i.e .—imposed by the rational 
agent freely upon himself. In this they differ from 
political laws and social laws which are imposed upon us 
from outside by a superior authority and enforced by threats 


• This view does not recommend the total extirpation of impulses, desiret 

and the animal instincts of our nature. According to it. wc are tc 
K gulaL e and control them with the help of our reason. No part ol 

in 

T is, is rational.^ Ou, 

Sactrj. " theirappointe< 

unr.! > they become bad and injurious only whet 
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of punishment. Moral laws resemble logical laws most 
closely. Both these classes of laws are self-imposed, regu¬ 
lative and capable of being violated. Logical laws are 
principles in accordance with which we ought to reason or 
regulate our thought, if we are to attain truth or knowledge. 
Moral laws, again, are principles in accordance with which 
we ought to act or regulate our conduct, if we perfection 
of nature. If we break the rules of Logic, we have to suffer 
the evil consequences of error, superstition and self-decep¬ 
tion. If we break the rules of morality, we degrade our¬ 
selves and sacrifice the potentialities of our nature—we fall 
into degeneracy and corruption. So much, then, for moral 
laws. We have next to consider— 

Moral faouUy or conscience. By ‘moral faculty’ we mean 
the faculty of moral judgment—the mental power which 
enables us to distinguish right from wrong. It is essentially 
reason considered as the power of forming an ideal of the 
perfect self and of understanding what actions and rules 
of action are consistent with and conducive to perfection 
of our nature and therefore binding or obligatory on us. 
Hence it is called moral reason. It is also called conscience. 
A full account of the different theories of conscience will be 

found in Ethics. 

§ 4. Custom and social morality. Ethos. 

Every society or community is governed by certain rules 

or laws which are called social manners and customs. They 
are sanctioned and enforced by common opinion, though 

without any formal legal enactment. Being the results of 

collective reason and experience of a society they are bene¬ 
ficial to it at a particular stage of its development. 

What, then, is the relation of social manners and customs 
to morality? They represent the social morality—the 
general moral spirit-of the community in which they are 
prevalent and influence the moral character and conduct of 
the individual members. It is from the social manners and 
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customs that an individual receives his first moral training. 
Yet they are not absolutely binding on the individual. A 
person may be wiser than his generation. He may rise 
above the social morality of his times and discover the 
inadequacy or evil character of the prevalent customs. If 
so, he is justified in transgressing them. 

We conclude, then, that the social customs should not 
be viewed as too sacred to be ever violated. Indeed, it is a 
well-known fact that what is customary is not necessarily 
good from the moral or even from the utilitarian point 
of view. Hence there often arises the necessity for social 
reformation. 

Before concluding this section, we should explain a term 
which is sometimes used in Moral Philosophy ; we mean 
the term ethos. By this is meant the common moral S2)irit 
of a commmutij—the general moral character of a people 
—as expressed in its political, social and religious laws and 
institutions. 

§ 5. Personality and personal rights and duties. Organization 
of rights. 

By the word ‘personality* we mean the state of being 
a jjersou. Now, a person means a self-conscious and self- 
determining being—a being who is conscious of his states 
and activities as his own and of himself as the snhject of them; 
and is capable of freely regulating his activities according to 
his own conception of what is good. A person, therefore, is 
a being who exists/or himself and is an end to himself. 

The word ‘duty’ means what is due, i.e., what one is 
bound or under an obligation to do. In other words, a duty 
means what we ought to perform as moral beings. We have 
duties towards ourselves as well as towards other persons. 
A right means what one can justly claim. Duties and rights 
are correlative: If it is the duty of one person to do 'some¬ 
thing in relation to another person, then that other person has 
30 '■' 
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a right to its performance or being done, e, g., the duties 
of children imply rights in parents, the duties of servants 
imply rights in masters, and so on. The most general 
moral right which a personal being possesses is the right 
of self-preservation and self-development. Every person 
as such has a moral right to preserve himself, to use and 
enjoy the fruits of his own labour, to educate himself and 
thereby to develop and perfect his nature. In short, he has 
the right of self-realisation ( in so far as it is consistent 
with the same right in others ), and it is the duty of others 
to see that their actions do not hinder his self-realisation. 

To sum up; Duties and rights imply each other. A 
duty in one corresponds to a right in another. “What 
one has a right to claim, it will be the duty of others to 
do.” Every person has duties to perform in relation to 
others, and he has a right to expect and demand that 
others will perform their duties towards him. Every 
person has a moral right to claim that he shall be treated 
as a person — i.e .—as a being who exists in some measure 
for himself with an end or good of his own, and not 
merely as a means towards the ends of others ; and it is 
his duty to remember that those others are likewise 
persons and ends in themselves, with rights of their own, 
and to treat them as such, and not merely as passive 
instruments for promoting his own pleasure, welfare or 
good.* How, then, do such reciprocal rights and duties 
arise ? A little reflection is suflBcient to show that they 
arise from the nature of human personality and the organic 
nature of society—the relations of personal beings to one 
another as members of the social organism. The members 
of a society Bxe persons^ i.e., self-conscious and self-controlled 

* Hence the essence of moral law may be stated thus 

1. “Be a person, and respect others as persons’* (Hegel). 

2. “Act so as to treat humanity, whether in your own person or in that 
of others, always as an end and never merely as a means.” (Kant). 
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realities having relatively independent existences of 
their own. They thus exist for themselves or are ends in 
themselves and have accordingly certain fundamental ri/fhts. 
At the same time, they are finite beings and exist as 
members, factors or organs of the organic whole called 
society. They exist, therefore, not wholly and solely for 
themselves, but also for the sake of others or as means 
towards the ends of others and the whole, and have 
accordingly duties. Indeed, human society is a system of 
relations consisting of such relations as those of husband 
and wife, parent and child, teacher and pupil, master and 
servant, ruler and subject, physician and patient, lawyer and 
client, buyer and seller ; and the various rights and duties 
of men arise out of such relations. 

Organisation of rights. 

Organisation of rights is effected through political and 
social laws. If individuals were able to settle the due 
proportions of their rights and duties under different 
circumstances—if, at the same time, every individual 
respected the rights of others and performed his duties 


towards them, then there would be no necessity for 
external laws, and nothing but peace and prosperity would 
be found in human society. But unfortunately it often 
becomes . extremely difficult for ordinary individuals to 
determine their rights and duties owing to their imperfect 
power of understanding, limited experience and the 
variety and complexity of circumstances and social 
relations. Moreover, there is such a thing as forcible 
violation of the rights of some persons by others. Hence 
there arises the necessity of an organised code of rights 
and duties a system of laws defining, explaining and 
enforcing the rights and duties of individuals and thereby 
maintaining the harmony of social life.* 

It should be borne in mind that the object of laws is to guide indivi- 
ua s in complex cases and not to supplant th«r private moral judgments. 



PART IV. 

Philosophy of God. 

CHAPTEK XIX. 

Introductory Kemarks. 

4 

§ 1. Questions involved. 

Having discussed in a general way the problems of 
knowledge, material world, life and soul, we now proceed 
to study Philosophy of God. What are the contents of the 
idea of God ? How far can the belief in God be justified ? 
What evidence is there for God’s existence ? How much 
can we know about His nature or attributes ? In what 
relation does He stand to man ? How is H e relate d to the 
world of things ? Is God wholly transcendent ? Or is He 
wholly immanent ? Or is He at once transcendent and 
immanent in a certain sense ? Such are the questions 
discussed in Philosophy of God or Theology.* 

• The word ‘Theology’ is derived from Tlieos (God) and lo^os (discourse, 
reasoning or science). It thus means the branch of study which treats of 
God. It should be borne in mind that Philosophy of God is sometimes 
called Nntural Theology as distinguished from Revealed Theology. Natural 
Theology is so called, because it is based on the study of Nature by means 
of the natural faculty of reason or thinking. ( The word ‘Nature’ is used 
here in the widest sense so as to include all that is in the inner nature of man 
and the outer or external world). Revealed Theology is based on special 
Divine revelation-C t-.-God's revelation of Mimsclf to man through the 
medium of inspired individuals ( seers, prophets, saints). 

It may also be added in this connection that Natural Theology is 
sometimes called Philosophy or Science of Religion (the word ‘science’ 
being taken In the wider sense), for the idea of God which is dealt with 
in Natural Theology is the most fundamental idea involved in religion- 
Religion may be defined as “man’s belief in a being or beings mightier 
than himself and inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his 
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H 8 2. Contents of the idea of God. 

Bv the word 'God' is meant the supreme self-ex.stent 

personal power consciously evolving and s«i,port.ng the 
system of finite beings called the universe. He is thus 
regarded, not only as the author or creator of the world- 
system, but also as its preserver and governor or ruler. 

is believed that He not only brings into existence all finite 
beings with their properties, but also assigns to them their 
respective functions, gives them their mutual relations and 
makes them all co-operate as factors of one systematic 
whole. He is considered to be a self-conscious, self¬ 
distinguishing, self-controlling power evolving and co¬ 
ordinating all things within Himself, as means to an 
ultimate end, viz., the realisation of His inhnite nature 
and potentiality. He is further conceived as eternal, 
absolute or unconditioned, infinite, omnipresent or all- 
pervading, omniscient or all-knowing and omnipotent or 
all-powerful.* He is thus viewed as self-sufficient in 
Himself and personal in the highest and truest sense 
of the term. He is called unconditioned and absolute, 
because He is above all conditions and limitations, 
and is the ultimate ground, source or cause and support 
of all things. All existence flows from Him, but He is 
self-existent or Causa Sui, containing the ground 


sentimcnls and actions, with the feelings and practices which flow from suchj 
belief.’* It is clear from this that religion involves intellectual, emotionalj 
as well as volitional elements. The highest form of religion involves belief in 
one God* 

* It is generally admitted in theological circles that though God is 
omnipotent or almighty, He can do only what is consistent with His own 
nature. To say that God must act according to His own nature is not 
equivalent to saying that His power is limited. Every being must act 
consistently with his own nature, and no power can produce the self- 
contradictory. Even an omnipotent being, therefore, cannot bring about 
what is repugnant to His very nature. Thus God cannot refrain from 
realising, expressing or manifesting Himself ; and He cannot do or overcome 
logical and moral impossibilities. 
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and conditions of His existence within Himself. He is 
infinite in the sense that He is not limited by anything 
outside Himself. He is not subject to the limitations of 
space and time ; rather space and time are in Him. 
There is nothing to limit or control His power, activity 
or productivity which is inexhaustible. Hence He is 
called in Theology omnipotent. It follows from the 
absoluteness and infinitude of God that there are no beings 
outside of Him, no events outside the range of His activity. 
All things and minds are contained within the all-embracing 
energy and consciousness of God ; they “live and move 
and have their being” in Him as factors of His conscious 
life. God is thus omniscient or all-knowing. He is aware 
of all beings as products or expressions of His power and 
factors of His self-conscious life. He contemplates or 
views all things at a glance, so to speak—the past and the 
future as well as the present. It is also clear from the 
above that He is omnipresent, all-pervading or immanent 
in all. But if He is immanent in the world, He is, in a 
certain sense, transcendent ; He is not identical or co-exten- 
sive with the world; He is transcendent, because (i) as 
a self-conscious subject He distinguishes Himself from 
the world which is the object of His thought and product 
of His activity, and (ii) His power, being inexhaustible, is 
not used up in any system of finite beings (see Note on 
Teleology, pp. 140, 147). Finally, since He is above all 
conditions and limitations, He is regarded as the ideally 
perfect being.* 

• The conception or view of God which has been explained above 
is monistic and monotheistic. As wc have seen before, according to it, 
there is one ultimate power—one Absolute and Infinite, self-conscious and 
self-determining being (called by us God) who is the ground and support 
of all finite things and minds- But there are and/i/Wi's/ic views 

of God. By the pluralistic conception of God wc mean polytheism or the 
view that there are many gods or divine beings. By Dualism we mean 
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§ 3. Idea of the Absolute and its implicatioos. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the 
idea of the Absolute is one of the fundainenlal ideas 
involved in the panentheistic or monotheistic conception of 
God. A general account of the meaning of the term 
‘absolute’ and the origin of the idea has been given before. 
(See Ch. V, § 4, pp. 79-82 ; also § 2 of this chapter). It is 
necessary, however, to state clearly in one place the impli¬ 
cations of the idea of the Absolute. 

The Absolute is one unconditioned, self-existent, self- 
subsistent reality. It has all the grounds and conditions 
of its reality within itself, and is, therefore, independent 
of any condition lying beyond itself. It is independent 
of everything else, but everything else depends on it. 
All finite things and minds are derived from it, but it is 
•not derived from any other being. It conditions all 
things without being itself conditioned—causes all things 
without being itself caused. It is, in short, the 
ultimate ground of all—the one uncaused first cause. It has 
nothing outside of itself and therefore it is not limited 
or resisted by any other reality. It evolves all beings 
out of itself—it differentiates itself into many—without 
being ever exhausted in so doing. It is perfect, self- 
sufficient, self-determined and exists for itself—i.c., as 
an end in itself and not as a means to anything higher 
than itself. 

the theory of two ultimate realities- Under this head we may distinguish 

(i) Diiheism or the theory of two gods, a good one and an evil one, and 

(ii) Dualistic iheisvi, according to which there arc two scif-exislent 
principles, of which one is personal, and the other impersonal—i. e.—one 
is God and the other is matter. For a full account, sec next chapter. 
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CfiAPTEE XX. 


General Account and Classification of the 

Theories op the World. 

( types of monism, dualism and pluralism. ) 

The world presented to us in experience consists of a 
plurality of things acting and reacting on one another 
according to uniform laws, co-operating in the produc¬ 
tion of definite results , and reflected and reproduced in 
the consciousness of finite minds. Hence the deepest 
and most fundamental problem of Metaphysics or Gen- f 
eral Philosophy is that of the origin of the world of matter j 
and mind. How did the world with its systems of nebulae, ‘ 
suns, stars, planets, satellites, and innumerable forms of 
living organisms and finite minds come into being ? 
Whence did the multiplicity of materials or things arise ? 
How did they come together and produce through their 
interaction a single unitary system ? What is the ground 
of the correspondence between mind and matter ? How 
did matter come to be such as to be knowable by mind ? 
And how did mind come to be such as to react upon and 
know matter ? What is the relation of the parts or the 
individual objects to the whole ? Is this complex world 
of things and minds a single unitary system or organic 
whole and product of a single ultimate power ? Or, is it 
the resultant of the fortuitous combination and interaction 
of a plurality of independent materials and forces ? How 
is it that the world is at once a unity and a plurality ? 

Now, various attempts have been made to answer these 
questions, and such attempts have given rise to different 
theories of the world. Philosophy of God has to examine 

at the outset all these theories : for some of them dispense 


GENEEAL ACCOtNT AND CLASSIPICAilON &C. 

with the idea of God altogether; others, again, give rise/j^ 

to various conceptions of God. 

What, then, are the different theories of the world ? 
How are the theories to be classified ? We may classify 
the theories as monistic, dualistic and pluralistic according 
to the number of self-existent realities, powers or princi- 
^des assumed. In other words, we may say that there 
are three fundamental theories regarding the world— 

I. Monism or the theory of one ultimate reality, II. Dualism 
or the theory of two ultimate realities, and 111. Pluralism 
or the theory of many such realities. Each of these theories 
assumes several forms. Let us consider them separately. 

1. Monism. It consists in affirming that there is 
one ultimate being—a single self-existent power from which 
all beings are derived. Under the head of Monism we 
may distinguish (i) Deism, (ii) Pantheism, (iii) Panen- 
theism and (iv) Agnostic Monism. 

(i) According to Deism there is one self-existent and 
self-conscious being called God who had been at first 
without the universe, but created it at a particular point 
of time outside Himself, and having endowed it with all 
necessary forces, left it to itself. Thus, since the day of 
creation the world has been going on in its own way 
independently of God. God merely watches over it to 
see how it goes, and interferes with its working only on 
special occasions. 

(ii) Pantheism is the extreme form of Monism. 
According to it,‘God is all,’ or ‘all are God’. (Pa» = all, 
T;tfios = God). The universe is, in its essence, idf jptiq»i 
with God. Now, since God is one and He is all, it follows 
that the plurality of beings must be viewed only as 
unreal appearances. God who is one is the essence of 
all things and minds which have no substantial reality 
of their own. The one Absolute being is alone real in 

31 
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the strict sense of the term, and all finite things 
are simply modes of its operation. ‘The One’ alone really 
exists, and ‘the many’ are simply illusions. 

(iii) Panentheism. According to this, “all are in God.” 

(Pan = all, e« = in, Theos = God). All finite beings are 
evolved by, and exist in, one Absolute being that makes 
itself a concrete self-conscious power—a real, living God 
in the proper sense of the term—in and through them. 
Thus, God and the world, the Infinite and the finite, the 
Absolute and the relative, the One and the many, tog ether,, 
form one concrete reality ; they are correlative factors of 

j one organic whole. Hence finite beings are not unreal or 

I illus6ryTl;he7^ have relative reality and exist as factors of 

, I 

' the universal mind of God. The theory is otherwise called 
Concr ete M o notheism . 

(iv) Agnostic Monism. According to this, there is one 
unknowable, incomprehensible or inscrutable absolute 
power from which all things proceed. Knowledge of its 
nature is wholly unattainable. ( See Spencer’s Theory, 
pp. 81, 83, 85, 87 & 88 ). 

11. Dualism. According to this, the world is a joint 
effect of the operation of two self-existent, ultimate and 
independent powers, principles or beings. The theory 
assumes two forms ; 

(i) Ditheism or the theory of two gods. It consists 
in affirming that there are two rival self-existent and self- 
conscious powers—two gods, so to speak, of which one fs 
all-good, and the other is an evil one. These are in eternal , 
conflict with each other ; and as the world is the result of . 
their simultaneous activity and conflict, it involves an 
admixture of good and evil. 

(ii) Dualistic Theism or Dualistic Monotheism. It 
assumes that the ultimate substances or realities are two . 
in number, but of these one is personal and may be called 
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God, and the other is impersonal matter. God has acted 
upon and moulded the self-existent matter and has thus 
created the world. ThuaJM- i ?^ thoii Kb_ih^ J'ealities 

( including Him ) axfi_iia*. Hence it may be called Dual- 
istic Theism or Dualistic Monotheism. 

III. Pluralism. It is so called, because it assumes a 
pluralitij of self-existent and independent units, forces, 
entities, realities or substances and aftirms that the world 
is a product or result of their combination, interaction or 
co-operation. This wears two forms :— 

(a) Materialistic Pluralism (called Atomism). It 
supposes that the whole universe ( including life and mind ) 
has been produced through the fortuitous w'orking and 
combination of a number of self-existent units called 
material atoms which were originally unconnected and 
scattered at random through space. 

(d) Spiritualistic Pluralism. Under this head we may 
distinguish (i) Polytheism—i.e.—the belief in many gods 
or divine beings supposed to preside over and rule the 
different processes and departments of Nature ; and (ii) 
Monadism—the theory of monads. It supposes that the 
ultimate units, which are innumerable, are not material 
atoms, but are spiritual units, entities or potential souls, 
and it is these which, through their combination, have built 
up the organised cosmos which we call the world. 



CHAPTEE XXL 

Complete Account and Review of the above 

Theories. 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. 

A general account and classification of the different 
theories of the world have been given before. It will be 
found afterwards that the monistic theory of the world 
known as Concrete Monotheism or Panentheism is the mos^ 
adequate theory on the whole, inasmuch as it satisfies alike 
the head and the heart and is quite consistent with, and 
supported by, the established results of the different sciences. 
But before we proceed to accept this theory, we should 
carefully examine the rival theories. In the present chapter 
our business will be to review all the theories of the world. 
First of all, we shall consider the pluralistic theories, 
then the dualistic ones, and, last of all, those that are 
classed as monistic. 

§ 2, Pluralism. 

As we have seen before, according to this view, the 

J world is the result, product or joint effect of the combina- 

, tion, co-operation or interaction of a number of self-existent 
and originally unconnected units, substances, realities or 
entities. It appears in two forms—(a) Materialistic 
Pluralism (called Atomism) and (ft) Spiritualistic Pluralism 
The great difficulty of all forms of consistent Pluralism is 
to explain how such a plurality of originally independent 
and unconnected units could come together of themselves 
and begin to co-operate and interact in such a way as to 
produce, by their interaction and co-operation, this extremely 
complex and organised systena of systems which we call the 
universe. 

But let us examine the two forms separately. 

{a) Materialism. 

Materialism may be briefly defined as the philosophical 
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theory which seeks to explain the entire universe {including 

life and mind) by what is known as matter. It consists in 

supposing that matter is the only self-existent and ultimate 
substance or reality from which all beings are derived. 
According to this view (to quote the words of Prof. Tyndall, 
a distinguished materialist), “matter contains the promise 
and potency of all forms of existence. 

We may begin by considering the assumptions made by / 

Materialism, !.e.,the postulates or premises from which it starts. 

(i) It assumes at the outset that matter is in itself just 
what it appears to the senses of a human being to be. In 
other words, it begins by assuming what is called the 
Common Sense_View_oL.maitSi’-” Now. to the senses 
matter appears as a reality existing by itself outside and 
independently of mind, and as extended in space, but 
divisible into parts. Inference and imagination lead the 
human mind to resolve the parts into molecules, and the 
molecules into atoms of various sizes and weights. Hence 
materialism finally assumes the existence of a number of 1 
self-existent, indivisible, indestructible and independent | 
atoms scattered at random through space, and regards all, 
things as formed by their combinations. 

(ii) But the atoms occupy space or have positions in 
space, and they move through and resist motion in space. 
Hence Materialism has to assume space as another self- 
existent reality. 

(iii) But these are not all. The atoms move and resist 
each other’s movements, and they combine with and 
separate from one another. All these imply the presence 
of force or energy. Hence f orce also is to be assumed as 
self-existent. In fact, modern Materialism assumes several 
forces as self-existent, e.g., the force of gravitation, the 
forces of chemical attraction and repulsion, and so on. 

We see, then, that Materialism assumes an infinite 
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/ number of self-existent, indestructible, indivisible units 
<! called atoms, distributed at random through space, and 
endowed with self-existent attributes of motion, attraction 
and repulsion, and explains all beings (whether inanimate 
or animate, unconscious or conscious) with all their attri¬ 
butes as the resultants of the random working or fortuitous 
combinations and recombinations of these atoms in infinite 
time and space. 

Thus, according to this view, the world is simply a con- 

4 

gloB^ation of atoms combined in an infinite diversity of 
' ways. It is the fortuitous combinations of atoms that have 
given rise to all objects. Even living and mental beings 
have arisen out of the spontaneous concurrence of atoms. 

It is clear from the above that the theory of materialism 
incorporates into itself the theory of spontaneous gene^tifip 
or abiogenesis. In other words, it assumes that life origin¬ 
ates out of non-living or inanimate matter. It has also to 
assume that consciousness somehow originates from material 
atoms and forces, because it has no other way of accounting 
for it. According to it, mind has no substantial reality of 
its own ; it is only an inessential and surplus by-product 
of the organised matter called the physical organising It is 
nothing but an aggregate of conscious states which are 
derived from and dependent on the material body, like 
flashes of light and heat elicited by the working of a com¬ 
plicated machine. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that Materialism is 
wholly anti-tkeistic or atheistic ; for it dispenses with the 
idea of God or a creative mind altogether.* 

Criticism. 

The theory of Materialism as an ontological theory 

• It may be pointed out in this connexion that modern materialists accept 
the theory of mechanical evolution. They avail themselves of the nebular 
hypothesis of cosmological evolution as propounded by Laplace, and the 
Darwinian, Lamarckian and Spencerian theories of biological evolution. 
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involves a number of insuperable difficulties. It virtually 
assumes everyth ing and explains nothintJ. The main diffi¬ 
culties are indicated below. Some of these have been already 
fully stated. 

(i) It assumes the hypothesis of spontaneous genera- i 
tion. But this hypothesis has been wholly discredited. 
(See Ch. IX, § 3, pp. Ill, 112). 

(ii) Its account of the origin of consciousness is unsatis¬ 
factory and unscientific. (See Ch. XIV, pp. 188*189), 

(iii) It involves an epistemological difficulty and is based 
on a ‘circular argument.’ (See Ch. XIV, pp. 189-190). 

(iv) The most serious charge against Materialism is ” 
that it utterly fails to account for the organic unity, 
harmony, order and universal reign of law which we find 
in the world-system. (See pp. 96-97 ; pp. 128, 129, also 

p. 244). Materialism assumes that the physical cosmos in 
its present organised form and all the various species of 
plants and animals have resulted from the casual interaction 
of originally unconnected material atoms and blind pliysical 
forces. But it is inconceivable that atoms and forces 
operating blindly and by chance could ever have assumed 
such orderly forms. In fact, the theory leaves tOo much to 
chance and thus makes itself quite unscientific. An impartial 
examination of the facts of nature, life and mind constrains 
us to believe in the existence of a supreme mental ^power 
organising the world-system. It is absurd to suppose that 
the atoms, by fortuitously combining and recombining in a 
variety of ways, have at last assumed the shape of this 
extremely complex and organised world-system. The uni¬ 
verse as revealed by modern science is a system of systems 

it comprehends a number of subordinate systems. It is 
full of combinations of parts which constitute wholes, and 
of means which are adapted to ends. The most natural, 
rational and obvious explanation of the order and adjust- 
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ments %Yhicli the world thus presents is that they are due 
to a mind or intelligence. Mind alone can account for 
order and adjustment, for the co-ordination of parts into a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. Thus Teleo¬ 
logy is justified. (See Part II, pp. 128, 129. See also 
Ch. XXIII and Note on Grounds of belief in God). 

We conclude, then, that Materialism cannot be accepted 
as a sufficient explanation of the w’orld. Indeed, to accept 
such a dogmatic theory is really equivalent to ignoring 
Logic, Epistemology and science altogether. 

{b) Spiritualistic Pluralism. This is so called, because 
it assumes a phtralitij of spiritual beings, realities or 
substances. 

(i) The typical form of Spiritualistic Pluralism is 
known as Monadism or the doctrine of Monads. According 
to this, the ultimate or elementary units which enter into 
the constitution of the universe are essentially spiritual and 
may be described as potential or subconscious souls capable 
of developing into actual conscious beings under certain 
favourable conditions. There is a hierarchy of monads, 
but all of them may be generally characterised as self- 
contained, self-sufficient, independent of one another, con¬ 
taining all principles of development within themselves, and 
incapable of receiving any influences from outside. 

Critical Bemarks. 

The above theory of Spiritualistic Pluralism involves the 
same difficulty that besets Materialistic Pluralism or 

Atomism. How could a plurality of unconnected and in¬ 
dependent units ccme to operate together and build up an 
orLrly cosmos ? How are we to explain the unity of the uni¬ 
verse—the universal harmony, connection and interaction of 
things ? Consistent Pluralism cannot answer such questions. 

The difficulty of consistent Pluralism led Leibnitz, the 
propounder of Monadism, to modify the doctrine consider- 
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ably and to make it quaai-phiraUstic. In his attempt to 
overcome the difficulties of Pluralism, he was led to workout 
the theory of ‘one monad of all monads’ and ‘pre-established 
harmony.’ According to this view, the monads are not 
literally self-existent; they are really ‘emanations’ or ‘ful- 
gurations’ from one absolute monad or ‘monad of all monads 
called by us God. It was this being who gave existence to 
the monads and established a harmony amongst them. 
Owing to this pre-established harmony, whenever there is 
any change in any one of the monads, there arise corres¬ 
ponding changes in the others, though there is no direct 
interaction or causal connection among tliem. —Each -mon ad 
is a mirror of the universe— i.e .—reflects the whole universe 
^om'its own point of view. God determines from the 
beginning the internal developments of every monad, so 
that the monads all go on developing in correspondence, 
like clocks set to the same time, and thus by this pre- 
established harmony constitute a single unitary system. 

But it iAeasy to see that this is really equivalent to 
rejecting Pluralism and returning to hfonism.* 

(ii) Polytheism, 

By Polytheism is meant the theory which assumes the 


* The pluralistic theory of Lcibnii 2 was a reaction against the extremely 
monistic or pantheistic philosophy of Spinoza. For a full account of the 
theory of Leibnitz, see his Monadology, translated into English by R. Latta. 
It has been remarked that “Leibnitz’s ‘monads* are simply Spinoza*s -modes’ 
substantialised.” It may be added here that the Realism or the doctrine of 
reals as advocated by Herbart, a Post-Kantian German philosopher, is 
analogous to the Monadism of Leibnitz. The Realism of Herbart was 
apparently a reaction against the monistic systems of some Post-Kantian 
thinkers (e. Fichte). Kant sometimes spoke of ‘one thing-in-itsclf’ and 
sometimes of 'many things-in-themselves.' Hence, out of his philosophy there 
arose the monistic systems of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, as 
well as the pluralistic system of Herbart. Quite recently, James has tried to 
.revive-Pluralism and Polytheism, See Note at the end of this chapter. 
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existence of a plurality of spiritual or divine beings 
(called gods) controlling the various processes and 
departments of the world— e.g., the sun, the moon, the 
stars, seas, rivers, &c. As examples of Polytheism we 
may take the religious systems of the ancient Egyptians, 
1 Greeks, Eomaus and Scandinavians. Polytheism not 

1 only recognises many divine beings, but also regards 
I them as finite beings limited and resisted by each other. 
I Some polytheistic systems represent the gods as self- 
^ existent, eternal and immortal. But usually the gods are 
looked upon as derived beings—as either born of parents 
or derived in some way out of some impersonal substance, 
chaos or nature. 

Criticism. 

(i) But Polytheism as explained above is more 
mythological than philosophical. It is too anthropomor¬ 
phic and can arise at a time when the personifying 
tendency of human mind is very strong and unrestrained 
by reason. 

(ii) Further, like other forms of Pluralism, Poly¬ 
theism fails to satisfy the legitimate demands of reason 
and to explain the unity and harmony of the world- 
system. A polytheistic world would be wholly a world of 
strife and discord. “The more thoroughly the universe 
is studied and examined, the more apparent does it 
become that it is a single self-consistent whole—a vast 
unity in which nothing is isolated or independent. The 
very notion, therefore, of separate and independent 
deities, and still more, of course, of discordant and hos¬ 
tile deities, ruling over different departments of nature, is 
opposed to the strivings and findings of reason.” 

§ 3. Dualistic theories. 

We next proceed to consider the different forms of 
Dualism. As shown before, it is the theory of two powers. 
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realities or principlesof^UP^iteJiataire-acting on anAliraitin 

each_other. It appears in two forms : {a) Ditheism and (6) 
I^^stic Theism, and these should be separately dealt with. 

(a) Ditheism. By this is meant the theory of two 
gods-two rival and self-existent or co-eternal personal 
powers contending with and limiting each other. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, one of these personal beings is all¬ 
good, and the other is an evil one. The good being tries 
to produce a good and perfect world, but he is unable 
to carry out his plan completely, inasmuch as he is 
opposed by the evil spirit. Whatever is good or beautiful 
comes from the good being ; whatever is evil, imperfect 
or deformed comes from the evil spirit. It is the evil 
spirit that is the cause of all imperfections and all evils, 
natural as well as moral.* 

The above theory of Ditheism is found in the teach¬ 
ings of the ancient gnostics. It is also found in the 
religious view of the ancient Persians and the modern 
Parsees, The good spirit is called by them Akura Mazda 
and the evil one, Ahrman, and since the world is a result 
of their simultaneous activity and conflict, we discover 
everywhere in it the presence of good and evil. 

It is clear from the above that, according to this view, 

% 

though the two gods are self-existent, yet neither of 
I them is infinite in power or efficiency, because each 
limits the power and resists the activity of the other. 

(6) Dualistic Theism. Like the above theory, this 
theory, too, recognises two self-existent principles, beings 
or realities, but restricts personality o r consciousn esg to 
only one of them, making the other reality impersonal. 

* The popular Christian conception of God and Satan resembles the 
above dualistic view. But still Christianity cannot be strictly called dualistic, 
for, according to it, Satan was created by God. It is thus essentially 
monistic and monotheistic. Popular Christianity may, however, be called a 
sort of Conditional Dualism as distinguished from th$ two forms of Absolute 
or Complete Dualism explained above, 
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The personal being is God. He is a self-conscious, 

rational and good being and is the artificer of the world. 

The impersonal being is matter { hyle ). It is the substance, 

material or stuff out of which the Divine artificer makes 

« % 

the world. God acts upon matter and tries to mould it 
into an orderly and perfect world, but is unable to 
realise His end fully, because He is always resisted by 
the intractable material. In other words, God cannot 
make the world as good, perfect and beautiful as He 
pleases owing to the resistance and imperfection of His 
materials. Thus, according to this form of Dualism, 
though God gave shape and order to the world, He did not 
create the materials of the world, and though He is self- 
existent and perhaps infinite in goodness, yet He is not 
infinite in power, because limited and resisted by matter.* 

* Something like this is found even in the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle. Plato describes the self-existent matter or ‘hyle’ as formless 
and even as ‘non-existent,’ because it is nothing in particular. According 
to him, God tries to create a perfect world out of the formless substance, but 
its resistance prevents Him from doing so, and so the world remains imperfect 
and incomplete. Thus the Divine plan or idea is never fully realised and 
Divine work is never completed ; and so the world-process goes on eternally. 

It may be added in this connection that Dualistic Theism was favoured 
even by I- S. Mill. According to him, the Teleological Argumettt is the 
only scientific and logical argument, but the belief in a personal God 
who is resisted by matter is the only logical conclusion to be drawn from 
the argument. The innumerable signs of design in the world prove that 
there is a beneficent and wise designing power or God, but the presence 
of evils and imperfections in the w’orld shows that He Is a being o ^reat 
but limited power; and we can explain the limitations of His power by 
supposing that He is unable to overcome wholly the imperfection and 
resistance of His materials. God is described by Mill as “a Being of 
great but limited power, of great and perhaps unlimited intelligence, 
but perhaps, also, more narrowly limited than his power; who desires, 
and pays some regard to, the happiness of his creatures, but who seems 
to have other motives of action which he cares for more.” See his Essay 
on Theism. It should be remembered that J. S. Mill was originally an 
agnostic or sceptic. 
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Critical Remarks. 

(i) The .Dualistic theory known as Dithejsm is more f 
mythological than philosophical. It originated at a time 
when the personifying tendency of man was too strong. 

(ii) Both the above forms of Dualism are too anthropo¬ 
morphic— Le .—they assume that God is like a finite 
human being. Ditheism is based on the analogy of a 
good person who is opposed by a wicked one in the 
realisation of his plan. Dualistic Theism is based on 
the analogy of a human artificer who is unable to over¬ 
come the imperfections, defects and resistance of the 
materials with which he is supplied. It is true that 
some amount of anthropomorphism must remain in reli¬ 
gion. But still the above theories cannot be accepted, 
as they are too anthropomorphic. 

(iii) Dualism is inconsistent with the results of modern 
science. Like Pluralism, it fails to explain the organic 
unity and harmony of the world-system. A-s Dr. Flint 
remarks, “A dualistic religion must, with all the strength 
it possesses, oppose science in the accomplishment of 
its task—the proof of unity and universal order.” ( Theuvi, 
p. 13). In fact, “if there be two absolutely independent 
substances as Dnalism supposes, it is impossible to 
understand how they could have come into interaction 
with each other, so that the one could act upon the other— 
God on matter and matter on God. We can understand 
interaction only between correlative members of the same 
ultimate reality, included within the unity of one 
system.” ( Dr. H. Stephen, Problems of Metaphysic). 

§ 4. Monistic theories. 

Having discussed the Pluralistic and Dualistic theories, 
we now proceed to review the different monistic theories 
which agree in affirming that there is one self-existent 
reality from which all finite beings are derived. As we have 
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found before, there are four^ monistic theories, viz.. Deism, 
Pantheism, Agnostic Monism and Panentheism or 
Concrete Monotheism. Let us examine them separately. 

{a) Deism. The theory of the world known as Deism 
may be briefly stated thus : There is one Infinite and 
Absolute personal God who, at a certain point of time in 
His eternal self-conscious existence, first designed a world 
of finite things and minds in His thought, and then 
realised His idea by creating, out of nothing, such a 
world outside Himself; and having invested it with all 
necessary forces, properties and materials, abandoned it 
to itself. Thus He stands apa^t or is quite separate from 
the universe which is an immense and wonderful machine 
constructed by Him long ago. But He still watches the 
machine and interferes with its working only on special 
occasions or in times of emergency, though, generally 
speaking, it goes on independently of Him, as a machine 
designed, constructed and set going by a human artificer 
goes on of itself without further interference. 

Thus Deism not only distinguishes God from the 
world, but separates and excludes Him from the world. It 
represents God as an Absolute personal being who exists 
apart from the world, and the world as something which, 
although created by God, is now independent of Him, and 
capable of sustaining and developing itself and perform¬ 
ing its own work, in virtue of its inherent energies. 

It will be easy now to see that Deism makes the 

following assumptions : 

(i) Creation in time. There was a time when there 
was no world. God created it out .-Of nothing at a parti¬ 
cular point of time. 

(ii) Two phases or states of Divine life—m acosmic 
phase followed by a dualistic phase. God at first existed 
without any world. That was the acosmic phase in His 
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life. But since creation, there have been two realities— 
God or the Absolute Reality and the world of conditioned 
reality. Hence this phase of Divine life may be called the 

dualisiic phase. 

(iii) Complete Divine transcendence. When the 
world was created and finished, it became external to and 
independent of God, just as a machine becomes independ¬ 
ent of the contriver or maker after its construction. 
Thus God is wholly transcendent, i.e., outside, above and 
beyond the world and is not in any sense immanent or 
present and operative in it, just as a watch-maker is 
wholly outside the watch and is not in any sense inside it. 

(iv) Distinction of First or Primary Cause and 
Second or Secondary Cavses. God who created and 
collocated the materials and forces of the world may be 
called the “first Cause.” The material things with the 
forces implanted in them as well as the finite minds with 
their free wills may be called the “Second or Secondary 
Causes.” The First Cause has done His work and retired 
from the field, so to speak, leaving the world wholly to the 
operation of second causes. To quote the words of Dr, 
Maitineau, “The world is a vast magazine of ‘second 
causes,' which enable it to go on of itself, and would do j 
their duty though He were asleep.” { Study of Religion, 
Vol. II, p. 135 ). It follows from this that those natural ' 
phenomena which cause so much suffering to living^ 
beings (such as volcanic eruption, earthquake, famine, 
&c.) are produced directly by the material things and 
forces operating as second causes, and not by God Him¬ 
self as the First Cause. Similarly, moral evils or sins 
are due directly to the free wills of fii^tTT^tm^al minds 
operating as second causes. 

(v) Occas^o7^a^ Divine interference. Though God as 
the First Cause is wholly transcendent, He always watches 
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the universe, and interferes with its working occasionally-^ 
ie. —in times of emergency. As Mr. Armstrong remarks 
when explaining this view, “God still watches the machine, 
and now and then, when he sees occasion, he interferes 
by a special act of divine power overcoming or suspending 
the action of natural forces by the introduction, for the 
emergency, of his own divine force. This intervention 
it is that constitutes miracles and special providences which 
are outside of the regular working of the machine." {God 
and the Sonl, p. 44). 

The theory explained above is called by several names, 
(i) It is generally called Deism as distinguished from 
Theism which makes God transcendent as well as imma¬ 
nent.* It is also called (ii) Anthropomorphic Theism, 
because it is based on the highly anthropomorphic analogy 
of a human artificer or contriver and his work ; (iii) .44s- 
fract Theism, because it abstracts God from the world, 
i.e., “it makes the world to be unnecessary to the life of 
God, and God to have existence in abstraction from any 
world" ; and (iv) Conditional Dtialism, because, according 
to it, though the ultimate reality is one, yet now there are 
two independent realities, viz., the ultimate reality or 
God Himself and the world of finite beings whose exist¬ 
ence, though real, is conditional. This theory was widely 
prevalent in the Eighteenth Century. 


» The word ‘Deism’ is derived from Latin Deus nieaning God. The 
ord ‘Theism’ comes from Greek Theos, meaning God. Thus the literal 
leaning of Deism and that of Theism are precisdy the 
I God* But still “Deism is distinguished from Theism by probably all 
■cent theologians in substantially the same manner. 

.S- others include it in theism as a species m a genus ; but this does 
Dt orevent their agreeing as to the distinction to be drawn. Deism is 
■garded as, in common with theism, holding, *" 

ifre is a God and, in opposition to pantheism, that God is distinct from the 
orld but as differing from theism in maintaining that God is separate from 
r world having endowed it with self-sustaining and self-acting powers, 
Ln abandonfd it to itself.” (Dr. Flint, A,Hi thnst.c Theone., Appendix, 

iote 1, P. 442). 
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Critical Remarks. 

But the above theory is open to serious objections : 

(i) If God existed at first without a world, how did 
the need of a world arise ? Was there any defect in His 
being without a world ? If so, why did He not feel the 
defect before ? How could He spend all pre-eternity 
without a world ? What was the reason of His sudden 
activity ? As Hr. H. Stephen remarks, “If God existed 
from all pre-eternity without a world, it is difficult to 
understand why He became active and creative at a 
particular point. What need had God for a world at this 
point ? Why did He not continue wrapt up in His own 
self-sufficient unity for all post-eternity ?” ( Problems of 
Metaphysic, Fifth Edition). 

(ii) Again, by denying God’s presence in, and control 
over, the affairs of the world, Deism prepares the way for 
Dualism and Materialism. If the world can go on so long 
in virtue of forces inherent in it without any support 
from God, as Deism assumes, then it is but a step further 
to say that it may have gone on of itself in the same way 
eternally. A deist may thus be led back to Materialistic 
Atheisin_w hich dispenses with the idea of God altogether ; 
or he may fall back into that form of Dualism which makes 
God and matter co-eternal and outside of each other, 

(iii) The deistic view cannot be seriously maintained, 
because it is too anthropomorphic and based upon the 
analogy of a human artificer and his machine. The 
relation between a human contriver or artificer and his 
work is that between one finite being and another con¬ 
tained within the world. A human contriver is supplied 
with materials for his work. He uses a portion of the 
enerp existing already in the world. But, as Deism 
admits, God is an infinite being and has to evolve or 
create both the material and energy of the world. 
38 
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Hence the relation of God to the world must be entirely 
different from that of a human contriver to his work. 

(iv) The theory involves a contradiction, inasmuch 
as it assumes that God existed as a thinking being 
through all eternity prior to creation without anything 
to think about. According to Deism, God is an eternally 
living and self-conscious being ; but how can there be 
) eternal life without eternal activity P How can there be 
thought and consciousness without objects or mate- 
I rials ? As has been pointed out before in p. 38, a life 
without activity, a real, concrete power without any 
manifestation, a subject without an object, a thought 
without anything to think about, a self-consciousness 
without a plurality of materials, must be viewed as im¬ 
possible. Hence the existence of God as an eternally living 
and thinking subject implies the existence of the world 
as the product of His activity and object of His thought. 
An eternal world or series of worlds seems to be necessarily 
implied in the eternal life and consciousness of God. 

\ We conclude, then, that the Deistic view of creation in 
time is unsatisfactory.* “God’s life,” as Lotze remarks, 
i“is perpetual creation and providence. “The eternal 
/reality of God as a thinking principle,” says Dr. H. 
I Stephen, “involves an eternal content of God’s thought, 
I land, therefore, the eternal correlativity of subject and 
j object, of what thinks and what is thought, of will and 
what is willed, of Absolute and relative, of God and 

world.” {Pyoblems of Uetaphysic, p. 351). 

Hence we should consider the other monistic theories. 

^ • Another objection is often raised against Deism, k/x, that it is in- 

■ consistent with the infinity of God and makes Him a limited or finite 
being; for. according to it, finite things and minds exist outside of God, 
resist His will and purpose, and thereby impose limitaHons on Him, In 
reply to this Deists say that God freely and voluntarily restricts or 
limits His own infinity to leave room, so to speak, for the activities of finite 
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{if^Pantheism. According to Pantheism, which is 
extremely monistic, God is all that in ; He is the only 
reality, and all Bnite beings are simply aspects, modifica¬ 
tions, modes or parts of Him and have, accordingly, no 
substantial reality of their own ; He is, in short, 'one and 
all,' the all-comprehensive, eternal, absolute, self-existent 
power, and the independent existence of finite beings is 
only an illusion or unreal appearance. 

Thus Pantheism deprives all finite things of independ¬ 
ence and reality and makes God to be the only substance 
or essence of all. It follows from this that the conscious¬ 
nesses of animals and men are only God’s consciousness of 
Himself in finite and partial ways or from finite points of 
view. The forces of Nature as well as the volitions of 
men are but modes or applications of the universal power 
of God. Even man, therefore, has no freedom or inde¬ 
pendence in any sense. 

Thus consistent Pantheism necessarily leads to Deter¬ 
minism or Necessitarianism. 

% 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that, as regards 
the^e^ti^of God to the world. Deism and Pantheism 
represent two extreme tendencies of thought. Deism 
makes God wholly transcendent. It not only distinguishes 
God from the worid, but separates and excludes Him 
from the world. Pantheism, on the contrary, assumes that 
wholly immanent m the world. It denies that God 
and the world either do or can exist apart, and asserts that 
the world is, in its essence, identical with God. 

We see, then, that, as regards the relation of God to the 


eings, and such (imitation, being self-imposed and voluntary, docs not ti 
^ay the infinitude and absoluteness of God. God retains His infinite po\ 
nasmuch as He freely imposes restraint upon Himself and withholds I 
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world, Deism is the opposite extreme to Pantheism. But 
from another point of view, the opposite of Pantheism is 
represented by what is known as Pluralism. We know 
that the world is a unity in plurality ; in other words, it 
is made up of many parts or units, and yet, at the same 
time, constitutes a single whole or system. How can this 
fact he accounted for ? How can the world be at once a 
unity and a plurality ? How can it be one, though made 
up of mamj ? This is one of the most fundamental and 
perplexing problems of Philosophy. Now, when dealing 
with this problem, human thought tends to go to two 
extremes. Thus, 

(i) it may overlook, forget or ignore the unity 
underlying plurality and assume that innumerable self- 
existent units or realities have built up, through their 
interaction, the aggregate called the world. This tendency 
of thought finds expression in what is called Pluralism 
which may be either materialistic or spiritualistic. Or 

(ii) it may go to the other extreme and wholly 
sacrifice variety and plurality to unity—it may lay such 
stress on the unity of things as to imperil their individ¬ 
uality. This tendency of thought to ignore, overlook or 
explain away the plurality of things and leave only the 
unity, finds its complete expression in Pantheism or ^A^qSz — 
mism which, as we have seen before, denies the reality of 
all finite beings and reduces them to unsubstantial modes 
or phenomena of one ultimate reality. 

We conclude, then, that Pluralism and Pantheism are 
diametrically opposed to each other. The former ignores 
the One and leaves the many ; the latter ignores the many 
and leaves the One. The former denies the existence of 
a single principle unifying, underlying and evolving the 
world, and assumes that the world is a product or result 
of the combination and interaction of a plurality of self- 
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existent units or elements. The latter denies the reality 
of the many to exalt the One. 


The theory explained above is called by sevei'nl names, 
(i) It is called Pantheism, because, according to it, all 
is God or God is all ( Gr. Pa7i-all, f/(er>.s = God ). It is 
also called (ii) the doctrine of complete divine inuuanence, 
because, according to it, God is wholly immanent in the 
universe, or God and the universe are identical ; (iii) 
Abstract Monism, because it goes to the extreme of 
abstracting the One from the many and admitting the 
reality of the One only; ( iv ) Extronc Monism, for the 
same reason ; and ( v ) Acosmism, because it denies the 
reality of the cosmos or world, and asserts that God 
alone is real ( a=not, =* world ).* 


The doctrine of Pantheism has at all times been 

advocated by many eminent thinkers. Indeed, as Dr. Flint 

remarks, “Wherever we find traces of speculation on the 
origin of things, there we also find traces of Pantheism". 
( Anti-theistic Theories, p. 341 ). Many distinguished 
philosophers of ancient India and Greece were pantheists. 
Many thoughtful men of modern Germany, France, Great 
Britain and America were also pantheistic in their 
tendency. Pantheistic ideas pervade the writings of 
Shelley, Carlyle and Emerson. When we consider how 
widespread Pantheism has been, the question naturally 


Pantheism assumes a multitude of forms. A pantheistic system 
descnbc the Absolute as an impersonal or unconscious (aw, force, powr 

f ^'7 «ff-consciousness or selMistinguishin, 

m e ge ce of God or the Absolute ; on the contrary, they assert thj 

sZTJT "" infinitely superior to human consciousness 

t^ause "rf' ‘super.personaP or ‘supra-personal* 

imitations T’ ' ‘personal’ is suggestive of huma. 

of God's beinP infinite fullness and dept! 

the sequel See Ch XX I of Cod will be found i, 
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arises in the mind: What is the source of its strength ? 
Why has it proved so attractive ? We should accord¬ 
ingly consider here not only the defects of Pantheism, 
but also its merits or excellences. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that there are very few systems that are 
inirelij pantheistic. The Vedantic system of ancient 
India, the Eleatic system of ancient Greece* and the sys¬ 
tem of Spinoza are generally taken to be typical instances 
of pantheistic philosophy. But, as is well known, while 
some commentators of Vedanta give it a pantheistic 
interpretation,! others interpret it quite theistically. 
Similarly, the validity of the assertion that Spinoza pan- 
theistioally sinks the many into the One is disputed by 
some. Fichte, Schelling and even Hegel have been 
accused of teaching Pantheism ; but Hegel’s philosophy 
is panentheistic, and not exactly pantheistic in the 
proper sense of the term, because, according to him, the 
world of finite beings is indispensable to the concrete 
reality and life of God. 

Critical liemarks. 

I (1) The most obvious charge against Pantheism is 
that it is contrary to the testimony .oL-Oui-geHCE^l-^Slf" 
consciousness and that of our mora l consciousness. We t-v' 
are clearly conscious of ourselves as distinct, individual, 

* The Eleatic philosophy of ancient Greece was founded by Xenophanes 
and perfected by Parmenides. According to this system, Being and 
appearance, truth and opinion, reason and sense, are absolutely opposed to 
each other ; they are contradictory and irreconcilable. Being is one and is 
alone real. It is apprehended by reason alone ; and when reason apprehends 
Being, there is true knowledge. Senses apprehending appearances give what 
may be called opinions. Since Being alone is real, it follows that the world 
of appearances is unreal or illusory. 

t Those Vedantic thinkers who advocate thorough-going Pantheism 
regard Brahma or the Absolute Being as the only reality and the world of 
finite beings as Maya (illusion or unreal appearance )• 
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personal beings or realities having the power of self- 
determination. We perceive a distinction between right 
and wrong; we understand that we are free to choose 
between them ; we feel that we are responsible for 
our choice and are praiseworthy or blameworthy. 
These convictions can never be avoided or eradicated. 
They are facts as certain as any others in the world, and 
a theory which is not consistent with them ought to be 
rejected. But all these clear convictions would be quite 
meaningless and false if Pantheism were true. 


Thus the great objection to Pantheism is that it is 

quite inconsistent witji the human self’s general consdous • 
ness d iMf as a.substaiUi^ a fi:^^ agent,-and 

specially with . its inQ^al consciousness of right and 
wrong obligation and responsibility, merit and guilt; fo7 
coding to this theory, all the thoughts and acUons 

Livd -'vay all 

r will 

poier of God 

P God, It strikes at the very roots of morality.* 


of being a .dfor tV '' hich «ch nan possesses 

beings or penons in rtie" worir And”pamhe°" 

<log:ma of absolute nnift/ a»theism, in order to adhere to its 

conscio„s„et Of 

tl'eni is under a delusion wh s bound to affirm that each of 

person. Bn, „ha, does this taply',’"rhT .br.tor,'' 

<I«stinct from all other heJne,. t ‘hat from true persons really 

degrade ,he. ne^sembia!,cTs J; "r"”'- 

responsibiho-, duq., must be likewise sacrificed 

-"P-beis. 

vigorous rebg,on and morality when it makes the 
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(ii) Pantheism is really a one-sided theory. We have 
seen before that, if Pluralism goes to one extreme and 
ignores the underlying unity of the world, Pantheism or 
Extreme Monism goes to the opposite extreme of ignoring 
the plurality of things and leaving only the unity. Thus 
both of them are one-sided and inadequate. A true theory 
is that which recognises both the one and the many—the 
aspect of unity as well as the aspect of plurality found in the 
world, without ignoring either of them. Such a theory is 
Panentheism or Concrete Monotheism which affirms that 
the One and the many, the Absolute and the relative, are 
organically related as factors of one concrete reality, and 
that each apart from the other would be an abstraction. 

(iii) The pantheistic conception of God or the Absolute 
Unity is not at all satisfactory. Pantheism in its most 
extreme and consistent form regards God as a ‘barren 
identity’—as ‘pure and immutable being’ in whom there 
can be no element of difference, change or plurality. It 
affirms that “it is the nature of the Absolute to be indivisible 
unity, excluding all contradiction and thereby all ground of 
plurality ; from which it follows that the world of ex¬ 
perience, appearing, as it does, to be a plurality of mutually 
exclusive things contradictory to one another and to the 
Absolute, can have no substantial existence and can be only 
illusory appearances.” But such a pure being, as Hegel 
points out, would be equivalent to nothing. A being which 
is not the becoming of anything in particular, a unity which 
has no element of difference in it, a power which does not 

man’s soul, the man’s self, ^ portion of God. Theism claims that the human 

soul is a free cause, a separate island of individual will in the midst of the 
great ocean of the Divine Will. Leave us man confronting God, not absorbed 
in him ; and the conditions are preserved for the ethical life of the individual 
and also for the communion of the soul with God as another than itself, the 
very possibility of which is destroyed if a separate personality is wiped out.” 
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express itself in the concrete, an Absolute and Infinite which 
does not reveal itself in the finite and relative, is a fictitious 
abstraction. “If God be the abstract supersensible essence 
or being which is void of all difference and all specific j 
character, He is only a bare name, a mere caput morUium of, 
the abstract understanding.” Indeed, Pantheism must either 
reduce God to an unreal abstraction, or regard Him as the 
sum total of all finite beings, rational and non-rational, 
moral and immoral.* 

(iv) Pantheism in its most consistent and extremeu 
form (or, as it is called, Acosmisni) assumes that finite 
beings are only appearances or illusions and as such do 
not require further explanation. But even if they are 
appearances, illusions or mere phenomena without sub¬ 
stantial reality, they require to be explained or accounted 
foi , and they cannot be explained on the extremely 


i 


monistic theory of one immutable Absolute Being ; for 
they imply that besides the absolute being there are minds j 

haunted by appearances, and which can be ; 

* Cf. Dr. Liddon’s Bamptoa Lectures for 1866, pp. 448, 449 ; 
“In conceiving of God. the choice before a pantheist lies between alter- 
natjves from which no genius has as yet devised a real escape- God, 
the pantheist must assert, is literally everything; God is the whole matc- 
nal and spiritual universe; He is humanity in all its manifestations . 
He ts by tnclusiou every moral and immoral agent; and every form and I 
xaggeration of moral evil, no less than every variety of moral excellence ! 
and beauty, .s part of the all-pervading, all-comprehending movement of 
H. u„,v„sanire. I f .Ms ,evo„|„, blasph,n.v be 

, be the barest abslraction of abstract being-H? 

bau t 'aSTTl • “""'r The dilcntmaf 

be East to d '^formations of Pantheism, in Europe, as in 

r/iearies). Quoted by Dr. Flint in his 
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deluded into believing that these appearances are realities.” 
Thus we see that Pantheism which is extremely monistic 
^cannot explain the plurality of finite beings without con¬ 
tradicting itself. Panentheism oflfers a more satisfactory 
explanation of the plurality of finite beings constituting the 
world ; for, according to it, they are evolved by the One 
Absolute Being or God as the means and materials of His 
self-realisation and exist as factors of His concrete life. 

Merits of Pantheism. 

But though Pantheism has the above defects, it has its 
own peculiar merits or excellences which should not be 
overlooked. The great truths of Pantheism are its concep¬ 
tions of the unity and spirituality of the universe and those 
of the absoluteness and immanence of God. It is a natural 
reaction from Pluralism, Dualism and Deism. It is, in fact, 
the expression of a sense of Divine presence in the universe. 
It emphatically affirms the all-pervading activity of God. 
It abolishes the hard and fast line of demarcation between 
the Creator and the created, God and the world, mind and 
matter, and insists on the omnipresence of God and the 
complete and ceaseless dependence of the universe on His 
power. Unity, which is the goal of all speculation, is 
reached by Pantheism in the strictest form without any 
duality. It teaches men that God is not ‘a distant deity,’ 
but is the indwelling spirit of all. It teaches them to 
sacrifice egotism completely, to rise above the good and evil 
of the world, to glory in being parts and particles of God, 
and to yearn after rest in Him. It thus gives some satisfac¬ 
tion to the religious wants of man. By centring all in, and 
even by sacrificing all to, the one Absolute Existence, it 
ministers in some degree to devout emotion and affection. 
That there is something grand and fascinating in the 
conception that all things and minds are but parts, modesj 
or manifestations of One Universal Being is abundantly Ji 
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proved by the wide prevalence of Panlhoism. We may 
even go so far as to say that Pantheisjn sometimes gives 
moral strength to men. This seems to be a paiaidox at first 
sight, for we have already seen that it strikes at the very 
roots of morality by taking away all individuality of man 
and all freedom from liuman will, l^ut whiitevei’ may l>e 
the legitimate consec|uences of Pantheism as an ontological 
theory, we find, as a matter of fact, that {mntheists are 
generally remarkable for their pir’ y and purity of character.* 
How can this fact be accounted lor ? How are we to 
reconcile this fact with the legitimate consequences of tlie 
theory? The answer is obvious. Pantheism ministers 
moral strength to men by teaching them that God is 
immanent in their souls and worketh in them and through 
them. As Dr. Flint remarks, "The conqueror, the philo¬ 
sopher, the poet, feels himself borne upwards, as it were, 
and along a path of glory and success, by the force of an 
mdwelling God. The hours of highest achievement and 
joy are those in which man is frequently least conscious of 
his weaknesses and limitations as a man, and most prone 
to identify himself with God.” (AntUheistic Theories, 
p. 400). Indeed, Pantheism is often the religious expression 
of an exalted moral nature. As Prof. Witra observes, 
“Pantheism, viewed merely as an ontological doctrine, may 
present the above difficulty, but Pantheism regarded as the 

end of a saintly life solves the difficulty. At the highest 

stage of moral culture, the conflict between inclination and 
duty, between prudence and conscience, between human 

desire and divine behest, dies away-The human constitution 


See Prof, ^^itra*s Elements of Morals nn 4^4 4<\^. ♦l • 
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at such a stage beats in unison with the divine, and one 
feels himself to be, as it were, one with God.” ( Elements 
of Morals, pp. 455-456). 

So much, then, for the merits and defects of Pantheism. 
It will be seen afterwards that Panentheism is free from 
the defects of Pantheism, but possesses all its merits or 
excellences. We have next to consider what is called 

(c) Agnostic Monism * 

This is the view of Spencer and his followers. According to 
this theory, there is one infinite, absolute and eternal energy 
or power which is the ground of all beings ; but nothing can 
be known about that power beyond the bare fact of its 
existence. We know that it is, but we do not know what 
it is. The theory is monistic, because it assumes that there 
is one ultimate power or reality. It is agnostic, in so far as 
it declares that reality or power to be wholly unknown and 
unknowable. This theory has already been fully explained 
and examined and need not be discussed again. (See pp. 81-83, 
pp. 85-87 and p. 242). It will be sufficient here to repeat 
once more that the Absolute cannot be regar-ded as unknown 
and unknowable, because, as the supporters of this theory 
themselves tell us, the entire universe is the ‘manifestation’ 
of that being. All that we can reasonably say is that the 
nature of that being cannot be falhj or exhaustively known. 
{Vide p. 88). Indeed, we cannot know the existence of a 
being without knowing some of its attributes. How, then, 
can it be said that nothing is knowable about the Absolute 
except its existence ? 

We conclude, then, that the Absolute is not wholly un¬ 
knowable. It is known just as anything else is known, viz., 
through its self-manifestations. 

* The Spencerian theory of Agnostic Monism is sometimes called 
Neutral Monism, because it professes that it is neither idealistic nor mate¬ 
rialistic. It is, however, combined with Naturalism which tends to degen¬ 
erate into Materialism. Thus, as Dr. /. Ward remarks, “the neutrality of 
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Finally, we proceed to consider what is called 
{d) Panenthekm or Concrete Monotheism* A clear and 
concise account of this theory has already been given {Vide 
pp. 37, 38, also p. 242). It consists in aOirrning that all 
finite things and minds are evolved from, sustained by, and 
included within the all-embracing energy and consciousness 
of God who realises the potentialities of His nature in and 
through these beings. Thus, according to this theory, 
there is a vital connection between God and the world, the 
One and the many, the Absolute and the relative, the 
Infinite and the finite, the Unconditioned and the condi¬ 
tioned each being essential or indispensable to the concrete 
reality of the other. Without a world of finite beings, God | 
would be an abstract power only; without the evolving, 

co-ordmating and sustaining power of God, there would be ( 
no world at all. ' 


We see, then, that, according to this theory, the evolu¬ 
tion, preservation, unification and co-ordination of a plural¬ 
ity of beings constitute the means by which the Absolute 
One raises itself from the condition of an abstract potential¬ 
ity into that of a concrete, self-conscious reality. All things 
and £mmds, therefore, may be said to exist for the sake of 
one ultimate end, viz., the self-realisation and self¬ 
manifestation of the Absolute mental power. 
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How, then, does this theory differ from Deism and 
j Pantheism ? In what respects is it superior to them ? 

. . What are its merits or excellences ? 

(i) Deism represents God as wholly transcendent and 
denies that there is any necessary, vital or organic connec¬ 
tion between God and the world. It represents Him as 
essentially an infinite and absolute person having concrete 
self-conscious reality in Himself apart from and independ¬ 
ently of any world of finite things. It assumes that He 
voluntarily limited His own infinity and absoluteness at a 
particular point of time and thus gave independent existence 
to a world of limiting and resisting beings outside Himself, 
and that, prior to such‘creation, He remained wrapt up in 
thought through all eternity without anything either within 
or without. 

In opposition to the Deistic view, Panentheism or 
Concrete Monotheism represents God and the world, the 
Absolute and the relative, as organically related to each 
other and as constituting together one concrete reality or 
organic whole. It assumes that the universe of inter-related 
finite beings is the concrete expression of one Absolute 
power. It affirms that finite beings exist in God as the 
materials of His life and thought, and that it is in and 
through them that He becomes aware of Himself as the 
subject which thinks and designs them, and as the agent 
which evolves, sustains and co-ordinates them. 

It is clear from the above that Panentheism avoids the 
difficulties involved in Deism. We have seen before that 
Deism falls into a self-contradiction, by supposing that 
God existed before creation as a thinking being without 
any materials of thought. But Panentheism has no such 
difficulty, because, according to it, God has been eterna lly 
engaged in consciously evolving and co-ordinating a world 
1 or ‘world-series’ as the material of His spiritual life. It 


I 
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thus gives a sufficient reason for the existence of the world, 
which Deism fails to do. Again, Deism cannot reconcile 
the infinity and absoluteness of God with the exisleiicc of 
the world of finite beings in a satisfactory way. It has to 
assume, as we have seen before, that God voluntarily limits 
His own infinity and makes Himself finite in order to leave 
room for finite beings, and that what is called creation^ 
means nothing more than this voluntary self-linnlation of 
God. But Panentheism explains His infinity and absolute¬ 
ness in a way which is quite consistent with the real 
existence of finite beings ; for, according to it, the Absolute 


and the finite are not opposed and exclusive, but are 
correlative members of one organic whole, each existing in 
and through the other. 

(ii) Let us now compare Panentheism with Pantheism. 
We have seen before that the most abstruse problem of 
Philosophy is ‘the problem of one and many.’ How can 
the world be a collection of maiiy different things and at the 
same time be ojie world ? How can it be one, though made 
up of many ? (See p. 2G0). Pantheism in its extreme form 
solves this problem by practically denying the reality of 
‘the many’ and reducing them to unreal appearances or 

unsubstantial phenomena of‘the One.’ It lays such stress 
on the unity of all reality that the element of difference is 

simpy Ignored or explained away. Pluralism,, again, in 
irect opposition to Pantheism, ignores the underlying unity 
of the world. Panentheism mediates between these two 
extremes by recognising equally the elements or aspects of 
unity and plurality, identity and diversity, present in the 
world. It maintains that the one Absolute power realises 
gives concrete existence to, itself by diflerenti.ating itself 
into many beings and co-ordinating them as factors of its 

.:L “ 

unreal appearances or phenomena, bat have real 
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existence, though their reality is relative, dependent and 
conditioned. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that Panentheism 
^ represents God as both transcendent and immanent and 
' thus differs from both Deism and Pantheism. It emphati¬ 
cally affirms that the entire universe is animated and 
pervaded by the spirit of God and that without and beyond 
Him nothing exists. “It looks on God not as outside the 
universe, but as ever operating within it; not as having 
once for all created, and then confined His action to 
occasional interference, but as continuously creative; not 
as having set up certain laws of nature as substitutes for 
His action or certain forces other than His own will-force, 
but as Himself energising in all the forces of nature, so that 
the laws of nature are only the habits of His own activity.” 
It thus far contradicts Deism and agrees with Pantheism. 
But it differs from Pantheism in so far as it liolds that God 
is not wholly immanent in the world, but also transcendent 
in a certain sense. According to Panentheisra or Concrete 
Monotheism, God is transcendent, because He is not 
identical or co-extensive with the world or the mere sum 
total of finite beings. He is more than the world, and His 
energy is not used up in the processes of the world. Indeed, 
His infinite power or energy can never be exhausted in any 
system of finite beings. There are measureless reserves of 
Divine energy wholly beyond that which acts in the 
universe. There is a sphere of Divine existence wholly 
transcending the system of things. The world is in Him, 
but He is not merged in the world. Moreover, as a self- 
conscious subject, He distinguishes Himself from the world 
(which is the object of His thought and product of His 
activity) and thinks it without being identical with it. 

(See § 5 below). 

We conclude, then, that Panentheism reconciles Pluralism 
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Deism with Pantheism. It incorporates 
into itself all that is true and essential in them, and in this 
way goes beyond them. It excludes what is erroneous and 
retains what is correct in them. Thus it is more satisfactory 
than every one of them. It is the only theory which can 
explain the facts of Nature, life, mind and conscience more 


adequately than any other theory. It finds empirical con¬ 
firmation in what is called the teleological argument. The 
organic unity and harmony of the world-system, the univer ^ 
sal presence of law and order, the extremely complex and ' 
admirable adaptations of means to ends, the wonderful i 
signs of selection, combination and gradation that we find i 
everywhere in Nature prove that there is a supreme mental ! 
power. Indeed, modern science tends with overwhelming i 
force towards the monistic conception of the world—towards ' 
the view that the world is a single unitary system and is the 
expression of a single rational power present and operative 
m It. Thus this theory is consistent with and supported 
by the established results of the special sciences. Moreover, 

It 13 justified by epistemological considerations. On no | 
other hypothesis we can explain the nature and origin of 
nowledge and the correspondence between mind and the I 
external material world. Thus it is the most adequate 

therefore, prefen-ed by Eational' 
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So much, then, for the merits of Panentheism. We may 
now explain more precisely the relation of God to the world 
and to the human soul even at the risk of repetition. 

§ 5. Relation of God to world and man. 

We have already explained the different theories of the 

relation of God and the world. We have rejected the 
dualistic, deistic and pantheistic views and have accepted 
the panentheistic view according to which God is immanent 
as well as transcendent. The nearest and the most expressive 
I analogy is the unity of mind or self in the midst of the 
' plurality of ideas. In other words, we may best elucidate 
the panentheistic view by comparing the relation between 
God and the world to that between the finite self-conscious 
mind or soul and its system of conscious ideas and activities. 
j As the conscious life of the human mind, self or soul is a 
unity in plurality, so the conscious life of God is a unity in 
plurality. As the self with its plurality of conscious states 
and processes forms one concrete reality or organic whole, 
so God with the finite things and minds forms one concrete 
reality or organic whole. As the self is in its states and 
processes, ideas and activities, so God is in the things and 
minds of the world ; and as these psychical phenomena 
exist in the self as factors of its life, so all things and minds 
are in God as factors of His life. Thus God is immanent 
in the world, as the soul is immanent in the psychical 
states. But this immanence of God is in no way opposed 
to His transcendence. As the soul is, in a sense, more than 

principle whence all things proceed and by which they are sustained ; (vi) 
Idealistic Monism, Monistic Idealism or Absolute Idealism^ because it assumes 
that the world is the working out or realisation of one Absolute Idea ; and also 
(vii) Ideal’Realisnif Realistic Idealism or Objective Idealism^ because it asserts 
the objective reality of the world and the validity of our knowledge, and at 
the same time assumes that the world is derived from an absolute idea or 
mental power. 
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the psychical phenomena or conscious states and processes, 
and is not the mere sum total of them, so God is more than 
the finite beings, and is not the mere sum total of them. 
As the self is always aware of itself as the subject haying 
the states and processes and as the agent performing t)io 
acts, and thus distinguishes itself from them without being 
identical with them, so God is aware of Himself as the 
absolute subject and agent and distinguishes Himself from 
the world (which is the object of His thought and product 
of His activity) without being identical with it. Thus God 
transcends the world. It should be borne in mind that God. 
as an infinite self-conscious power, infinitely transcends the 
world, for no sum total of finite things can ever exhaust the 
infinite or the inexhaustible. 

We have explained above in a general way the relation 
of God to the Mmrld of fini te beings. It must be admitted, 
however, that, as human mind is finite, it cannot fully 
understand or clearly conceive the relation of God to finite 
things and minds.* We may now consider the relation of 
God to finite beings under two heads ;— 

(j) Relation of -physical things to God or the Absolute. 

Physical things are not ends to themselves ; they are 
only passive products and instruments and exist for the sake 
0 one absolut e end, viz., the self-realisation and self- 

• As Dr. H. Stephen says, “Their relation involves^h Td^iy a^ 
diversity, mternality and externality in a way which we cannot adequately 
picture to ourselves.” {Problems of Hletaphjysic, 5th edition, p. 355). 

t IS the ultimate something which cannot be represented in imagination- 
The nearest analogy is the unity of mind in the plurality of its ideas-** ( 
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expression of the Absolute power. God evolves and sustains 
all physical or material things and forces as the means and 
materials of His self-realisation. Thus, the whole of the 
material universe is the product or expression of, and is 
kept up by, the mental energy of God. 

Ui) The relation of the finite rational self-conscions 
.mind to the Absolute Mind—of man to God. 

Like physical things, the minds of men are also evolved 
’ and sustained by God as the means and materials of His 
self-realisation. But there is a difference between these 
two classes of finite beings. Being impersonal, physical 
things are only passive products and instruments ; they are 
not in any sense ends in themselves. But man is a personal 
being. In other words, he is a self-conscious and self- 
determining being. He is not, therefore, on the same level 
with physical things. He is, to some extent, an ‘end in 
himself’ ; he exists for himself and has an end or good of 
his own. He determines his activity from within himself 
according to his idea of his own good or the end and ideal 
of his life. 

What, then, is the precise relation of the finite mind to 
the Absolute Mind—of man to God ? In so far as man is 
a self-conscious and self-determining or free being with an 
end or good of his own, he is a reproduction, reduplication, 
image or copy of God and shares in His nature. (See p. 23; 
p. 40 : p. 185, p. 193, p. 220). But he is at the same time 
a finite, relative or conditioned being, determined by his 
relations to other finite beings, mental and non-mental, and 
to the Absolute out of which they all arise and in which 
they “live and move and have their being.” It follows from i 
this that the end or good of an individual can be realised 1 
only in correlation with the goods of other finite beings and 
as a factor of the absolute end which is the end of all ends, 
and for the sake of which all exist. 
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We see, then, thst the relation between God and human 
souls is different from that between Him and physical 
things. The human soul is a finite reproduction of the 
Absolute seif. It is, in a special sense, a meeting-[)oint of 
the Absolute and the relative, the Infinite and the finite. 
Physical things as well as human souls arise out of God 
and exist in Him as factors of His life ; and they al! mani¬ 
fest His power and glory. But a human soul is a more 
adequate manifestation of God ; it is, as we have seen before, 
a finite reduplication of the Absolute Mind. It follows 
from this that religion and morality consist essentially in 

the attempt to work out or realise the divine nature that is 
implicit in man. 


To sum up ; Man is not a passive product of the 

orces of nature. He has affinity with, and is a reproduc¬ 
tion of, God Himself. In this sense, the Biblical statement 
that “God made man in His own image” is true. Like 
God, he is a self-conscious and self-determining or free 
eing having a good or end of his own { though it must be 
a mitted that Divine consciousness is infinitely higher than 
the human). But every individual is a finite, relative or 
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NOTE ON PLURALISM. 


The different forms of Pluralism have already been fully 
explained and criticised in pj). 244-250. It has been remarked in 
p. 249 (footnote) that Prof. James has tried to revive Pluralism in 
recent times. A brief account of his Pluralism is given below. 

Prof. James follows Fecliner up to a certain point. We have 
seen before that Fechner who is a panpsycbist supposes that 
explicit consciousness springs forth wherever the processes of 
nature attain a certain measure of co-ordination and systematic 
unity and that there are lower and higher grades of finite spiritual 
beings—infra-huraan, human and supra-human fSee pp. 195,196). 
Now, Prof. James agrees with Fechner thus far. But Fechner 
is a monist and a monotheist, for he assumes that all finite beings 
““all finite consciousnesses, infra-human, human and super¬ 
human—are included within one universal consciousness which 
is God. James, however, favours the theory of 'a pluralistic 
universe.’ According to him, the world is a conglomeration, heap 
or plurality of self-existent forces without any unity of cause, 
plan or purpose. These forces are, indeed, tending or struggling 
towards universal unity and order, but have attained co-ordination 
and systematic unity only here and there by chance. Unity is 
to be looked for at the end as a result ; and not at the beginning 
as a cause or principle. The fortuitous interactions and co¬ 
ordinations of natural forces give rise to finite conscious minds of 
different orders—infra-human, human and perhaps super-human 
—plants, lower animals, men and perhaps gods. Thus we see 
that Prof. James revives Pluralism and Polytheism. 

Criticism. The main difficulty of every form of Pluralism has 
already been pointed out in § 2 of this chapter. (See p. 244, pp. 
247-248 and p. 250). We may make here an additional remark 
on the view of James :— 

According to this theory, unity is to be looked for at the end 
as a result, but not as a causal principle existing from the begin¬ 
ning. But it is easy to see that there can be no unity at the end 
as a result without unity at the beginning as a principle. In 
other words, there can be unity at the end as a result only if the 

different elements, materials and forces are products of a single 

force or energy which makes itself concrete in and through them 
—which differentiates itself into many in order to attain thereby 
a higher, richer and more concrete unity. We should, therefore, 
return to Monism. 



The classihcation of the theo ries of the worl d may be indicated in the tabular 
form given below :— 

Theories of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
Nature of Divine Consciousness.* 

( Divine personality ). 

§ 1. Preliminary Remarks. Possibility of Divine conscionsness. 

The theory of Panentheism or Concrete Theism assumes 
that God is a self-conscious, self-distinguishing and self¬ 
controlling power, evolving, sustaining and co-ordinating all 
finite beings within Himself as means to one ultimate end 
viz., the realisation and expression of Hi^ own infinite 
nature. This is equivalent to assuming that God is a 
personal being in the highest sense of the term : for by 
personality we mean self-consciousness and self-controlled 
activity. We proceed to consider here the nature and 
contents of Divine consciousness. But it should be borne 
in mind that it is impossible for human intellect to give an 
adequate or complete account of the conscious life and 
attributes of God. As Dr. Paulsen rightly remarks, “The 
undertaking would be about as hopeless as the attempt of a 
worm to give definitions of the form and content of the 
human mind.” (Introduction to Philosophy, p. 252). 

But before we proceed to consider the nature of Divine 
consciousness, we have to answer the question : Is Divine 
consciousness possible at all ? Some suppose that the 
Absolute cannot possibly be a personal or self-conscious 
being, f They contend that nonsciousness-is-puasible uulj 

• A general account of the nature and attributes of God has been given 
in Ch. XIXi § 2 & 3, pp. 237-239. 

f This was maintained by Fichte and Schelling (in their earlier writings;, 
Hartmann, Hegelians of the Left Wing ( e. g., Strauss and Feuerbach ) and 
Spencer. In recent times the personality of the Absolute has been denied by 
Dr. McTaggart who gives a new interpretation of Hegel. In direct opposition 
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in the case of finite beings, and they apply the psychological 
Law of Relativity to prove this. The gist of their argument 
is as follows ; a self can be conscious of itself only by 
contrasting itself with a not-self which is external to it. A 
I person can never say T’ without raising the idea of an 
'external not-self or non-ego from which he discriminates 
, himself. But there is nothing outside the Absolute, from 
which it can distinguish itself. Absolute consciousness is 
i therefore impossible. 

Thus, according to some thinkers, the Absolute is an 
impersonal power. Consciousness, they say, implies a 
consciousness of distinction and limitation, resistance or 
being acted on. It springs out of the relation and inter¬ 
action of the self and the external not-self. The self is 
conscious of itself only in so far as it feels itself acted on by, 
and reacting against, an external not-self—only in so far as 
it contrasts itself with, and distinguishes itself from, some¬ 
thing other than and outside of itself. The expression 
‘Absolute or universal consciousness,’ or ‘Infinite personal¬ 
ity,’ therefore, involves a self-contradiction. It is like 
round square’ or ‘a golden cup of stone’ {to use a familiar 
Bengali expression). 

to these thinkers, it has been maintained by Lotze and Hegelians of the 

Right Wing ( such as Stirling, Green, Cairds and many others ) that full 

personality is possible only in God who is eternally realising Himself as an 

actual universal and absolute self-conscious spirit in and through the plural- 

>ty of finite beings. Dr. Paulsen also holds that God is eternally self- 

conscious, but he prefers the word ‘supra-personaP to the word ‘personal,* 

because, according to him, the latter word is suggestive of human limitations 

and cannot adequately express the infinite fullness and depth of God’s being 

He uses the word ‘supra-personaP in order to indicate that‘God’s nature 

« above human mind, not below it’; but he ‘finds no fault with any one for 

calling God a personal being in this sense’. Mr. Bradley uses the word 
super-personal.’ 


For a criticism of Dr- McTaggart’s view, 
Hegelianism and Human Personality,” Ch. 11. 


sec Dr. Hiralal Haider's 
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But this anti-theistic view is open to objection. The! 
essential condition of consciousness is the existence off 
objects or materials which can be distinguished by the self! 
from one another and from itself as the thinking subjeciji 
But it is not necessary that these materials or objects of 
consciousness should be ^r^l to the self. It is immaterial 
whether they are supplied from without or evolved from 
within. Now, it is true that there is nothing outside God, 
for He is absolute. But He has got a whole world of things 
and minds w’ithin Himself and has thus sufficient materials 
for consciousness. He evolves all things from within i 
Himself, and by distinguishing them from each other and | 

from Himself, He becomes conscious of Himself as well as 
of them. 

We see, then, that there is no reason why God who is 
absolute should not be regarded as personal or self-conscious. 
It is true that consciousness involves contrast and discri¬ 
mination, a recognition of agreements, differences and 
relations, and therefore requires a plurality of changing 
materials and objects. But the Absolute, as containing 
within Himself the finite or the relative with all their 
agreements, differences and relations, has all the materials 
required for contrast and discrimination and therefore for 
conscious personality. As has been already pointed out 
more than once, the Absolute and the relative together form 
one concrete reality. It is clear, therefore, that the anti- ’ 
theistic argument against absolute experience involves the 
mistake of ignoring the relative in which the Absolute power} 
makes itself concrete. 

The advocates of the anti-theistic theory base their 
argument on the analogy of the finite human self and fail 
to distin'yuish an accidental circu mstan ce of human self- 

O - 

consciousness from the esse^itial condition of consciousness. 
The essential condition is, as we have seen before, the 
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possibility of contrast and discrimination, and therefore the 
existence of a plurality of objects or materials which can be 
contrasted with, and discriminated from, one another and 
the thinking self. But the external ity of these materials or 
objects is not at all indispensable to consciousness. It is 
true that there are external objects limiting and affecting 
us, and that our self-consciousness involves a consciousness 
of them; but this is due to our finite nature. Even in our 
own case we find that though we have objects external to', 
us, yet the immediate materials of our consciousness—those , 
which we are most directly conscious of, and in and through 


which we become aware of ourselves—are our own changing 
states, activities and products, our own feelings, ideas and 
volitions. The external objects are known to us rather 
indirectly as implied and revealed in our conscious states 
known as sensations. As we are finite beings, the materials' 

of our consciousness—the changing states and activities ofl 

our minds must be caused or called forth by other finite 
beings which limit us, and against which we have to pre-! 
serve ourselves by external action: and that is the only, 

reason why external objects are necessary to us. But if we 

were absolute beings, evolving all our materials—all our 
states and activities—from within ouraelves, unconstrained 
anything external, there would be no reason why we 
should not be conscious of them and of ourselves all the 
same. Of course, in that case, our consciousness would be 
considerably different from what it is now ; but still it would 
be consciousness : and it would be a higher kind of self- 

onsciousness, higher than anything which we can conceive, 
•this leads us to the question of 


§ 2, Nature of Diviue consciousness. 

It follows from what has been said above that Divine 
consciousness must be different from finite consciousness inj 
ny respects. In the first place, Divine consciousness 
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f must be conceived rs universal conscio usness — i.e,, awareness 
of all the contents and processes of the world and the 
feelings, thoughts and volitions of finite minds ; for all finite 
beings “live and move and have their being” in God as 
factors of His all-embracing conscious life. Since God is 
omnipresent or immanent in all, His knowledge includes 
everything. Again, His consciousness, while including 
within it the conscious feelings, thoughts and volitions of 
finite minds, must transcend every form of finite conscious- 
j tess and differ from it, not only in degree, but also in kind. 
The consciousness of a finite being involves a consciousness 
of being acted on by, and reacting against, other finite 
beings existing independently of or external to it; but no 
such experience can be present in Divine consciousness, for 
there is nothing outside God. Let us contrast Divine 
consciousness with our own human consciousness which is 
the highest form of finite consciousness that we know of. 
Our self-consciousness is determined by the opposition and 
contrast between the self and the external not-self. In other 
words, in being aware of ourselves, we are aware, at the 
same time, of the external not-self which exists outside and 
independently of us and affects, limits or resists us. But 
God’s self-consciousness must imply (i) an awareness of 
Himself as the absolute subject and agent and (ii) that of 
His self-evolved ideas, activities and products and the 
relations of these to one another and to Himself; it is not 
accompanied by any awareness of being resisted or acted on 
by things existing external to Him. All finite things and 
all finite minds with their consciousness of activity and 
mutual resistance are contained as subsidiary factors within 
the universal self-awareness of God. It is, therefore, a much 
higher thing than what can be comprehended by us. Our 
^ cognition of other things takes the form jejise-intuitiiin, 
i. e., perception based on sensation ; but God’s cognition 
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may be described as “intellectual intnitioji^', i. c., “intuitive 
awareness of things otherwise than in Icrnis of sensation." 
His cognition of things consists in internal perception or 
intuition of all beings as factors of His conscious life and as 
modes and products of His voluntary activity. Our know¬ 
ledge of things is partly perceptual and partly inferential; 
but God’s knowledge is wholly intuitive. Our experiences 
are necessarily limited in time and place ; and it is inference 
which extends our knowledge beyond the bounds of actual 
experience. But God views all things—the past and the 
future as w'ell as the present—at a glance, so to speak. He. 
views all things from the standpoint of the whole, and as 
parts of one eternal plan and system. Again, ther3 is 
considerable difference between Divine volition and our 
own. Our willing or volition owes its origin to such impulses 
and desires as are suited to the state of beings having 
limitations and needs. But God has no limitations, and 
He has no needs and desires in the human sense. We act 
upon objects external to us. But God has no objects outside 
of Him to act upon. The distinction between prior deuigm 
and posterior execution is peculiar to our activity. We first) 
form an idea of something that does not exist, and then 
with the help of the materials that are supplied to us, we 
realise the idea. But God is not supplied with matei ials 
from outside. In Him, volition and execution must coincide. 
Hg.thmkst _aDd the act takes place. Reality is His volition 
and thought. It is the unfolding of His potentiality, the 
explication of His actuosa essentia. 

It is clear from the above that Divine consciousness is a 
much higher kind of consciousness which cannot be 
comprehended or conceived by the finite mind. 

§ 3. Sab specie steroitatis. ’ 

We a,re now in a position to understand the meanine of 
the expression sub specie aternitatis. 
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This phrase literally means ‘under the aspect of eternity’ 
from the standpoint of the eternal’—‘from an eternal and 
universal point of view.’ Hence, when it is said that, 
according to Panentheism or Idealistic Philosophy, God 
views things and events sub specie (eteniitatis, nothing more 
is meant than the fact that He regards them all from an 
eteinal and universal standpoint, i.e., from the standpoint 
of one absolute whole, and as parts of one eternal plan and 
system. God transcends the limitations of space and time. 
He is the eternal and absolute subject and agent who 
evolves and co-ordinates all things as factors of one system 
and as means towards one ultimate end. By Him, therefore, 
all things are viewed as necessary parts or members of one 
absolute organic whole in relation to His absolute self. His 
knowledge is not limited to the present only, but extends 
equally over the past, present and future which are all 
present to Him in one eternal now. It is clear from the 
above that things and events can be fully understood, only 
when considered sub specie (eternitatis ; for they are parts 
of one organic whole or system, and parts can be understood 
only in the light of the whole.* 


♦ Hence many thinkers explain the evils and imperfections of the world 
by saying that they appear to be such only because we view them from our 
I finite standpoint, and that if we could consider the entire cosmos sub specie 
WrrniVfl/ix-ifwecould interpret everything by reference to the whole, we 
would find that everything is part of one rational plan. 



CHAPTER XXIir. 

God as Universal Reason, 


§ 1. Idealistic Philosoi)hy assumes tliat the world is 
pervaded by. and is the embodiment or expression of, one 
Universal Reason. We have already explained the f^rounds 
tor believing in this view. The world as revealed by modern 
science is a unity in plurality—a plurality of parts or 
elements which are related to one another in such a way as 
to form one organic whole. It is, in fact, a system of 
systems; for it comprehends a number of subordinate 
systems. It is full of combinations of parts which consti- 
ute wholes, and of means which are adapted to ends How 

then are we to account for order and adjustments, for the 

eo-ordmation of parts into wholes or the adaptation of 
means to ends ? How can we explain the presence of law 

can cr:;:-:: iTi r iijrr ^ d"“'^ 

supposition that the woHd TZ ' 

manifestation or embodiment of one UnivLrTea™"'' 

( See pp. 95-97, also pp. 128-129). ^ 

te Jogi^' theor; and 

iustihable. H " rea ,v '"" a 
apecial sciences. ConsideTfo in t^^^ 
universe drawn by modern Astronory“' 
to which our earth bplnnrr system 

ayatem. The nknet Z and'orderlv 

- .*i.«ti. rr:,-” I. 

aecure, while part ministers to’narf " 

And the solar syLl: nr o?t:: 
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universe ; “it is but one of hundreds of millions of systems, 
some of which are incalculably larger than it, yet the count¬ 
less millions of suns and stars are so arranged and distribut¬ 
ed in relation to one another, and in accordance with the 
requirements of the profoundest mathematics, as to secure 
the safety of one and all, and to produce everywhere har¬ 
mony and beauty. Each orb is affecting the orbit of every 
other—each is doing what, if unchecked, would destroy 
itself and the entire system—but so wondrously is the 
whole constructed that these seemingly dangerous disturb¬ 
ances are the very means of preventing destruction and 
securing the universal welfare, being due to reciprocally 
compensating forces which in given times exactly balance 
on(5 another.” 

Let us next consider what the science of Chemistry 
has got to say about the universe. It tells us that “order 
of the strictest kind, the most definite and exact propor¬ 
tions, are wrought into the very structure of every world, 
and of every compound object in the world, air and water, 
eaith and mineral, plant and animal. The vast variety of 
visible substances are reducible to rather more than sixty 
constituent elements, each of which has not only its own 
peculiar properties, but its own definite and unvarying 
combining proportions with other elements, so that amidst 
the prodigious number of combinations all is strictly ordered, 
numerically exact. There is no chemical union possible 
ex(;ept when the elements bear to each other a numerically 
constant ratio. Different compounds are always the pro¬ 
ducts of the combinations of the elements in different, yet 
strictly definite, proportions, there being no intermediate 
combinations, no transitional compounds. If each element 
did not admit of union with many others, the world would 
be dead and poor, its contents few and unvaried ; if their 
unions were not always regulated by law, disorder would 
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everywhere preva-il.” In short, “the elements hOrVe been so 
made in relation to one another that their manifold unions 
are ever regulated by law, and generate an endless variety 
of admirable products.” 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the sciences 
of Astronomy and Chemistry support the contention of 
Theistic Idealism that there is a supreme intelligence 
working according to., plan _and purpose. In like manner, 
it may be shown that the sciences of Physics, Geology, 
Paleontology and the various biological and mental 
sciences lead to the same conclusion. The laws and uses of 
light and heat, electricity and magnetism as explained by 
Physics, and the adjustments which they presuppose, all 
point to Teleology. The sciences of Geology and PaljBon* 
tology prove that there has been advance or progress in 
■ the main and that “the history of the earth corresponds 
throughout with the history of life on the earth, while each 
age prepares for the coming of another better than itself." 
Now, such advance or progress implies an ideal goal fore¬ 
seen and selected, and thus indicates the existence and 
operation of a Supreme Mind (See p. 130). The doctrine of 
evolution, instead of being inconsistent with teleology, 
rather supports it. 


f 


I 


Take, again, the science of Biology. This science alone 
furnishes so much evidence in support of the teleological 
view that many theists have based their argument exclu¬ 
sively on the data furnished by that science. The characters 
and relationships of organic forma constitute a proof of the 
existence of a Supreme Mind, whether their genera and 
species be the immediate and immuteble expressions of the 
Ideas of that mind, or the slowly reached results of evolu¬ 
tion. It 18 a well-known fact that extremely complex adapta- 
.ons of means to ends, and of lower ends to higher ones, 
needed for the production and support of life. The 
37 
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most elementary "protoplasmic cell '(with which life'begins, 
so far as we know) is an inconceivably'complex systM of 
co-ordinated atoms and moleb'ules, subject to the control of 
the whole over the parts. The lowest living organism^ are 
unicellular-, but the higher'nnes'arewwZ/iceZ^i^/ar—i.e.— 
they are made up of a large riuraber of cells and materials 
derived from cells, all admirably co-ordiriated and petfdtm- 
ing various functions. 'So woriderfully 'are the different 
organs* of a living body constructed, and so perfectly are 
they adjusted to their respective functions that a thoiight- 
ful mind finds in them the clearest indications of the exist¬ 
ence and operation of a deslghing rntelligehce.' How re¬ 
markable are the co-ordination^ that subsist between the 
organs of a living organism and the extra-organic world ! f 

c. g.^ the sense-organs (ike eyes, ears, &c., the vital organs (ike 
the heart, lungs and stomach, and ’ the organs of (ocbmotion—fins for 
swimming, (egs for walking, wings for flying. 

I A still more remarkable Instance of Combination or co-ordittation is 
found in the adaptation that subsists between one living being and an¬ 
other—that between the new-born mammal and its mother for 
sucking and giving suck. “That among the mammalia the offspring 
should be able to take the nourishment' which* tfie mother is made ready 
to gfve, a special muscular aptitude,'by no thbans ah easy bne flhatof 
sucking), is indispensable; and it is there, as shon as the'first trial 
comes. The instinctive art in one being finds the conditions of its use 
in another.” (Dr. Martincau). It may seem at'the first sight'that in the 
case of some mammalia like the whale djat live in water, the ad}ustment 
between the mother and the new-born offspring must fail, for' the act 
of sucking is pneumatic and can be performed only in air. But with the 
new-born whale the difficulty is only apparent and not real, for, “in the 
mother the mammary gland is surrounded by a muscular apparatus which, 
by compressing the reservoir'of milk',' ejects thb fluid into the applied 
mouth and thus dispenses with the action of the young Creature.” 

In the above instance, the co-ordination or adaptation subsists be¬ 
tween two individuals of the same species. But it often subsists between 

, , , t. 

living creatures belonging to two distinct and even remote provinces of 
organic Nature. Thus, many kinds of p/ants depend‘for their fertilisation 
upon insects. Such plants are fertilised by p'bfien from other plants, and it 
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-How curious are tl^e, instinctive activities displayeti by 
animals in seeking food, in defending themselves and attack¬ 
ing their enemies, in the construction of dwellings, and in 
making provisionSifor the young !* How complicated and 
refined, again, are the adjustments of the body to the mind 
and of the mind to the body ! Indeed, throughout Nature, 
whether organic or inorganic,, we fiml evidences of selection, 
combination and gradation. We, are thus led to the con-; 
elusion that the world is the product of a Supreme 
Intelligence, .and not of blind physical forces. 

§ 2. Attempts have been made by some to prove that 
the, world,iSiDot the product pf a rational mind, but of blind 
pljiysical forces. They argue that the advocates of Teleolo¬ 
gical Theism base their conclusion on a number of selected 

I 

cases occurring here ,and there, and on insufficient considera¬ 
tion even of these, while- they entirely ignore the facts of 
I an opposite chayacter.. Thus, a complaint is made by them 
of many defective, useless and meaningless arrangements 
in Nature which would appear to be the results rather of 
physical -forces .working blindly than of rational .design. 
In, the inorganic a? well as in the organic world, faults 
have been freely pointed out by critics from the time of 
Empedocles to that of Laplace, Comte and Mill. Thus, it 
has been remarked by some that “the elements and lum¬ 
bers of the solar system have not been disposed in the most 
advantageous manner. The moon, in particular, should 
have been so placed that it would, revolve round the earth 


istby, the injects .that th^ work of carrying, po/lcn-dust is performed-. Th 
owers of the plants are adapted in such a way that pollen-dust sticks to th 
bod.es o insects when they alight upon them ; and the colours of the plan. 

insecK tT' that they attract th 

The, insects 

ga.o, are so adapted that they can alight upon the plants- 

animals, «cD?."sleSTp?dhi^ of instinctive activities oflowe 
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in the same time that the earth revolved round the sun." 
In that case, she would appear every night, and always at 
the full.” Then, on earth there are the uninhabitable 
polar and tropical regions, deserts, mountains, oceans, 
earthquakes, volcanoes and hurricanes. 

In like manner organic nature has also been made an 
object of severe criticism. Thus, it has been pointed out 
that there are some organs which, though fully developed, 
are apparently useless. It has also been remarked that 
there are many ‘rudimentary organs’— i.e .—organs of which 
the forms are given without any capacity of performing the 
functions or which are so imperfectly developed as to be 
incapable of performing any serviceable function. Com¬ 
plaint has also been made of some hurtful adaptations. 

Now, it is argued by the anti-theistic writers that, since 
there are so many defects in the world, it is not the product 
, of a rational mind, but of impersonal physical forces. 

Critical remarks. 

(i) The above anti-theistic argument is quite illogical. 
We have already seen that there are innumerable facts in 
the world-system which can be explained only on the sup¬ 
position that the world as a whole is the product of a 
rational mind. Hence, even if it can be shown that there are 
some defects in the world, the atheistical conclusion that 
the world is the product of blind impersonal forces will not 
be proved. The utmost that can be said against the teleo¬ 
logical argument of the theist is that it does not prove the 
omnipotence of the Divine being or the infinity and per¬ 
fection of His intelligence.* 


* As Dr. Flint remarks, “Although very considerable defects were 
shown to exist in the constitution and arrangements of the world, there 
might yet be ample and unmistakable proof of the vast wisdom of its Author. 
Were It even true that science could show that the mechanism of the 
heavens, the distribution of land and sea, heat and cold, on earth, were 
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(ii) But if the teleological argument does not exactly 
prove the infinity of Divine intelligence and power, it proves 
at least that they are so great that we cannot measure them 
and have no right to pronounce tfiem limited. As Dr. Dlint 
remarks, “The more Nature and mind and history are studied 
by any one who sees in them evidence of design at all, the 
more wondrous must the wisdom displayed in them be felt 
to be. Whoever realises that, that wisdom is at once guid¬ 
ing the countless hosts of heavenly bodies in all their evo¬ 
lutions through the boundless realms of space, and fashion¬ 
ing and providing for the countless hosts of microscopic 
creations dwelling on the leaf of a flower or in a drop of 
water, everywhere accomplishing a multitude of ends by few 
and simple means, or effecting single and definite purposes 
by the most elaborate and complex contrivances, must feel 
that rash beyond all expression is the short-sighted mortal 
who can venture to afiSrm that it is not infinite.” {Ibid). 

(iii) The opponents of Theism assert that there are 
considerable defects in the world. But is the statement 
logically justifiable ? Are we sure that what appear to us 
to be defects or imperfections are really so ? It is quite 
possible that there are reasons for these things which we 
know nothing about. In other words, they may serve ends 
wholly unknown to us—they may have their uses in the 
economy of the world as a whole. Our range of experience 
is narrow; our power of understanding is limited ; we can 
survey only an insignificant fraction of this vast and mani¬ 
fold universe; and th^ little that we can perceive we can 
imperfectly comprehend. In the face of these facts, how 
can we dogmatically assert that what appears to us to be 

I not in every respect the best, that would not prove that there was no intelli¬ 
gence, jio. design whatever, involved therein ” ( Theism^ p. 236 )• also 
Dr. Martineau»s Siu^y o/ Rfligion, Vo|. I, p. 330. 
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defective, useless or meaningless is really so ? As we have 
already said more than.once, the universe is a unity in plural- 
ity^a single.connected whole in which nothing is isolated 
or independent. Hience t.he precise significance of a par¬ 
ticular part can be understood only in. the light of the whole. 
If we could view -all things suh specie (eiernitatis—ii -wq 
could survey the entire universe and see. how all its parts 
were related to one another and to the . whole, then and 
then'only we would be able to ascertain whether or not. an 
apparent defect; was areal one. We see, thenj. that the 
above anti-theistic criticism of the physical world is not a 

sound one.* - 


(iv) The above considerations enable us to answer all 
reasonings of this kind regarding organic nature alsb. But 
let us examine, in detail,' the anti-theistic. criticism of this 
department-r And first we should consider the case 
of the so-called 


(O') useless organs.. It is asserted .that there are some 
organs which are quite useless, i. e., which do not perform 


* Cf. Dr. Flint’s Theism .-.—“All nature is.one. great whole, and each 
thing in it has a multitude of uses and relations, with, reference to all of 
which it must be viewed in order that a complete and definitive iudgment 
regarding it- may be formed!....In regard to the moon, It would seem 
that, even if that luminary were. intended to serve no other purpose than 
to give light on earth, it. is not .the.Maker of it who has blundered, but 
Comte and Laplace. The real consequences of their pretended improve¬ 
ment have been shown to be that the moon would give sixteen times less 

light than it docs, and bt in constant danger of extinction.But they 

were not entitled to assume that the moo* was meant merely to bea 
lamp to the inhabitants of the earth. To give light on earth Is a use of 
the moon, but .it is foolish to imagine that this is its sole use. It serves 
other known ends, such as raising the tides, and may serve many ends 
wholly unknown to us. So in regard to volcanoes, earthquakes &c. Any 
single generation of men and beasts might well dispense, perhaps, with their 
existence, and yet they may be most appropriate instrumentalities for secur¬ 
ing order and welfare in the economy of the universe as a whole.’* 
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any'ftlflction at all. Now, in' teply to this, we may say'that 
it is true that there are a few organa of- which the functions 
are unknown; but because we do not know theit functions, 
we must not conclude that they have none. In other words, 
an organ is not to be regarded as useless, because its uses 
have'-not yet been found-out. At one time the uses of 
many organs were- unknown ; but now they have been 
■discovered; 'and it is expected that the functions of the 
remaining few will, in course of time, be -brought to light. 
The nlere' fact that the use of an-organ is unknown does 
not justify us in condemning it as altogether useless.* 


•Prof.'Jahct pdnts'but that “such'orjfans ■ ire few'in ' number in the 
pr'cseni state of science. Almost all known 'organs-have- thcir -proper 
functions ; only a few . oppose this law. The chief-of these organs in the 
higher animals is the spleen. It seems, in effect, that this organ does not 
play a very important part in the animal economy, for numerous expcri- 
nienfs prbVe that it 'can be extirpated w-ithOut seriously endangering the 
life'of the animal. We^ must' Aot, howfever,■ cOficIude from 'thiS'ihat the 
sptcen ha^ no functions; and physiologists do not draw this conclusion 
from , it, for they are seeking them,- and are not without hope of finding 
them. An organ may be of service without being absolutely necessary to 
life. Everything leads to the belief that the spleen is only a secondary 
organ ; "but 'the tfxistericc of 'SubdMiflate, auxiliary or Subsidiary ' organs 
thMveS hdthiog cdnfrary to tht doctrine of firiblity.^’ (Final Cuuiei, p. 149) 
Cf. Dr.'Martineau’s Study o/Keligicn, Vol- 1; pp. -334.335 :-.'*That the 
^nctlpns of the spleen and of the lymphatic glands arc unknown, does but 
eave these organs m the position once occupied by the auricles and ven- 

^clcs'of the-hearti the pulmonary -arteries-and veins, the afferent and 
sristrLr''*'not prejudice the expectation of the physiolo-^ 

Sn be I" ! f” «'="•■ Tha, ,he sptcen 

the ^ a ^ fhnetion-iA the hrtimal economy,tm 

mmrtal >"<1 »hich may also be removed without 

Ze ,7'^’ "" to be a serviceable 

nothing.” ““f condemnation of it as good for 
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(J) Let US next consider the case of rudimentary 
organs. Here are some of the examples : “The embryo whale 
carries teeth in the upper jaw, though, when grown, he ‘has 
not a tooth in his head,’ and even in embryonic birds, traces 
of teeth are said to be observable. Numerous insects that 
never fly have a pretence of wings. The muscle under the 
skin, by the twitching of which a horse throws off a fly, 
is traceable also in man, though he has not the power to use 
it.” Again, “A woman bears on her bosom the two breasts 
destined to nourish the new-born child ; in man, the breasts 
are not developed, but the two nipples exist.’' 

Now, two explanations of such facts have been suggested 
by scientists, viz., (1) the theory of the atrophy of organs 
by disuse, want of exercise or default of habit; and 
(2) the theory of the unity of type. The first has been 
suggested by evolutionists ; the second by Geoffray Saint 
Hilaire. But neither of them is inconsistent with the theory 
of finality or teleology. Let us take the first explanation. 
As Prof. Janet observes, “If organs have ceased to serve, 
and have thereby been reduced to a minimum which is now 
only the remains of a previous state, it does not follow that 
they cannot have been of use at a former time ; and nothing 
conforms more to the theory of finality than the gradual 
disappearance of useless complications.” {Final Catiset). 

The second explanation also can be equally reconciled 
with our doctrine ; for “the type remaining the same, one 
can understand that Nature, whether by amplifying it, by 
inverting it. or by changing its proportions, variously adapts 
it according to different circumstances, and that the 
organs, in these circumstances rendered useless, are now only 
a souvenir of the primitive plan.”* 


* Such facts have been very admirably explained by Dr. Martineau 
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(c) Finally, we should consider the case of 

positivehj hurtful organs. These are very few in number. 
The typical example is the sting of the bee or the wasp. 
It is said that the sting of the wasp or the bee is an organ 
which cannot be applied to the use for which it seems 
adapted without injuring the creature, for it is a toothed 


in his study of Rdif-wn, Vo!. I, pp. 335-337. He says, “So Jong as wc shut 
ourselves up with the individual and his wants, and estimate his build by 
reference to this alone, it may perplex us to meet witli parts which he 
cannot use. But Nature, far from being utilitarian only, is ideal too ; and 
in setting up each single life lakes but one step of a long history, and pur¬ 
sues an old type into new and modified exemplifications .. The great 
problem of animal existence is to maintain in equilibrium, under every 
change, the relations between the organism and the surrounding medium. 
This might be done, no doubt, by absolutely cancelling an organ, when 
the want of it ceases, and by setting up an original invention to meet a 
new-born need. But It may also be done by simply leaving the superseded 
provision undeveloped and unapplied, and turning some existing organ, 
rendered adequately flexible, to larger account. The former method 
advances through natural history per saltum, abolishing, as it goes, the 
vestiges of affinity between step and step-.The latter, by moving 
gradatim^ never drops the clue of orderly genesis...It is impossible to 
deny the superiority of the latter; and it is secured by the rule, that 
through use an organ shall be developed, through disuse shall be atrophied. 
...The dormant organs, called rudimentary, though not serviceable to the 
individual, are remanets of a related type, and constitute a record of great 
importance, for reading the method of Nature. Without these finger-posts, 
the branching and crossing roads of evolution, so skilfully tracked by 
Darwin, would have been vastly more obscure, and the survey of the organic 
kingdom would have lain in its elementary fragments still.” 


Cf. also Dr. Flint's Theism^ p. 242:—“To the extent that evolutionism 
‘s true, rudimentary and obsolete organs can be accounted for, and the 
wisdom displayed in them amply vindicated...They can be explained on 
the theory of types. They are stages in the realisation of the Divine 
conception; indications of an order which comprehends and conditions 
mclawofuseandco.ntrivanceforusc; keys to the understanding of the 
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instrument such that when thrust into an enemy’s body, 
it sticks there and is torn from the bee or the wasp, thus 
causing its death. To this objection the reply may be 
given that it is not universally true that the bee or the wasp 
by using its sting necessarily causes its own death. It is 
true only in particular cases, e. g., when the insect removes 
too precipitately and human beings or large domestic 
animals are the objects of its attack ; for it is very difficult 
to extricate the jagged hair-like needles which compose the 
sting from their thick leathery skin ; but even in these 
cases it can be often drawn out with safety. But the sting 
of the creatures is generally used, not against such gigantic 
enemies, but against the foes of their own household ; and 
there its use is quite harmless. Thus, though in particular 
cases, the sting may bring about the death of the insect, 
yet, generally speaking, it is an instrument of defence and 
attack. It has other uses, e. g., it is an instrument for 
cutting grooves in wood. 

We conclude, then, that there is no reason why the 
' world should not be regarded as the product of one supreme 
rational power. Modem science is tending more and more 
towards the view that the world is a single organic whole 
or unitary system, and is the expression of a single rational 
power immanent in it. But if this is so, there must be a 
supreme end for the sake of which the world exists. What, 
then, is the ultimate end ? No adequate definition can be 
given of that end. But we can understand it thus far ; 
since the supreme intelligence is an absolute being having 
everything within itself, its end can be nothing more than 
the expression and realisation of itself as an absolute con¬ 
crete self-conscious power. It is for the sake of this end that 
all finite things and minds exist. Consistently with this 
view, “whatever is, is rational.” (See pp. 143-144). 



NOTE I. 

Ultimate causality and end. 


This question has already been discussed in a general way. 
We may make here some additional remarks. 

We may begin by considering Aristotle’s conception of cause. 
He distinguishes four kinds of causes 

(a) The material cause of a thing. By this is meant the sub¬ 
stance, stuff or material of which the thing is made or composed. 

(b) The formal cause is the form which is imposed on the 
materials for the realisation of the intended purpose. It implies 
the scheme or design by which a result is produced. 

(c) The efficient cause implies the working cause—the energy, 
force or power which imposes the form on the materials and 
thereby produces the intended result. 

(d) The final cause implies the end, use, purpose or reason for 
which it is produced—f.e.—for which the efficient cause imposes 
the particular form on the material. The use, purpose or end 
(hnis) is the ultimate reason for the production of a thing. Im 
other words, the ultimate cause of a thing is the reason whiom 
leads to its production. 

Thus, in the case of a building, bricks, mortar (fee. constitute 
the material cause ; the plan of construction or the form imposed 
on the materials is the formal cause ; the energy of the masons 
is the efficient cause ; and the construction of the building or, 
perhaps, the end or purpose or reason for which the building is 
constructed is the final cause. 

The above distinction may be utilised in explaining the 
changes of Nature. 

A change implies the passing of an object from one condition 
into another. Now, the changes of the world are not random, 
aimless changes, but are changes towards definite results, and are 
regular, orderly and systematic. It follows from this that they 
have their origin in a mental power working out or realising an 
end ; this end, purpose or reason may be called the final cause of 
the world. Whftt, then, is the nature pr character of this end ? 
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As we have already said, it is the self-manifestation and self- 
realisation of God. Thus it may be said that all finite beings 
with all their changes exist for the sake of this ultimate end, viz., 
the self-realisation of God as a concrete spiritual power or abso¬ 
lute self-conscious spirit. The Divine end is always realised, but, 
being infinite, it is never exhausted in time. 

NOTE II. 

Grounds op belief in God. 

( Proofs of the Existence of God ). 

Attempts have been made by Theistic writers to prove the 
existence of God by means of arguments. A brief sketch of these 
is given below. 

I. The Causal Arguments. 

(a) The Common form. 

As commonly stated, the argument consists in arguing from 
the nature of the world as an effect to the existence of God as the 
first or supreme cause. The existence of the world as a system 
of effects and causes which are themselves effects of previous 
causes implies an ultimate cause which is not caused by anything 
else—'f.e.—an absolute, self-existent, uncaused primary cause. In 
other words, the world is a system of effects ; and these effects 
have causes. But these causes, again, are effects of other causes, 
and so on. Thus we are led backwards from effects to causes. 
But an infinite regress of finite beings related as causes and effects 
is unthinkable. We cannot go on through an infinite series of 
causes and effects. We must, therefore, stop at a point and sup¬ 
pose the existence of an uncaused first cause ; and this is God. 

This argument is sometimes called the cosmological argument 
or argument from the contingency of the cosmos. It assumes 
three forms. Thus it may be put as an argument (i) from the 
world viewed as an effect to a First Cause ( as explained above ) ; 
(ii) from the world viewed as phenomenal to one ultimate 
substance ; and (iii) from the world viewed as finite and relative 
to an infinite and absolute being on whom it rests. 
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(6) Dr. Flint's Causal Argument. 

Whatever has begun to be must have had an antecedent 
ground or cause which accounts for it. We do not assume that 
every existence has a cause. What we assume is the self-evident 
principle that every existence, once new, every event or occurrence 
or change, must have a cause. This is a principle which human 
thought instinctively assumes as true every moment. All our 
reasonings, all our proofs, are based upon certain fundamental 
principles which we intuitively apprehend as true ; and the Law 
of causality is one of them. But, if every event—'every new exist¬ 
ence or a change in some existence—must have a cause, then, 
in order to prove that the universe must have a cause, we must 
first show that the things composing it had a beginning or com¬ 
mencement in time. Now, an examination of the world of our 
experience reveals that all the things which are seen are temporal 
—that every object in the universe which presents itself to the 
senses has had a beginning—that “the most powerful, penetrating 
and delicate instruments devised to assist our senses reach no 
cause which is not obviously an effect. The progress of science 
has completely and convincingly established that everything of 
which our senses inform us has had a commencement in time, 
and is of a compound, derivative and dependent nature.” Hence 
we may most reasonably argue from the existence of the world 
as an effect to the existence of an uncaused First Cause. The 
latest speculations regarding the nature of matter are consistent 
with this view, and even tend to prove that the First Cause is a 
mental power. (See pp. 107, 108). An infinite regress of 
causes and effects is unthinkable or inconceivable. It is an 
absurd notion. Indeed, an uncaused cause, a first cause, alone 
answers truly to the idea of a cause. A secondary cause, in so 
far as secondary, in so far as caused, is not strictly a cause. A 
true cause is one to which the reason not only moves, but in 
which it rests, and except in a first cause the mind cannot rest. 
So far as secondary, a cause merely transmits to its consequent 
what it has received from its antecedent. A first cause, then, is 
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the true cause ; all others—those that are called the secondary 
ones—merely convey and communicate its force. All other 
powers are derived from its power ; all the powers which are 
distinguished and distributed in secondary causes must be com¬ 
bined and united in the first cause. The first cause, it is needless 
to add, must be o«e. Reason and observation alike lead to this 
view. Science reveals that the universe is a unity in plurality 
—a single whole ; whence it follows that the cause of it cannot 
be more than one, and the orderly and harmonious constitution 
of the universe indicates that it is a rational power. But at this 

point we have been unconsciously led to what is called the Teleo¬ 
logical Argument. 

(c) Dr. Martineau's Causal Argument. 

The older causal or cosmological argument is tacitly assumed 
rather than stated by Martineau who substitutes for it a theistic 
argument based on an analysis and examination of the nature of 
causality. He begins his argument with a discussion of the 
essence of the idea of cause. He points out that our full idea of 
causality involves the notions of substantiality, power, efl5ciency, 
force or energy, production and necessary connection between 
cause and effect ; and all these ideas we derive as self-conscious 
beings from within. We are clearly conscious of ourselves as 
causes or agents, and of causality as an inherent attribute of 
ourselves. Every time that we put forth voluntary effort to 
control and concentrate our thought or to produce bodily move¬ 
ments and thereby to occasion changes in the outer world, we 
are clearly conscious of ourselves as exercising causal energy and 
of the connection between our energy and the effect produced ; 
and having got the idea of causality in this way, we extend it by 
analogy to Nature. Indeed, at this point we may advance a step 
further and say that not only all the elements of the idea of 
causality are derived from a self-conscious mind, but also that all 
causality in Nature is mental and that a self-conscious mind is 
the only possible ultimate cause. Causation presupposes not only 
the existence of energy, but also its direction or regulation. Now, 
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a self-conscious mind is the only thing which can direct or regu¬ 
late energy in a definite direction so as to produce a definite 
result. Blind, random energy (if such a thing were possible at 
all) would produce no definite system of effects. As Mr. Arm¬ 
strong remarks when commenting on the view of Martineau, “In 
one revealing flash, I become aware of my will as a conscious 
putter forth of force, and of some other being as putting fortli 
force against me ; and I recognise that other as also Will, as I am 
Will.’’ ( Theism and Agiiosticism, p. 1H7 ). 

Indeed, Idealistic thinkers in general argue much iu tlie same 
way in explaining the causality in Nature. According to them, 
we get the idea of causality from our own selves when exercising 
our own will-power or energy for the realisation of ends or ideas ; 
and we must conclude by analogy and inference that all the 
causality in Nature is the putting forth of energy for the realisa¬ 
tion of ends—that the evolution of the world is tlie self-realisa¬ 
tion of absolute idea. 


II. Teleological Argument. It consists in arguing from tlie 
evidences, marks, signs or indications of wisdom, intelligeuce, 
design or purpose contained in the world as effect to the existence 
of a supreme rational mind viewed as the cause of the world. It 
19 the most convincing of aU arguments for the existence of God, 
and hence theistic writers generally devote the greater portions of 
eir works to it. Much has already been said about this argu¬ 
ment m the present treatise { See pp. 147-148 ; also pp. 287-298) 
ibe world displays such perfect order, harmony and regularity 
nd contains so many instances of adaptation of things as means 
0 definite results or ends that we are constrained to believe in 

thmke. hke J. S. Mill »„d Kant spoke of this arguo^ent with 

ZZ Tt ‘ r “■ “““““ 
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ogether those means that wiU help each other, and takes 
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successive steps or advances by gradations towards the end in 
view. By gradation of ends, we mean that ends or results are 
made the means to higher ends, and these towards still higher 
ends, and so on. Now, in Nature we find innumerable facts which 
may be regarded as evidences of selection, combination and 
gradation. Hence the cause or author of Nature is an intelligent 
being. 

III. Moral Arguments. 

(a) Kant's argument. According to Kant, the existence of 
God is a postulate of our moral consciousness. Our moral con¬ 
sciousness demands that there should be perfect coincidence be¬ 
tween virtue and happiness. In other words, our conscience gives 
us the conviction that virtue should lead to happiness and vice 
to pain. But it is a fact of experience that the coincidence 
between virtue and happiness and that between vice and pain are 
rarely met with in the present life. Hence we have to postulate 
that there is a Supreme Being—a moral governor of the world— 
who will reward the virtuous with happiness and punish the 
vicious in their future lives, Principles of Ethics, li, 

25 ; see also Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason). 

(6) Martineau's Moral Arguments. 

He gives us two arguments : 

(i) From the consciousness of obligation and responsibility to 
the existence of God as the moral governor and ultimate judge to 
whom all our obligations are ultimately due and to whom we are 
responsible even for our most secret thoughts and actions ; (ii) from 
the ideal of perfection present in our minds to the existence of a 
perfect being in whom the ideal has been realised. (See Principles 
of Ethics, pp. 25, 26. See also Martineau’s Types of Ethical 
Theory and Study of Religion, Vol. II). 

IV. Ontological Argument. 

In consists essentially in arguing from the idea of God within 
our minds to the ontological reality or existence of God—assum¬ 
ing that the idea of God is such as to prove its own objective 
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truth. The argument has assumed several forms. Anselm gave 
it the following form ; We have in our minds the idea of an 
iufinite, absolute, all-perfect or most real being, an<l this idea 
carries with it its own objective truth, because (i) existence is an 
essential element of perfection ; (ii) if such a being did not exist, 
we would be able to conceive of another who does exist, and wlio 
would, therefore, be more perfect. Descartes substantially 
repeated this apparently curious argument, and added anotijer, viz., 
that from effect to cause. We have in our minds the idea of an 
infinitely perfect being, and as there is nothing in tlie world of 
finite beings which is adequate to produce the idea, it must bo 
regarded as implying the objective existence of an infinitely perfect 
being who is its author and inspirer. 

Kant rejects the ontological argument. He says that tlie 
mere idea of the existence of a thing does not prove its existence. 
The idea of a hundred dollars in tlie pocket does not prove the 
existence of the sum there. But Hegel and many others suppose 
that this criticism of Kant is not sound. There must be a point 
in thought where thought carries its own objective certainty. 
There is at least one reality whose existence is proved by the 
mere idea of it without experience. The very thought of a world 
of finite and relative things carries with it necessarily the thought 
of an infinite and absolute being ; and this idea carries with it 
the certainty of its own truth. There is this amount of truth in 
the ontological argument. (Of. Spencer’s view, pp. 80, 86). Dr. J. 
Caird, too, as a Hegelian, accepts the ontological argument. He 
says that, in thinking of self and the not-self clearly, w© rise to 
a universal point of view—to the conception of an all-embracing 
thought which includes both of them—which covers the whole 
sphere of thought and existence ; and this conception corresponds 
to reality. As we cannot think of 'being’ except ns contained in 
unhevsal thought, so being’ cannot exist except as contained in 
such thought, so that thinking and being are ultimately identical. 
tSeeDr. Caird’s Philosophy of Beligion, pp. 144-150). 

Dr. Klint presents the argument in this form : We are conscioua- 

89 
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of having ideas or intuitions of infinity, absoluteness, eternity, 
necessary existence and perfecrion. We may dispute as to 
whence and how we have got them, but we cannot deny that we 
possess them. But if we undoubtedly possess these ideas, we 
feel that they must, unless they are wholly delusive—which is 
what we are unable to conceive—be predicable of some being. 
Now, they cannot be predicated of the world or any being con¬ 
tained in it ; they must be predicable of one who has been proved 
by the causal, teleological and moral arguments to be possessed 
of so much power, wisdom and goodness that we cannot measure 
them and have no right to pronounce them limited {See p. 293). 

We have given above a general account of the main argu¬ 
ments for the existence of God (commonly called proofs of the 
existence of God or grounds of belief in Him). Some other 
grounds are sometimes added, e.g., consensus or universal consent, 

intuition, criticism of knowledge. A brief account is given 
below. 

V. Consensus {Argument from universal ccmseni). Some 
suppose that the universality of a belief proves it to be true. 
They say that men universally and instinctively believe in the 
existence of God, immortality of soul, difference of right and 
wrong &c., and therefore these must be objectively valid. (This 
is often combined with the theory of intuition^ 

Now, though an appeal is made in this way to 'universal con¬ 
sent’, there are few ideas and beliefs that are universally assented 
to. All known races have some idea of God or gods, but how 
much is there in common ? As Dr. J. Caird remarks, “It is only 
by thinning down the idea of God to an abstraction which would 
embrace under a common head the rudest fetishism and the 
spiritual theism of Christianity that a ‘consensus gentium’ can 
be alleged on behalf of the fundamental idea of religion.” 
{Philosophy of Religion, pp. 64, 65). 

But though a consideration of the religious ideas and beliefs 
of different races does not establish the truth of our highest reli¬ 
gious conceptions, still such a consideration establishes one fact of 
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supreme importance, viz., the fact that religion is univerHul and 
is deeply engrained in human nature. In other words, it proves 
that man’s mental constitution is such that, in the presence of the 
facts of life, mind and Nature, religion necessarily appears. It is 
also a fact that the trend of human thought is towards the mono¬ 
theistic or panentheistic conception of God. This tends to prove 
that such a conception alone satisfies the demands of human 
reason, heart and conscience in which religion originates. 

VI. Jjituition, instinctive feeling, revelation,/ailh. Accord¬ 
ing to some, we can intuitively know God, and so we believe in 
Him, even though we may bo unable to i>i'Ove His existence 
logically. This has been held not only by many mystics and 
pious men, bub also by a class of philosophers. Indeed, in recent 
times we find something like an anti-intellectualist movement and 
a tendency to magnify the importance of intuition and instinctive 
feelings and convictions. Many assert that "the heart has 
reasons which the intellect knows not of.” We have instinctive 
feelings and convictions that certain things are true (e.g., tiiose 
that are required to satisfy our religions and moral needs and 
aspirations), and these feelings and convictions are more to be 
trusted than logical reasoning. Many profoundly thoughtful 
men believe that "intuition is an undeniable fact of human life 
and experiences.” (See Prof. Binoyendra Sen’s 'Intellectual Ideal,’ 
PP. 27-30, and Armstrong’s ‘God and Soul,’ Ch. IV^. Some 
suppose that God reveals His nature to man through the medium 
of inspired individuals. {See pp. 90-91). In this connection it 

may be mentioned that many mystical thinkers, in the East 
as well as in the West, in India as well as in Europe, have 
maintained that man may acquire the power of rising above the 
limitations which produce sense-consciousness and of becoming 

'A oonsoious of himself as a free, self-evolving creative power, 
Identical with, or as an organ of, the Absolute. 

(Of the Tiew of Hindu Fopu. Of. also the Christian doctrine 

doctrine of or St. Paul 

ys. Through faith we understand that the heavens and the 
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earth were made by God” ; and Cbaitauya says, ((^“4!^^) 

i” i.e., God can be known through faith ; 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain His nature by means of logical 
reasoning. Man>^ndian savants have held ^ 

*r cll^^51 i.e.. those things which are incomprehensible 

should not be made objects of logical discussion and discursive 

reasoning. They say that revelation, inspiration or intuition gives 

^ V'* 

US knowledge^^f tjjpse things. Quite recently, Eamkrishna Parama- 
hansa of this*CQun^y, advocated the doctrines of revelation 
and faith, though .j^e l^eheved also in the possibility of knowing 
God in other ways. It may be added here that the doctrine of 
special revelation is accepted not only by the Hindus, but also 
by the Jews, the Christians, the Parsees etc.). 

VII. Criticism of experience or knowledge. 

Epistemological considerations also lead to the theistic con¬ 
ception of God ( See pp. 22, 23 ). 

VIII. Pragmatic or practical considerations. 

According to some, ‘workableness’ or serviceability is a test of 
truth. It is said that if our belief in something is in keeping with 
the practical requirements of life—if it makes us stronger, happier 
and better in all respects, then it is true. Now, if this be a 
correct view, then we may say that our higher religious and 
moral conceptions must be true, as they work best in practice. 

NOTE III. 

Moral Government and Providence : Problem of Evil. 

It is generally held by Theistic writers that the world is sub¬ 
ject to a moral government and providence. By this they mean 
that ‘‘there is a superior power which takes into account the 
moral qualities of actions and characters, and which controls the 
operations of nature and developments of human society in such 
a way as to ensure the ultimate triumph of righteousness over 
iniquity, and promote the development of moral character—such 
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government as will make the world to be a spboro of iiionil 
probation and culture, in which character is iiiade pos^ililo, 
developed, tested and strengthened." In otlier words, Lliey assoil 
that the Divine being who is the author and sustainer of the 
world is at the same time its moral governor and that Ho is at 
once the wisest and the holiest“"the supremely good as well as 
the supremely powerful being. 

But here a new question arises : How are wo to explain the 
existence of evil in the world consistently witli tlie above form 
of Theistic philosophy ? In other words, Imw aro we to reconcile 
the existence of evil witli the wisdom, goodness and unlimited 
power of God? Now , evil js of .two kinds : moral and natural. 

( See Principles of Ethics, Ch. IV ). Let us consider tliem 
separately. 

I, The Theistic explanation of moral evil or sin is that it is a 
consequence of the power of self-determination with wldcli finite 
rational beings have been endowed. God lias given men tlie 
power of distinguisliing right from wrong ami of freely choosing 
one of them. In some cases they freely choose wliat is wrong. 
Thus moral evil arises in the world. God has not created moral 
evil or sin ; it is due to the fault of men. “When God created 
moral beings, and these beings, in the free exercise of their power, 
violated His law, sia entered into the world, but not through His 
will. It resulted from the exercise of an original good gift which 
He had bestowed on certain of His creatures, who could abuse 
that gift, but were not necessitated to abuse it. Their abuse of it 
was their own action, and the action consisted not in conformity 
with, but in contravening, God's will. Thus, God's character is 
not stained by the sins which His creatures have committed." 

We see, then, that the existence of sin or moral evil is not at 
all inconsistent with the moral government and goodness of God ; 
for it is a consequence of the free will which God has conferred 
on finite minds. Indeed, if the world is to be a field for moral 
training and development, it must give opportunities for both 
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good and evil. If the power and liberty of doing evil as well as 
what IS good were taken away by God. man would be brought 
down to the level of lower animals and inanimate machines. He 
would then be perfect only in the sense in which an automaton 
is perfect. It may be added in this connection that the occasional 
success of the wicked and the difficulties in the way of the 
virtuous are essential to the state of moral probation, training and 
development. It may finally be remarked that an impartial and 
caieful study of the history of mankind reveals the presence of a 
providential force making good rise out of evil and moulding 
human events towards a good end. 

II. But how are we to explain naturaLor-physical evil 7 The 
general answer is that things appear to us to be evil and imperfect 
because of our limited and imperfect comprehension of them 

i.e. because we cannot see their causes, connections, meanings 
and purposes. If we could take a comprehensive view of the 
entire system of things and interpret every individual event by 
relerence to the whole, we would find that “whatever is, is 
rational"—that everything is right and good in its own place in 
the system or in the economy of the whole. In other words, if we 
could consider the entire cosmos sub specie ceternitatis, we would 
find that the so-called evils and imperfections were necessary 
parts of one eternally evolving system. ( See p. 286 ; also pp. 
2S3. 294 ). 

Since the universe is a single whole, we have no right to judge 
of any particular part of it or any phenomenon occurring in it 
without reference to the whole. What appears evil to us may 
be good when viewed from a higher standpoint or from the 
standpoint of the whole. 

The problem of evil has been fully discussed in the treatises 
on Natural Theology, such as Dr. Martineau’s ‘Study of Religion’ 
and Dr. Flint's ‘Theism.’ It may be added here that a large 
amount of physical pain and mental suffering may be explained 
t partly as a result of moral evil and partly as a provision for 
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moral discipline. It may also be remarked “that a uniform | 
system of natural laws imposing hardship and suffering on \ 
animals and men is necessary as a means for drawing forth the 
powers inherent in the mind, thereby making mental development 
possible.” Pain, as Dr. Flint remarks, has a preservative use. 
Were animals unsusceptible of pain, they would be in continual 
peril. It also tends to the perfection of animals. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ebee Will and Necessity. 

The question as to the nature of human will has been 
the subject of a long controversy. Some have maintained 
the doctrine of freedom of will, while others have gone so 
far as to suppose that “will, in all its operations, is subject 
to the same necessity which binds the physical effect to the 
physical cause. ‘Free Will’ and ‘Necessity’ have been party 
war cries for generations.”* 

The real question at issue is this : Does the self in some 
way determine its own volitions without being itself 
determined to do so by anything else ? If so, then human 
will is free. Or, are human volitions determined by motives 
and circumstances acting from without ? To state it 
differently: Is there something that determines a man to 
will what he wills, so that he could not do otherwise? Is 
his willing or not willing a thing dependent on antecedent 
circumstances, and these on others, and so on, like physical 
events ? Is his willing caused by something outside_him,self 
over which he has no control or by something in his_o\Yi» 
nature over which he has no control or by both combined, 
so that his act of will is determined as rigidly as the flow of 
water or the fall of stones ? If so, he is subject to necessity 
as commonly understood. 

The problem of Free Will and Necessity, though a 
psychological and metaphysical one, has also an ethical 
significance. As D’Arcy says, “If the freedom of the will in 
every sense be given up and Necessity prove victorious, the 
ethical ‘ought’ is left without meaning and morality becomes 
a polite fiction.” {A Short Study of Ethics, p. 22). In fact, 
the conception of the freedom of the wUl, a^en as ^ may be 

* D^Arcy ; A Short Study of Ethics^ p. 2Z» 
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to positive science, is indispensable to Ethics and Jurispru¬ 
dence; since in judging that I ‘ought’ to do anything, 
I imply that I ‘can’ do it, and similarly in praising or 
blaming the actions of others, I imply that they ‘could’ have 
acted otherwise. If a man’s actions are mere links in a 
chain of causation which, as we trace it back, ultimately 
carries us to events anterior to his personal existence, he 
cannot really have either merit or demerit; and if he has 
not merit or demerit, it is repugnant to the common moral 
sense of mankind to reward or punish—even to praise or 
blame—him. 

Now, it is not possible to deal adequately with the 
problem of Free Will and Necessity in an elementary 
philosophical treatise like the present one. A brief account 
of the controversy is given below : 

y 1. Necessitarianwn or Determinism is the theory that 
acts of will or volitions are determined by antecedent 
circumstances, and these by earlier ones, and so on. The 
principle of causation—that one event is caused by another 
and that by another and so on in an unbroken chain of 
causes and effects—applies to human volitions, just in the 
same sense as to physical events. Hence, if all the circum¬ 
stances were known, the future actions of men could be 
predicted as infallibly as the movements of the planets and 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon—being determined by 
antecedent events in just the same sense. 

Now, the antecedent forces directly determining a 
person s volitions are his motives, desires or impulses, and 
these, again, depend on prior circumstances. There is no 
voluntary action that does not spring from a motive or 
desire of some object. When there is but one motive or 
desire present, then that motive determines the action. 
When several motives are present simultaneously, then 
there is a conflict among them, and the strongest prevails, 
40 
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represses the rest for the time being, and determines the 
volition of the moment. 

In other words, volition is always determined by the 
strongest motive or desire present at the moment. Volition 
is, in fact, nothing but the strongest desire or impulse of the 
moment asserting its supremacy over weaker ones and 
working itself out into action. 

What, then, determines the comparative strength of 
desires or motives and thereby determines volition ? 

The strength of desires or motives is determined by 
antecedent circumstances. It is determined 

(1) partly by the outward circumstances in which the 
individual is placed and the states and wants of the 
organism; 

(2) and partly by the mental character and constitution 
of the individual, which, again, is determined (i) partly by 
inheritance from previous generations, and (ii) partly by 
the circumstances under which the individual has been 
brought up. 

And these conditions, it will be seen, are such as the 
individual did not himself make, and are determined again 
by earlier conditions, and these by still earlier ones, and so 
on indefinitely. Thus every act of volition may be said to 
; |3e a focus in which many forces meet and combine to 
produce a resultant, and this resultant is the act of volition, 
so that the volition is determined by antecedent forces as 
much as any physical event is. J. S. Mill, who is a typical 
determinist,* says that the causes or antecedents determining 
volitions are “desires, aversions, habits and dispositions, 
combined with outward circumstances suited to call those 
incentives into action. All these, again, are effects of causes, 
those of them which are mental being consequences of 


* See Logic, Book VI, Cf>. II, and Examination of Hamilton, Ch. XXVI. 
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education and of other moral and physical influences.” 
(Mill’s Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy, p. 561). 

The doctrine of Necessity or Determinism is explained 
by D’Arcy in the following words :—“The Determinist 
holds that in every case volition is determined by the 
strongest motive. In most cases the man yields at once, 
because there is just one motive influencing him at the 
time. But sometimes there is a conflict. Opposing motives . 
meet in his mind, and whichever motive is strongest | 
prevails and, consequently, determines the action. But, in ' 
no case, according to this theory, can the man be said to i 
be self-determined. The mind is regarded as a field whereon | 
motives of many sorts contend and decide. Action always ' 
follows, and must follow, the strongest motive ; just as the 
physical effect always follows, and must follow, the physical 
cause. The Determinist goes further still and refers all 
motives to facts and events which he regards as independ¬ 
ent of the will. He makes the decisions of the self arise 
ultimately by physical causation out of the not-self. Motives, 
according to this theory, originate from the interaction of 
cb,aEactp,r and circums tance s. Any one who knew a man’s 
character and circumstances accurately, could foretell bis 
conduct with unerring precision. Character alters, of 
course, during life, but it alters according to necessary 
laws. It must be traced ultimately to circumstances, the 
constitution of the man’s bodily organism, the things and 
events he has seen and experienced, and certain mental 
predispositions which are his by heredity.”* 

It may be pointed out in this connection that Sensa- 
tionism, Materialism and Pantheism all lead to the doctrine 
of Necessity or Determinism. According to Sensationis^ 
nimd is merely the aggregate of conscious states "and 


• D’Arcy ; A Short Study of BthicSf pp 29-30. 
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j processes—ideas, feelings and desires. Consistently with this 
: view, volition must be regarded as consisting in the 
automatic process by which one motive or desire asserts its 
superior strength over its rivals in the conflict of motives or 
desires and thereby works itself out to the exclusion of the 
rest; and the strength of the dominant desire is determined 
, by antecedent circumstances, which, again, are determined 
I by earlier ones, and so on to infinity. The same conclusion 
follows from Materialism which recognises no substantial 
reality of mind and regards it as merely the series and sum 
of conscious states, and these conscious states as nothing 
but the inessential and accidental by-products of the 
motions and mutual resistances of the molecules of the 
organised matter which we call the brain. It is the physical 
or material forces of Nature, chemical, thermal, electrical, 
that do all the work of life and mind—mind being only the 
1 stream of consciousness, and consciousness being only a 
passive product of the friction of the physical forces, like 
light and heat. Thus mind is a passive product, and all its 
activities are determined from without, being nothing but 
the resultants of confiicting and combining forces, like the 
motions of a planet or a comet. 

Pantheism which is the extreme form of Monism 
also yields the same Necessitarian conclusion. According 
to Pantheism, there is but one self-existent reality, sub¬ 
stance or power, and all the finite things and minds compos¬ 
ing the world-system are but its self-transformations or 
modes without any individuality or independent causality^ 
of their own.. It is evident that from such a theory of the 
world identifying the finite mind with the Infinite Mind, 
Determinism or Necessitarianism must follow as a logical 

consequence. 

Now, modem Determinists or Necessitarians, in defence 
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of their view that every volition is made to be what it is by 

antecedent causes outside of itself, appeal— 

(1) To Psychology of voluntary action—volition, they 
say, is determined by the strongest motive. (See pp. 313- 
315). 

(2) To a naturalistic, materialistic or pantheistic 
theory of the world. 

(3) To the axiom of causality—that every event must 
be determined by a cause, so that the cause being present, 
the effect must follow, and the cause being known, the effect 
can always be deduced and foreseen. This is a universal 
and necessary truth and admits of no exception. Now, it 
is argued that the “Liberty theory” would make the act of 
willing to be an event without a cause, whether in the 
nature of the agent or outside it— i. e .—it would make the 
act of volition an absolute beginning, an uncaused cause, 
which is inconceivable in a finite being. 

(4) To the possibility of foreknowledge. 

It is possible not only to predict future physical events, 
but also, to a great extent, the future actions of men. Now, 
the possibility of pre-vision implies pre-determination. 
Physical events like eclipses can be anticipated beforehand 
only because they are determined by causes according to 
uniform laws, so that, knowing the causes, we can infer the 
events. Similarly, if voluntary actions of men can be fore¬ 
seen, this can be only because they are determined by 


antecedent causes with the same uniformity as physical 


events, so that, when we know the antecedent circum¬ 


stances, we can infer and foresee the actions. 


And this is confirmed, among other ways, by statistics 
of marriages, crimes, suicides and other voluntary actions. 
The numbers are very nearly the same every year under 
the same circumstances—just as much the same as non¬ 
voluntary and physical events, so that the one class of 
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events seems to be determined by causes as much as the 
other. 

And Theology tells us that God can foresee all the 
1 actions of men. This, too, implies pre-determination of 

human actions. God can foresee human actions because He 
has determined them beforehand. 

II. The Theory of Free Will, Atiionomy, Liberty or 
Self-determin(itio7i is the view that the self determines its 
own volitions from within itself, without being determined 
to do so by anything else. 

The Libertarians or the advocates of the doctrine of 
I free will argue righUy on their side that 

(1) The Psychology of will on which Determinism is 
based is an erroneous one. A close examination of the 
^^acts of our inner life reveals that the strength of motives 
or desires depends essentially on the mind itself, and not 
on antecedent circumstances. It is the mind itself that 
determines the direction and strength of its own desires by 
the exercise of its own reason It is true that mind is acted 
on by forces from without, producing impressions and 
exciting feelings and desires in it; but it is itself at the same 
time a centre of energy which reacts from within on the 
external inHuences. It is not wholly a passive product { as 
the other theory assumes), moved at random by forces acting 
on it from without, but is an active, rational principle 
which puts forth energy of its own to resist external forces 
and determines the direction of its own activities. 
Freedom of will manifests itself in free choice between 
alternative courses of action, guided by rational judgment 
of the agent, and concentration of energy upon the chosen 
one. 

(2) Freedom of will does not imply that volition is an 
event without a cause. The self itself causes it, and it does 
so freely without being determined to do so by anything 
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outside itself. It determines its volitions according to 
reasons which lie within its own nature. 

(3) The argument from foreknowledge is also misapplied 
by Necessitarians or Determinists. If different persons be 
placed in the same circumstances, their wanU or needs w’ill 
be very much the same. Hence also their desires or motives 
will be very much the same, because what is best for 
one will be best for the others. 

Therefore, under the same circumstances, they will 
choose and_act similarly, and yet there will be nothing in 
this contrary to free will. Men having the same motives 
or ends will act in the same way, and y_et they will act 
I freely._ Thus the actions of even free agents can be fore¬ 
seen and predicted, if their motives and circumstances be 
, known. “That different persons act in the same way when 
' they have the same reason for doing so, is not inconsistent 
with their acting freely.”* 


(4) The doctrine of freedom of will is supported by the 
Idealistic theory of the world and man’s relation to it— 
which is the most correctly reasoned metaphysical theory. 
According to Idealistic Metaphysics, the human self is a 
finite reproduction or reduplication of the Absolute mind 
which evolves the great world of nature. The self is thus 
above Nature in a sense instead of being its passive product. 
It shares in the produ ctive, self-regulating , pow^r of the 
Absolute itself—in the ultimate self-determining power 
which produces and determines the series of outward events 
in time, without being determined by them. 


Theologians argue that Divine foreknowledge is not inconsistent with 

T ■ succession, they say, is due to mere human 

mitation To God time is‘one eternal Now’, so that in His case the dis- 

all nr‘^ notj^u from the past. Past, present and future“ire 

detem' t, the actions of men without 

^^gfcninmy how they shall act* 
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(5) Necessitarianism is quite inconsistent with what self- 
consciousness tells us regarding ourselves. We are clearly 
conscious in every action that we are free to do it or not to 
do it; and after its performance, we feel that it was in our 
power not to have done it, that we are responsible for its 
performance, that we have merit for it, if it has been a 
good action, and that we have incurred guilt and are liable 
to punishment if it has been an evil one, and are, therefore, 
haunted by remorse. All this clearly implies a conscious¬ 
ness of freedom. Thus we see that the doctrine of free 
will is based on the clear and direct evidence or testimony 
of self-consciousness. 

Conclusion. We conclude, therefore, that human will 
is essentially free. It must be borne in mind that freedom 
of will does not imply a power of acting without motives.* 
It is a power of choosing and determining which motive 
shall be realised, or, to be more precise, it is the self’s 
power of determining from within, by its own thought, 
what its desires shall be and which of them shall be realised. 
The human self has the power of adapting its desires, and 
determining the direction of its own actions, towards its 
own highest good, and therefore towards those proximate 
ends which it discerns to be conducive to that good. In 


♦ Some thinkers have gone so far as to suppose that mind can deter¬ 
mine actions without any reason or motive whatcver-that motives have 
nothing 10 do with the determination of will. This is called the doctrine 
of Indetermi nism or Liberty of Indifference. But this view is open to objec 

tions: 

(i) It is psychologically untenable, for the materials for an exercise of 
will must always be supplied by impulses. As Leibnitz says, “A mere will 
without any motive is chimerical and contradictory” ; 

(ii) “Will rushing blindly into activity without any guiding reason, as 
according to this view, would not differ from physical forces acting at ran¬ 
dom without any guiding plan, which is extreme materialism.” 
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other words, the human self possesses what is generally 
called the power of rational self-determination. 1 ^ 

It cannot be denied that spontaneous, instinctive and \ 
inherited tendencies enter to some extent into the conscious V 
life of man and help to determine its desires and activities, 
But in rational minds such tendencies become more and 
more subjected to idea or thought, so that the self acquires 
the power of controlling and directing its activities towards 
the realisation of those ends which reason discerns to be 
conducive to the highest good, and this self-control through 
reason is capable of being realised more and more in the 
course of mental development, which consists in a gradual 
triumph of reason over automatic impulse. Indeed, this 
self-control or freedom is part of that highest realisation or 
perfection of self which is the ultimate end of all rational 
endeavour.* 


w ** that man as a finite being has onlv relative 

/ om. God the Absolute is alone absolutely free. 

41 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

Future Life and Eternity. 

We have considered above in a general way the nature of 
human soul and its relation to the physical organism and to 
God. We now proceed to enquire whether there are any 
grounds for believing in ‘a future life’ or immortality of the 

soul. 

Now, it is easy to see that this question as to life beyond 
death is at once scientific and metaphysical and can be very 
briefly and inadequately discussed in an elementary treatise 
like the present one. We may here simply enquire whether 
the belief in a future life is supported by what we know of 
the nature of human soul or spirit, its relation to the 
physical organism and its position in the world-system. 

What, then, do we know about the soul or self ? We 
have seen that it is a self-conscious, self-determining and 
self-developing or self-realising reality, and not a mere 
passive product of material atoms and blind physical forces. 
It is essentially rational, active, synthetic and constructive 
a centre of activity—which reacts on the external influences, 
transforms them into sensations, interprets or rationalises 
them by applying to them certain fundamental notions 
which it evolves from within, and thus builds up its 
conception of Nature or the material world. It can control, 
to some extent, the processes of Nature and make them 
subservient to its own ends. It controls the body or 
physical organism and uses it as its organ, medium or 
means of communication with the extra-organic world.* 

•* All the physiological and metaphysical theories of the relation of body 
and mind except Materialism are consistent with the belief in a future life. 
But, as has been shown before, Materialism is not a valid theory. 
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Thus, instead of being a passive product or part of Nature, 
it is rather above Nature in a sense. It is, as we have seen 
before, cognate with the energy which evolves and supports 
the entire system of finite beings. The fact that man baa ^ 
the power of ‘looking before and after’—of remembering 
the past, anticipating the future, conceiving the distant 
and understanding the inner causes and connections 
of things which are beyond the reach of sense the fact 
that he seeks to know more and more of the world and has 
an innate tendency to sympathise and identify himself with\ 
hia fellow-beings indicates that he is, in essence, above the | 
limitations of space and time and is a reproduction of the 
universal power. 

Now, if this be the true nature of the soul, there is no 
reason why it should not be regarded as immortal. As Dr. 
Stephen remarks, “It seems to follow that the soul is not 
dependent for its continued existence on particular condi¬ 
tions of time and space—on the outward series of physical 
phenomena—but can survive these outward phenomenal 
changes, and enter into new systems of relations in order to_ 
fulfil its function as a member of the system, and factor ofj 
the world-plan.” ( Problems of Metapkysic, 5th edition ).* j 

But let us consider the problem more adequately. Let us 
fully examine our present mental and moral constitutions 
and see whether the belief in a future life is justified by 
them. It will be seen presently that the very nature of our 
mental powers—intellectual, emotional and moral—implies 
the continuation of the soul beyond the present life. 

1. Nature of intellect. The nature of our intellect seems 
to support the belief in a future life. The human mind 
begins with simple reaction against the surrounding forces 
of nature (its environment) which give rise to its sensa¬ 
tions. But in the course of its development, it separates 
itself more and more frpm its immediate environment, rises 
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labove its present surroundings, so to speak, and lives more 
I and more in tbe world of thought, and not in sensation 
merely. As we have already remarked, the very fact that it 
gradually develops its power of remembering the past, 
anticipating the future, conceiving the distant, and discern¬ 
ing the inner causes and relations of things beyond the 
reach of sense indicates that it is, in essence, above the 
limitations of space and time and is independent of the 
immediate conditions under which it works for the time 
being. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the 
human mind, in proportion as it develops intellectually, 
transcends the limitations of space and time, and thus 
leaves its finitude more and more behind it. This seems to 
indicate that it is destined for a sphere of existence extend¬ 
ing far beyond the present life. Indeed, as we have seen 
above, the very nature of intelligence is to aspire to. and 
j strive after higher and higher spheres of knowledge ; but 
< the aspiration cannot be fully satisfied in the present life. 
This implies that the life of the rational soul must be pro¬ 
longed into another sphere of being in which the aspiration 
will be satisfied. The rational nature of man is found to be 
in a process of evolution or development in this world ; 
hence, if the soul is to attain its end or fulfil its function, 

I the development must be continued even beyond the present 
'life. 

II. Nature of moral coiistitution {revelatwns of Co7isciencc). 

Our conscience or moral faculty reveals to us not only 
moral distinctions, but also a progressive^acale of excellence 
and prompts us to aspire to higher and higher positions in 
that scale. In other words, it makes us strive after higher 
and higher levels of moral perfection. But in doing so, it 
indicates the continued existence of the soul, because 
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without continued existence the continuous progress 
towards perfection which it demands would he impossible. 

Further, our conviction of res ponsib ility or accountability 
for our conduct points forwartT to and anticipates a con¬ 
tinuation of life beyond the present. We feel ourselves 
accountable, not only to our fellow-men in the present life, 
but also to a higher power in an existence beyond the 
present. The existence of such an instinctive conviction 
must have some ground, and the ground can only be that 
we are destined to continue into a future life when such 
responsibility will be found to have some meaning. 

Finally, the ineradicable sense of justice involved in our 
moral constitution demands that the righteous should be 
rewarded with happiness and the wicked punished. But 
the just distribution of happiness and misery which con¬ 
science demands is not found in the present life. In other 
words, we do not 6nd in this world that the virtuous are 
necessarily happy. On tjie, contrary, we often find that the 
righteous suffer, and the wicked prosper. Hence the belief ^ 
is forced upon the human mind that there is an after-life 
in which the above demand of conscience will be satisfied 
and the balance of justice will be set right. 

Thus, in all the departments of human nature we find 
‘vaticinations’ or indications that the human soul is 
destined for a sphere of existence for which the present 
life is only a preparation.* 

* h is interesting to note here that attempts arc being made by 
modern ‘spiritualists’ to prove the immortality of the soul and the reality 
of ‘spirit-communication* in a scientific way. Even some eminent 
scientists believe now-a-days that communication with departed spirits is 
possible, and assert that their belief is justified by well-verified faefs. 
But an adequate account of their method and theory cannot be given in 
an elementary treatise like the present one. (By ‘Spiritualism’ is meant 
the belief that certain peculiar phenomena are directly due to the influence 
of departed spirits, invoked by a ‘medium*). 
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appendix a. 

UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS. 

1909 , 

1. Distinguish between the mechanical and the teleological views of 
Evolution. What is the rational necessity under which we lie to take the 
latter view ? (Ch. X). 

2. There was a time when men drew no distinctions between different 
kinds of knowledge. How did they come to discriminate Philosophy and 
Science from the knowledge of the common man and why do they dis¬ 
criminate Science from Philosophy ? 

(With the development of intellectual powers, men came to distinguish 
between the unsystematised particular truths and systematised general or 
universal truths. The systematised body of universal truths was called- 
by them ‘science.’ In this way a distinction was drawn between the 
ordinary unsystematised knowledge of the common man and scientific 
knowledge. Now, philosophy is also a science, inasmuch as it aims at 
systematised knowledge; and as a matter of fact, no distinction was 
drawn at first between philosophy and science. In course of time, 
philosophy came to mean systematised knowledge of the world as a whole, 
and ‘science’ came to imply such knowledge about a particular department 
of the world. See pp, i*a ; also pp. 5-7). 

3. What is Space t (Ch. IV, § 4). 

4. State what seems to you to be the most satisfactory account of 
the relation between mind and body, discussing in particular the ques¬ 
tion of reciprocal causality. [(Ch. XIV). The theory of Reciprocal 
Causality implies that there is a relation of reciprocal causality or inter¬ 
action between body and mind. According to it, the mental and bodily 

changes influence each other. But this theory involves some difficulties. 
SeeCh. XIV]. 

5. Give a brief account of the relation in which you consider man to 
stand to God,—man being regarded on his physical, rational and moral 
sides, (Ch. XXI,§s). 

6 . ‘There is nothing in intellect which was not first in sense.” 
Examine this statement. [(Ch. Ill, pp 40-44). Leibnitz criticised this 
famous dictum of Locke by adding the words “except the intellect itself,*' 
He meant to say that intellect is the power of synthesising and rational¬ 
ising or interpreting sensations ; and this power, therefore, is not involved 
in or derived from the sensations]. 


( ii ) 


7. How does the relativity of knowledge affect its validity ? (pp. 84*88). 

8. Write single paragraphs on six of the following terms 
Immanence (pp. 142-144, p. 259, p, 266 and pp. 272-273). Sub specie 

(pp. 285, 286), dialectic (pp. 24-27), pluralism (pp. 243-250), 
reality ( pp. 56-59 : pp. 94-95 h criticism ( pp. 21-23 )» ethos ( 232-233 ), 
ontology (pp. 7.9;. 


1910 . 

* t 

1. Mention any two problems of Philosophy that you feel specially 
interested in and give a reasoned statement of your solution of those 
problems. (The student may lake such problems as ‘Origin of the world’ 
or ‘Relation of Body and Mind* and discuss them fully). 

2. Show how in the development of philosophical thought there is a 
natural transition from Dogmatism to Scepticism and from Scepticism to 
Criticism, (pp. 17-24). 

3. All knowledge begins with experience, but all knowledge is not 
derived from experience. Fully elucidate the contents of this proposition. 

[See Ch. Ill & Ch, IV. Though experience is the basis of knowledge, 
yet all knowledge is not derived from experience. Knowledge involves 
both experience and reason—a posteriori and a priori factors. There are 
necessary universal truths called axioms which are not derived from 
experience]. 

4. What is your conception of matter and how do you apply that 
conception to an explanation of the constitution of the world f (Ch. VI II 
and Note on it). 

5. What is your idea about creation ? What place do you give in 
it to the Spencerian doctrine of Evolution ? [(See Ch. X). The doctrine 
of Special Creation cannot be accepted.. We accept the doctrine of 
Teleological Evolution, which implies evolution guided by a Supreme 
Intelligence. Spencer's theory of evolution is opposed to the the9ries of 

creation and teleological evolution]. 

6. What is your idea of the Infinite ? (pp. 82-83). Can you explain 
how you get that idea (pp. 82-83 ; pp. 88-89) and what place it occupies 
in your views about Nature and Mind ? (Ch. XXI, Sec. 4). 

7. How would you reconcile the presence of death, evil and sin with 
the moral government of the universe ? (See Notes on Moral Govt. & evil). 

8. Give a simple exposition of any two of the following philosophical 
doctrines Realism (pp. 28-30), Idealism (pp. 30-38), Monism (pp. 241, 
242, pp- 253-274). Dualism (pp. 250-253), Pluralism (pp. 243-250). 
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1. What do you understand by the analysis of experience t Show how 
the classification of the sciences is based upon such an analysis. 

(By ‘analysis of experience’ we mean the separation of the elements of 
knowledge in thought. In the world of our experience we find the 
phenomena of matter, life and mind ; and the classification of the sciences 
is based on this distinction of phenomena. See pp. 5 and 6). 

2. Give a full analysis of the notion of Substance and explain its 
relation to Quality. (Ch, IV, Sec. 2 ; Ch. VII, Sec. i). 

3 - Carefully distinguish between the mechanical and the teleological 
conception of nature. (Ch. X^. 

4. Clearly expound the Atomic theory of matter, (pp. loo-ioi). 
Would you accept this tlieory as an ultimate explanation of matter and of 
the world ? fp. loi ; pp. 105-108 ; pp. 244-249). 

5. Is the world finite or infinite? (The fact that science can set no 
limits to the world suggests negatively that the world may be infinite). 

How do we get our idea of the Infinite and what is the proper 
significance of the idea j (pp. 82-83 ; pp. 88-89). 

6. How do you differentiate mind from matter? (p. 179). Clearly 

set forth the process by which we come to know of our own mind and of 

other minds, fp. 182). 

7- Explain the theories of Interaction and Parallelism in connection 

with the relation between mind and body. Which theory appeals to you 
as preferable and on what grounds ? (Ch. XIV). 

8. The object of knowledge is always a fact. Where and how then 

docs error come in ? Elucidate the points involved, with illustra- 

™s, [A fact means a truth : it implies something that actually exists. 

We acgume knowledge of facts through perception (internal and exter- 

nol) and valid inference. External perception consists in the correct inter. 

prctation of sensations. Errors arise from the wrong interpretation of 

sensations or tacts, noivobservation and raal-observation and invalid 

O'crence. Thus, when we mistake a rope for a snake, we wrongly inter- 

P ct our sensations. See 'Illusions’ in Psychology and 'Fallacies’ in 
Logic]. 

o„r\ “ "’>’“1= deserves 

our absolute reverence.” Elucidate this axiom. (The world as a whole 

Hence ! such it expresses His character, 

religion a,ssumes that it deserves our absolute reverence). 

42 
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1912 . 

1. Elucidate the meaning of the following "Science is an inter¬ 
pretation of the world within and without us ; Philosophy is an inter¬ 
pretation of that interpretation,*’ (Science interprets the different 
departments of the world of mind and matter. Philosophy as the ‘science 
of sciences’ interprets the problems suggested by that interpretation. 
It interprets, cO'Ordinates, systematises and completes the sciences. 
See pp. 6 and 7). 

2. “1 here is nothing in the mind which was not previously in the 
sense." Criticise the statement as a doctrine of the origin of knowledge. 
(See Q. 6 of 1909). 

3. What do you understand by the principle of Conservation of 
Energy? Is \t a priori or a posleriori pnndple, and why f (p. I02), 

4. How does mental causation differ from physical causation f 
Explain—"'rhe ideal psychology must be physiological,*' [Physical 
causation is the relation of external mechanical causality. Physical things 
are subject toMental causation (in the case of rational minds) 
implies self-determination. A rational mind forms an idea of what is good 
for itself and concentrates its energy on the realisation of that idea. It 
determines its actions for its own good and makes other things subject to 
it as its means. Idealistic Philosophy assumes that mind is the ultimate 
cause of what is called physical causality. (See Ch. X). 

Those that accept Naturalistic or Materialistic philosophy maintain that 
"the ideal Psychology must be physiological.’* They maintain that if all 
mental processes can be explained by means of, or in terms of, bodily 
processes, and the bodily processes according to the laws of Chemistry and 
Physics, then unification of knowledge which is the goal of philosophy and 
science will be complete. Hence they say that ideal Psychology will be 
physiological. But science has yet been unable to explain mental and 
biological phenomena in terms of physical and chemical processes. See 
Ch. IX and Ch. XIV]. 

5. Give a philosophical explanation of the idea of Substance, Self and 
God. (Ch. IV, § 2 : p 180 ; Ch. XVI, § i, 2 and 3 ; Ch. XIX & XX). 

6. Give an analytical exposition of modern materialism and criticise it 
as an ontological doctrine. (Ch. XXI, Sec. 2). 

7. Discuss the question as to whether the world we know is real or 
only phenomenal. Explain carefully what you mean by "real** in this 
connection. (The question here is : Whether the world of our knowledge, 
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thought or perception is the same as, or different from, the world as it is 
in itself objectively. The term‘real’ implies ‘objectively real.* For an 
answer to this question, see p. 44, pp, 78, 79, and pp. 87, 88. In knowing 
the phenomena we know the realities. The existence and real attributes 
of the things constituting the external world are manifested to us in uur 
sensations. In being conscious of sensations, we are directly conscious 
of the powers underlying and imposing these sensations, and the powers 
which a thing exercises are so many different applications of the power 
which constitutes the essence or real nature of a thing. We are thus 
led to the conclusion that sense-perception reveals to us not only the 
existence of things, but, to a certain extent, also their real nature. It is true 
that our knowledge is partial and incomplete; but still It Is real or valid 
so far as it goes). 

8. What is Pluralism ? Distinguish between its Theislic and Anli- 
theistic varieties and discuss the relation to each of Pantheism. {Ch. 
XXI, 5 2 & 4). 

9. “The world is for us not a mere bare succession of events In 
necessary order ; it has character.” “The world is the revelation to us 
of God.’* What is the proof and what are the philosophical implications 
of the above ? (A general knowledge of Philosophy of God will enable the 
student to answer this. The passage has been quoted from Prof. Marvin*s 
“Introduction to Philosophy.” He discusses the question in his own way 
in pp. 456-466 of that book^. 


1913 . 

1. Explain the difference between the Dogmatical and Critical 
methods in Philosophy, (pp. 18-23). Name and give some account 
of any leading dogmatical and any leading critical thinker, explaining 
clearly in what their dogmatism or criticism lies. (The philosophers who 
lived prior to Hurpe and Kant were more or less dogmatic. Thus, 
Descartes and Locke are both believed to be dogmatical thinkers. Kant 
is generally supposed to be the leading exponent of Criticism in modern 
limes). 

2. Distinguish between a priori and a positriori in reference to 
knowledge. Give examples of principles often held to be a priori. Is 
It possible to explain the principles you give in the a posteriori way ? 
Discuss the relation and relative importance of Experience and Reason 
as factors of knowledge. (Ch. Ill & IV), 
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3. What do you consider to be the most adequate meaning of the 
term ‘Substance’ ? (Ch. IV, Sec. 2). Must we assume that there is but 
one substance or that there are more than one ? (Ch. XXI). Classify 
philosophical systems according to the views regarding substance on which 
they are based. (Ch. XX and XXI). 

4. Explain fully the apparent difference between a machine and a 
living plant or an animal. Do you think that it involves something 
essentially new and different I (Ch. IX, Sec. 2 and 3). 

Or, 

Explain the meaning of Evolution in Nature and give reasons why 
many think that Nature must be explained by some theory of Evolution. 
Explain the difference between the mechanical and teleological theories 
of Evolution. Which of these theories do you consider to be more 
adequate and why ? (Ch. X). 

5. Explain what you consider to be the principal difTerence between 
the minds of animals and the human mind. Do you consider it possible 
that the human mind as It is at present can have been derived by a 
process of development from such mind as we see in animals? Give 
reasons. (Ch, XV, Sec. 3). 

Or, 

Explain precisely what you mean when you speak of yourself as a 
permanent reality. How can you reconcile the permanent reality of your 
‘self’ with the changes which you are conscious of as going within it? 

(Ch, XVI. § I & 4 )- 

6. What is meant by the Absolute ? (pp. 

by saying that God is the Absolute ? (pp. 237-239)- God ever 

been other than Absolute ? Do you consider non-absoluteness to be really 
consistent with the idea of God? Give your reason. (See Ch. XXI. 
Polytheism assumes a number of finite gods. Theism or Panentheism 
regards God as absolute)* 

Or, 

What is meant by saying that God is ‘transcendent’ and by saying that 
God is ‘immanent’ ? What different forms of Theology does this distinc¬ 
tion lead to ? State your own conclusion as to the transcendence or 
immanence of God, giving reasons. fCh. XXI, Sec. 4). 

1914 . 

I. Indicate briefly some of the chief characteristics of ancient Greek 
or ancient Hindu Metaphysics. How far may these characteristics be 
explained by the political or civic environment of the times ? [The 
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question lies outside the B. A, Syllabus. Advanced students wishing to 
know the answer may consult Zeller’s Outlines of Greek Philosophy, Max- 
muller's Six S^'stems of Indian Philosophy and Madhavacharyya's Sarba- 
darsana-sangraha (translated by Cowell)]. 

2. What is meant by‘innate ideas’f (pp. 44, 45>. Give briefly the 
arguments for and against their existence, fpp. 41, 44, 45, 52-55). 

3. “Since the I7ih Century two rival philosophical theories have 
held to these two conceptions concerning the relation of body and soul. 
I mean the theory of Interaction and the theory of Occasionalism or 
Parallelism. ’ ('Paulsen). Explain the two theories. Which does Paulsen 
favour and why ? (See Ch. XIV. For Paulsen’s view, see pp. igi and 
192 of that chapter). 

4 How does the mind acquire a knowledge of the e.xternal world ? 
On what does the completeness of that knowledge depend ? (See pp. 
21-22. For a complete account, see Psychology). 

5. Explain what is meant by ‘Theism.’ Enumerate the theistic 
arguments known as the 'proofs of the existence of God*, and examine 
any one of them in detail. (See Ch. X\, XXI and XXIII; also Note 
on the proofs of the existence of God at the end of Ch, XXIII). 

6. The ethical systems of ancient philosophy are all alike intellectual- 

istic....It IS not until the advent of Christianity that the Ethics of feeling 

begins to assume a definite form” (Kuipe). Elaborate these statements. 

{This question, too, is outside the B. A. Syllabus. A brief answer is 
given below 

The ancient ethical systems are all Intellectualislic. Socrates declares 
that reflection alone can decide as to what will give keen and enduring 
satisfaction or happiness, r. r.. as to what can serve as moral end in the 
individual case. We find the same standpoint in Plato and Aristotle. Moral 
determination must proceed from the highest faculty of mind, from reason. 

ihesameimellectualistic tendency is found in the systems of the Stoics 

and the Epicureans. Even in the scholastic ethics we see traces of intel- 

ectuahsiic influence. The materialistic moralists are in favour of intellec- 

tualisuc ethics or ethics of reflection. It is not until the advent of 

^hnsuanity that ethics of feeling begins to assume a definite form 

k^hnsiianity sees in the feeling of love the fundamental motive to moral 
acUon], 

7. How far can Materialism offer a satisfactory explanation of the 
Universe? (Ch. XXI, Sec. 2). 

lim.vl ■ of evolution. Within what 

Its IS the law of evolution applicable ? (Ch. X). 
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9. Write short notes on the meaning of any six of the following :— 
/Esthetics. (By /Esthetics is meant the normative, regulative or practical 
science which is concerned with the standard of beauty. It rises out 
of the Psychology of feeling), conservation of energy ( p. 102 ), the 
mechanical theory of the universe (Ch. X), substance ( pp. 56-59 ), 
empiricism (pp. 19-20, pp. 40-42), ontology ( pp. 7-9 ), positivism (p. 43), 
phenomena (pp. 77-78), necessity (Ch. XXIV), objectivism (Ch. H). 

1915 . 

1. Discuss the scope and standpoint of Philosophy (pp. 1-3). 

2. Explain and examine the distinction between the primary &nd 
secondary qualities of matter (pp. 29-31 ; pp. 99-100). 

3. What do you consider to be the chief defects of Materialism as an 
ontological theory ? (Ch. XXI, Sec. 2). Is it possible to establish a system 
of morality on Materialism ? (Yes : Egoistic Hodonism. See Ethics). 

4. Take any two philosophical problems and discuss their solution 
from the idealistic standpoint. (See Q. i of 1910). 

5. State and examine the doctrine that all knowledge is relative, (pp. 
84-88). 

6. What reasons have you for believing in the personal identity, of 
the human soul ? (p. 58 ; pp. 211-212). 

7. State and examine the arguments for and against the doctrine 
that the world has an end. (Ch. X, Sec. 4 ; Note on Teleology, pp I 44 ' 
147 : Ch. XXIIl ; also Note on ultimate causality and end). 

8. Discuss the place of faith in our life. How would you dis¬ 
tinguish faith from knowledge ? 

[ Valid, rational faith accompanies true knowledge. But faith may 
be blind and also erroneous. 

Some suppose that religion is a matter of faith. They say that God 
cannot be understood by us and that He is an object of faith or belief. 
See pp. 80, 81, 90,91. Thefaithin God is produced in us, either by 
Revelation or by the instinctive tendency of our nature. This is the view of 
Hamilton, Mansel and many others. Kant, too, says that our moral or 
practical reason constrains us to postulate and believe in the existence of 
God, immortality of soul and the like- Indeed, many thinkers believe that 
those things must be accepted as true which are necessary to satisfy the 
needs and requirements of our moral and religious nature. According 
to Dr. Paulsen, also, "religion demands that we believe what satisfies the 
heart and the will and does not contradict reason.’* It may be added 
here that, according to Christians and Vaishnavas. God manifests or^ 
reveals His nature to us if we have complete and implicit faith in Him). 
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9. Write short notes on the following Subjective idealism (pp. 
31-36), parallelism (pp. 190-192). empiricism (pp. 19-20; pp. 40-43), 
and pessimism (See Appendix B.) 

1916 . 

1. Explain the meaning of Epistemology, and the relation between 
Epistemology and philosophy in general, showing why Epistemology is 
necessary, (pp. 3, 4). 

2. Explain the meaning of A posteriori and A priori in relation to 
knowledge, with full illustrations. What thinkers consider knowledge to 
be wholly ^/.os/eriow ? Do you agree with them? Give ycur reasons. 

3. Explain the meanings of, and the difference between, Uncondi¬ 
tioned and Conditioned, Absolute and Relative. (Ch. V, Sec. 4) 'The 
World, the Soul. God’; are these Conditioned or ’ Unconditioned ? 
Explain your meaning and reasons fully. (Ch. V, Sec. 4). 

4 - State clearly the principal hypotheses with regard to the relation 
between mind and body ('the physiological and the psychical series'). 
(Ch* consider to be the most satisfactory, and why ? 

5 . Explain the nature of Mechanism, giving illustrations ; and ex- 
slc'2)^ Organism. (Ch. 

Wht hT'' PWlosophy) by a Specias ? 

What d ffarent opm.ons have been held with regard to the nature and 

X fud Ch xT ' ' (Ch. 

h Q rt?''? precisely do you mean 

by Self? Are there any other senses in rvhich the word 'Self’is used? 

Explain and illustrate your meaning fully (Ch. XVI, Sec. . and Sec a) 

8. What IS meant by Pluralism (in Philosophy) and by a Pluralistic 
heoty of t e World ? (Ch. XXf. Sec a,. Can the theory of a .pimahsdc 
Universe be reconciled with the Idea of God ? Explain 

fully. (Pluralism is inconsistent with the idea of one Absolute 

Bnlte God , hut it may he recouciled with the theo;":f ^STuit: godlr 

1917 « 

I. Give a detailed and critical exposition of Realism anH m r 

as metaphysical doctrines (Ch II) ^ Idealism 

sc 
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3. What is the place of'Seif'in Reality, and how is the Finite Self 
related to the Absolute Self ? (Ch. XVI, § 4, p. 220; also Ch, XXI, 
Sec. 5). 

4. What is your conception of immortality ? (Ch. XXV). 

5. What is Epistemology ? (pp. 3-4). 

Discuss the theories of the Methods and Limits of Knowledge (Ch. 1, 
Sec. 2, pp. 17*27). 

6. Examine critically whether Materialism can be accepted as an 
adequate and satisfactory view of the Universe. (Ch. XXI, Sec. 2). 

7. Discuss in detail the Mechanical and Teleological views of the 
Universe. (Ch. X & Ch. XI, with the Note on Biological Evolution at the 

end of Ch. XI). 

8. Explain fully the relation of Philosophy to the Sciences, (pp. 4*7^. 

9. Write short explanatory notes on the followingcategory 
(Ch. IV), automatism (Ch. IX, X & XXI, Sec. 2), epigenesis (p-50), 
noumenon (Ch. V, Sec, 3;, pragmatism (Appendix B), dialectic (pp. 
24*27), monism (Ch, XX, pp. 241-242 ; Ch. XXI, Sec. 4), truth. 

(Truth implies that which is true, real, aclual or according to 
facts—i\\t true or real stale of things or facts—agreement with reality. 
Science and Philosophy aim at discovering or finding out truths. In 
other words, the end of Science and Philosophy is the attainment of 
knowledge. Knowledge means knowledge of truth—the true conception 
of something. In other words, it means the agreement of thought with 
things—the correspondence between ideas and realities, together with the 
conviction, assurance, belief or awareness that there is such an agreement 
or correspondence. A distinction is sometimes drawn between format 
truth and material truth, and also between empirical or experiential truth 
and metaphysical or ontological truth. See Logic and Psychology. See 
Ch. II of this book for the different metaphysical theories of the nature 

of knowledge). 

1918 . 

1. State clearly the meaning, province, and use of Philosophy, and 

the relation of Philosophy to Natural Science, and to Theology, (pp. 1-7 ; 
pp. 13.14 ; p. 236). 

2. Either, {a) Explain fully the meanings of Dogmatism and Scepti¬ 
cism in Philosophy, and also the meaning of Criticism and its bearing on 
the two methods (pp. 18*24). 

Or, 

(d) Explain the meanings of. and difference between, Conditioned and 
Unconditioned in Philosophy. On what grounds do some say that it is 
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impossible to know anything about what is unconditioned ? Give your 
own opinion, with reasons ( Ch. V, Sec. 4 ), 

3. Explain the difference between a living Organism and a piece of 
Mechanism, and give your opinion as to whether Life can be derived 
from Mechanism, with your reasons. ( Ch. IX, Sec. 2 & 3). 

4. Either, (a) State the principal hypotheses as to the connexion 
between Soul and Body, and give your own conclusion, with reasons. 
(Ch. XIV ). 

Or, 

(i) Explain the meaning of Cause and Causality in Nature, and also 
that of Energy and Conservation of Energy, and the relation between 
Energy and Causality. ( Ch. IV, Sec. 3 ; Ch. VI i I, Sec. 2 & 3 ). 

5. Explain the meaning of Self and the Identity of Self, and state 
what reasons there are for thinking that the Self will continue to exist 
after the present life. ( Ch. XVI, Sec. i, 2, & 4 ; Ch. XXV ). 

6. Either, {n) What is meant by saying that the world is subject 
to Moral Government ? What arguments may be advanced against this 
belief ? Give your own conclusion, with reasons. ( Note III, Ch XXIII ). 

Or, 

(b) What is meant by saying that the world is pervaded by Univei> 
sal Reason \ What grounds are there for believing that it is so f What 

arguments may be advanced against the belief ? Give your conclusion. 
(Ch. XXIII), 


1919 . 

1. Either, What is the need of the discipline of Metaphysics? 

( P* 7 i P- 14 ). In what sense is Philosophy the study of experience as 
a whole? ( pp, 1-3 ; pp. 6-7). 

Or, 

How does the demand for knowledge lead to the use of standpoints of 
both Natural Science and Metaphysics f ( Introduciion, § 4 & 5, pp. 4-9.; 

2. What is the source and criterion of knowledge according to 
Empiricism and Rationalism ? ( Ch. Ill, § i & 2 ). 

3. Either, Discuss critically the arguments in proof of the existence 

of God. { Ch. XXIII with Note II ). 

Or, 

What is your conception of God ? Is He absolute and Infinite ? State 
>our reasons. ( Ch. XIX, Sec. z ; Ch. XXI ). 

43 
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4. Is the pluralistic conception of the universe consistent with 
Theism ? What solution does Concrete Monism offer f ( Ch, XXI). 

5. What do you consider to be the true nature of Space and Time ? 
(Ch.IV,§ 4 & 5 ). 

6. Either, Does Idealism resolve physical phenomena into mental 
phenomena, make the objects known come into being, and finally 
obliterate the distinction between the subjective and the objective 9 

rch. ii,§2). 

Or, 

Discuss any problem of philosophy that has a direct bearing on the 
present day life and thought, 

[ There are many philosophical problems which have a direct bearing 
on ‘the present day life and thought.’ A general knowledge of Psycho¬ 
logy, Ethics and Metaphysics will enable the students to discuss them. 
A few such problems are stated below : (\) Science and Religion { or, the 
more compreliensive problem of ‘the rational basis of monotheistic religion 
and morality, with a refutation of Materialism and Agnosticism ; (ii) The 
supreme end or the highest good of human life ( with metaphysical discus¬ 
sion ); (iii) The origin, function and destiny of man as a factor of the 
world-system ; (iv) The doctrine of biological, mental and moral evolu¬ 
tion ( with reference to struggle for existence and survival of the fittest) ; 
(v) Intuition, faith and reason ; (vi) Individual and Society ; (vii) Politics 
and Philosophy of morality ; (viii) Individualism, Nationalism and 
Cosmopolitanism (Egoism, Patriotism and Universal Benevolence ) ]. 

1920 . 

1. Either, What do you understand by philosophy ? (pp. 1-2 ). 
How is it related to Science and Epistemology ? (pp, 3-7). 

Or, 

Determine the relative claims of Idealism and Realism as philosophi¬ 
cal systems. ( Ch. II, § 2 ). 

2. Either, Estimate the relative merits of Dogmatism, Empiricism, 
and Scepticism as methods of philosophising. { Ch. I, Sec. 2 ). 

Or, 

Determine the relative claims of Monism and Pluralism as philosophi¬ 
cal theories. Which of them offers a more satisfactory explanation 

of the facts of our moral and religious life ? (Ch. XXI ; Ch. XVIII, 

• 

p. 230 ). 


f 
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3. Clearly explain ihe content and origin of any of the following 
ideas :—(a) Space, (i) Time, (c) Substance. (Ch- IV). 

4. Either, What do you understand by Evolution ? Distinguish 
between its mechanical and teleological forms. Which of them do you 
consider to be a satisfactory account of natural phenomena ? (Ch. X). 

Or, 

E.xplain the different views as to the relation of Mind to Body. Which 
of them offers a satisfactory explanation of the relation ? (Ch. XIV). 

5. Either, How do you come to know the external world ? 
Examine the different answers which have been given and indicate the 
one which seems to you to be correct. 

[A general knowledge of Psychology and Epistemology will enable 
the student to answer the question. See the topics of ‘perception’ and 'self 
and the external world' in Psychology. See also Ch. I & II of this book.] 

Or, 

Discuss the question of Free Will and Necessity. Is absolute in¬ 
determinism tenable ? (Ch. XXIII with foot-note). 

6. Write short explanatory notes on any four of the following 
Truth, (Q. 9 of 1917); Criticism, (p 21); Optimism, (Appendix B) ; Con¬ 
servation of Energy, (p. 102) j the Causal Series, (pp. 103-104); Ontology, 
(PP* 7 * 9 ). 


1921 . 

I. Either, What is Metaphysics ? (pp, 8-9). In what sense is it akin 
to poetry and religion ? 

[Poetry is the fine art which has for its main object the creation of 
intellectual pleasure, generally by means of imaginative and passionate 
language expressed rhythmically or in verse, it appeals to the emotional 

susceptibility of man and his aesthetic sense or sense of ideal beauty. It 

thus generally transcends or goes beyond experience. Metaphysics, too, 
transcends experience and in this respect agrees with poetry; but 
Metaphysics is based on reason, whereas poetry is essentially based ■ 
on feeling ^nd imagination. It should be borne in mind that poetry 
sometimes Involves an element of reason and an insight into the nature 
Of realities. Many poets teach iiistorical, scientific, metaphysical and 
religious truths through the medium of poetry. Religion which in¬ 
volves belief in God or gods and a feeling of dependence upon 
Him or them also transcends experience, In its philosophical and mono- ' 
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theislic form it has a metaphysical basis. See Ch. XIX, foottioU, 
pp. 236-237]. 

Or, 

What is Philosophy P (pp. 1-2). What is Science T (p. 5), Explain 
the scope or province of each. (pp. 2-3 ; pp. 5-6). 

2. EiV/ier, What is the place of Dogmatism, Scepticism and Criti¬ 
cism in the development of the problem of knowledge ? (Ch. I, Sec. 2). 

Or, 

What are Dogmatism and Scepticism in Philosophy ? What objec¬ 
tion is there to each, and what do you consider to be the best way of 
avoiding them ? (Ch. I, Sec. 2 ; Ch. Ill). 

3. Analyse and discuss fully the concept of matter, (pp, 29-30 ; also 
Ch. VIII, Sec. 2). 

4. Either, Discuss critically the concept of self. (Ch. XVI). 

Or, 

Analyse the idea of Self as you understand it, and state any idea of 
Self different from the one you have given, with some criticism, (Ch. 
XVI]. 

5. What do you consider to be the most reasonable account of the 
relation of Body and Mind ? (Ch. XIVJ. 

6- £{V/irr, Discuss the problem of Causality in its popular, scientific, 
and philosophical sense. (Ch. IV, Sec. 3). 

Or, 

State your own view with regard to the nature of Causality, and stale 
any theory different from your own, with criticism. (Ch. IV, Sec. 3). 

7. What is your own conclusion as to the Transcendence or Imma¬ 
nence of God F (Ch. XXI, Sec. 4). 

8. Either, What decision can be arrived at as to the particular 
problem of the continuance of Self after death on Metaphysical grounds ? 

(Ch. XXV]. 

Or, 

.Are there any metaphysical grounds for believing in the continuance 
of the Soul after death ? ("Ch. XXV], 


1. Define Philosophy, and explain its province and purpose, and 
exhibit the chief points of difference between philosophy and science. 

2 , Explain the difference between fl and a posteriori elements 
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of knowledge, giving examples of each kind. Some thinkers say that 
knowledge contains no ei priori elements ; give your own opinion on this 
subject, with your reasons. 

3. What is meant in philosophy by the relative and the Absolute ? 
Worlii, Soul, God: are these relative or absolute ? Give your reason in 
each case. 

4. Explain the difference between a Mechanism and an Organism, 
illustrating your meaning by e.xamples. What is meant by saying that 
organisms are of different species ? Give examples of species. 

5. Explain the principal points of difference between a living thing 
and a lifeless tiling. Do all living things possess consciousness ? Is 
every conscious being a self ? Give your reasons in each case- 

6. Explain the nature of Reason, illustrating your meaning by 
examples. Are the actions of animals guided by reason ? Make your 
meaning clear by examples. 

7. Analyse your idea of God and of the relation between God and 
the world, 

8. Distinguish between a monistic, a dualistic, and a pluralistic 
conception of Deity, and give one prominent type of each. 


1. Explain the meaning and use of Epistemology, and show how it is 
related to Philosophy in general. 

2. What is meant by Method in Philosophy 7 Explain the meanings 
of Dogmatism and Scepticism in philosophy, and show to what conse¬ 
quences each of them leads. 

3. Analyse the idea of causality, and discuss the question whether 
the belief in the law of causality is of a posteriori or a priori origin. 

4. What is meant by saying that the world is only a vast machine 7 
Point to evidences which suggest a different inierpretalion. 

5. Explain and examine the empirical theory of self or mind (as held 
by Hume and Mill ), pointing out its bearing on the questions of morality 
and future life. 

6. Distinguish between Realism and Idealism in Philosophy, and 

state which of them you consider to give the belter explanation of the 
world, giving your reasons. 

7 - Explain the meaning of personality, and show how the idea of a 
person leads to the ideas of personal rights and moral laws. 
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8. What is meant by saying that God is the Absolute Being ? How 
can absoluteness in God be reconciled with evil in the world f 


1924 . 

1. Explain the difference, if any, between the poetic, the scientific, 
and the philosophic attitude. 

2. State and examine the view that all knowledge is derived from 
sense-perception, 

3. What do you understand by the term Absolute ? What are the 
principal forms of Absolutism ? 

4. Explain the difference, if any, between life and mechanism. 

5. State and examine the conception of evolution, 

6. State the principal meanings of the term ‘self’. Give a critical 
estimate. 

7. What is a‘moral law* ? How does it differ from a law of natural 
science ? 

8. State and examine the doctrine of Pluralism. 

9. Discuss the conception of Necessity Give a critical estimate. 

10. All objects of experience seem to be in the time series. How do 
yon reconcile this fact with the idea of eternity 1 



1. Explain what is meant by atruths, and give examples of 
judgments commonly held to be a priori with reasons why they are 
held to be such. Can any different theory be advanced regarding 
them ? 

2. What is meant in Philosophy by Realism and by Idealism f 
State briefly the grounds on which each of these theories is based. Give 
your own opinion regarding them, with reasons. 

3. What, in philosophy, is meant by Substance ? Explain how the 
idea of substance is obtained. Illustrate your meaning by examples. 

4. Explain the difference between a machine and a living body, 
illustrating by examples. Is it possible that life is only a form of mecha¬ 
nism ? 

5. Explain what you consider to be the nature of soul, and the rela¬ 
tion between soul and body. Give any one reason for believing in the 
future existence of the soul, 
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6. What is the fundamental difference between animal mind and 
human mind f Explain it, with illustrations. 

7. Explain the difference between Monism, Dualism and Pluralism 
in Philosophy, and give your opinion regarding them. 

8. Analyse the idea of God and the relation between God and the 
world, as you conceive them. 

1926 . 


1. Explain the meaning of Epistemology and Ontology (Metaphysic), 

and show how they are lelated to each other as departments of 
Philosophy. 

2. Explain the meaning of Dogmatism, Scepticism and Criticism, 
and show their relation to each other as methods of Philosophy. 

3. Analyse (a) your idea of matter, and (^) your idea of soul, 
bringing out clearly the difference between them ; and explain how you 
have obtained each of these ideas. 

4. State what you mean when you speak of your own self, analysing 

the .dea fully. Is there any reason for believing in the continued 
existence of the self after death ? 


5 * Explain fully what is meant by Evolution in Nature, with illustra¬ 
tions. Sketch briefly the main reasons for believing in Evolution. Is 
there any other theory of the origin of Nature ? 

6. What is meant by saying that God is the Absolute ? What do 
you consider to be the relation between God as absolute and the finite 
things and events of Nature and history. 

7 - Explain the meaning of Realism and Nominalism in Metaphysic, 
Nature”'* 


8 . WM is Reason f What is meant by saying that there is a 
Umversal Reason, and tvhat implications are contained in that doctrine / . 


1927 . 

I; What do you learn from experience f Philosophy is described ai 

the aaalys,s and rationalisation of experience'. Explain the meaning 
oI this, giving illustrations. ® 

sp^e »pace, motion, and position im 

pace, illustrating your meaning by examples. 
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3. Explain what is meant by inBnite and finite, and how you acquire 
the idea of infinity, showing whether it is of a priori or a posteriori 
origin, 

4. The world is said to be a 'system of reals.’ Explain in what the 
reality of a, material thing consists, and in what that of a mental being 
consists. 

5. When you are thinking out the answer to a question, what phy¬ 
siological processes are going on in your system, and what relation is 
there between the physiological processes and those of thinking ? 

6. The actions of finite beings are subject to Necessity. Explain 
the meaning of this statement, and the grounds on which it is based. 
What is your own view with regard to it ? 

7. The actions of human beings are rational, while those of animals 
are non-rational. Explain the difference, and illustrate it with 
examples. 

8. What reasons are there for thinking that the human mind conti¬ 
nues to exist after the dissolution of the physical organism ? 


1. What do you understand by philosophy ? How is it related to 
science and religion f 

2. What do you understand by the critical method in philosophy ? 

How is it related to that of dogmatism ? 

3. What is your conception of God ? What are your reasons for 

adopting it ? 

4. Is the pluralistic conception of the universe consistent with theism ? 
Discuss fully. 

5. What do you consider to be the true nature of space and time \ 

6. What is the nature of the self f Do you think that the self will 

continue to exist after death ? 

7. Discuss the question of freedom of the will. Is absolute indeter¬ 
minism a tenable hypothesis f 

8. Write a short note on the nature-of evolution, with special refer¬ 
ence to the problem of creative versus emergent evolution. 


1929 . 

I. What is epistemology ? How is it related to philosophy ? (pp. 3, 4). 
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2. ‘Philosophy is the analysis, interpretation and criticism of 
experience.’ Explain and illustrate this, and show how far it represents 
the true method of philosophy. [Introduction and Ch. I). 

3. Consider fully the nature of causality, and indicate its bearing on 
the question of God’s existence. (Ch, IV, § 3 ; also Ch. XXIII, Note 1 . 1 , 
pp. 300-303). 

4. Distinguish between life and mechanism, and examine the mecha¬ 
nical theory of life. (Ch. [X, § 2 and 3). 

5. ‘Evolution unfolds what is enfolded, and so the tree pre-exists in a 
seed’. ‘Evolution brings about a new product, and so the tree is in no 
sense present in Its seed’. Explain the above concepts of evolution, and 
show how they are related to mechanical anti teleological evolution 
(Ch. Ill, § 3, also Ch. X, including the notes). 

6. Discuss the deistic and theistic conceptions of God, indicating 
their main differences. (Ch. XXI, § 4, including foot-note in p. 256). 

7. What is the nature of reason, and how do you account for its 
origin in man ? (Ch. XV, § 4). 

8. God as absolute cannot be a self-conscious person. Fully discuss 
this view. (Ch. XXII). 


1930 . 

1. What do you understand by philosophy } How is it related K 
ontology ? (Introduction). 

PWlosoph, ? What ara th, 

sophyt 

=>"<1 reason } How are the, 
related as factors of philosophical knowledge ? (Ch. III). ^ 

ideas ? (Ch. IV, § 4 and ^ ***“' 

s. What is the distinction between the soul and the self , Do vot 

In Ch xn'cTxvr' ^ 

f tch. xil, Ch. XVI and Ch. XXV), 

6. What is your idea of God? How do you explain CnH*. i .• 

.0 ™an a^d the world f ,Ch. X.X, § a, and Ch. XX,. J 4 and " 

Exnlainfh “ interpretation of reality • 

xplain thts statement, and show its bearing on the use and 

Jj.w....a 
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of Elhics and Metaphysics will enable the student to answer the 
question). 


1931 . 

1. Discuss the definition of philosophy as'the sum total of scientific 
knowledge’, and indicate the relation in which philosophy stands to 
science. 

2. 'Epistemology is a critical reflection on metaphysics.’ Explain in 
the light of the above the relation of epistemology to philosophy, and the 
function of criticism as a method of philosophical knowledge, 

3. What do you understand by a category of knowledge ? Explain 
fully the nature of causality as a category. 

4. State what appears to you to be the truth of the principle of Con¬ 
servation of Energy. Is its validity determined a priori or a posteriori} 
Determine the meaning of correlation in this context. 

5. Show how far the species idea is modified by the concept of 
Evolution. What are the main points at issue between mechanical and 
teleological evolution ? 

6. What, in your opinion, is the relation between Mind and Body ? 
Examine critically the different theories bearing on this problem. 

7. Develop the implications of the idea of the Absolute, and show 
that it is not necessarily inconsistent with the idea of God. 

8. Write explanatory notes on the following 

(a) Social self, (b) Ethos, (c) Suh Specie aternitatis, 

1932 . 

1. Define clearly the meaning and scope of philosophy, metaphysics, 
epistemology, and ontology. 

2, State fully the implications of the dialectic method, and show the 
use made of it in the analysis of philosophical knowledge. 

3» Evaluate the meaning and importance of the different theories 
that have been held with regard to the origin of knowledge. 

4. State precisely the significance of the Relative and the Absolute as 
evolved by the dialectical analysis of knowledge. How does the analysis 
stand to the doctrine of Relativity of Knowledge ? 

5. Elucidate fully the implications of the conception of the world as 
a system of reals. Determine the significance of such a conception from 
the standpoint of Monism and Pluralism. 
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6. Discuss briefly the different forms of the docirine of biological 
evolution, and state which of them appeals to you and why. 

7. Distinguish carefully between Soul and the Self, and exhibit the 
relation in which the individual stands to society. 

8. What view of the relation of God to man would you propose 
consistent with the free will of man and Divine Providence 7 

9. State some of the chief reasons for belief in the existence of 
God. 


1933 . 

1. What is Philosophy t How is it related to Science ? In what 

sense can we define Philosophy as ‘the science of sciences’ i {Introduction 
with footnote in p. 5 ). 

2. ‘There is nothing in intellect which was not in sensations, except 
the intellect itself.* Develop fully the implications of this statement for 
the theory of the origin of knotvledge. ( Ch. HI ; also Q. 6 of 1909). 

3 - What do you understand by ‘causality’ as a category of know¬ 
ledge ? What is its real nature as an objective fact ? ( Ch. IV, § 3 j. 

4 * Explain and examine the following statements 

(a) The real is independent of all minds. 

(b) The real has no existence apart from mind. ( Ch. II ). 

5. Discuss fully the different theories as to the nature and origin 
of species. ( Ch, X and Ch. Xi). 

6* Expound the concept of ‘personality' and show what light it 
throws on the distinction between the empirical and noumenal selves fCh 
XVI and Ch. XVIII). ^ 


7. What do you understand by God as the Absolute P (Ch. V, § 4 

Ch. XIX, J 3). Does God's absoluteness leave any room for man’s'indi 
vidualily and freedom ? ( Ch. XXI. § 4 ). 

8. State and examine the main grounds for belief in the future lif 
of the individual self. ( Ch. XXV ). 


9 - Distinguish between Deism, Theism and Pantheism, and estimate 
their value as religious theories. ( Ch. XXI). 

10. Explain and examine Hume's theory of causality and compare 
It with that of Kant (Ch. I, § 2 ; Ch. Ill, § 2 ; Ch. IV, § 3). 
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1934, ( Pass }, 

1. ‘Philosophy is simply the sum total of all scientific knowledge.’ 
Explain this definition. Is not philosophy fundamentally distinct from the 
positive sciences ? Untrodudion, with Note No. II). 

2. Explain clearly the meanings of the terms dogmatism and criticism 
as methods of philosophical thought. (Ch. i, § 2). 

3- Compare Hume’s theory of causality with Kant’s. (Ch. i, § 2 ; 
Ch. Ill, § 2 ; Ch. IV, § 3. ) 

4- Explain the different theories of the relation between mind and 
body. (Ch. XIV). 

5. Explain the principle of evolution in nature. What is meant by 
teleological evolution ? (Ch. X & Ch. XV). 

6. Examine the following statements (a^ Truth consists in 
copying reality. (Ch. 11 & Q. 9 of 1917). (b) Philosophy is the vision of 
the world’s unity. (Chapters VII, XXI & XXIII) 

7. Ejtplain the relation of God to man. How does the pantheistic 
conception of God affect our idea of this relation ? (Ch. XXI). 

8 . Are space and time objective facts or merely abstractions of the 
mind ? (Ch. IV, § 4 & 5). 

9. Analyse the concept of the Absolute. (Ch. V, § 4 ; Ch. XIX, 
§ 3) Can the Absolute be known ? (Ch. V, § 4 ; also Note I, pp. 85 88). 

1934, ( Honours ). 

1. What do you understandby philosophy? How is it related to 
life ? Do you subscribe to the view that philosophy is idle speculation ? 
{Introduction with Note III). 

2. Explain and examine the following statements - 

(a) All knowledge comes from sensations. 

(b) All knowledge is the interpretation of sensations. (Ch. Ill & 
Ch. IV). 

3. Explain the concept of causality. What is Us objective nature ? 
Is there one ultimate cause or a plurality of causes ? (Ch. IV, §3; Ch. 
XXI). 

4. How does an organism differ from a machine ? Can the origin 
of life be mechanically explained ? (Ch. IX, § 2 and 3). 

5. What are the nature and characteristics of the mind ? (Ch. XII), 
How is it related to the body ? (Ch. XIV). 
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6. Whai is meant by reality as distinguished from appearance ? 
(Ch. V. §3;Ch. VII,5i). 

What are the implications of the idea of the world as a system of reals ? 

(Ch. vn,§ 2 ). 

7. What do you understand by immortality ? What arc your reasons 
for accepting or rejecting the belief in immortality ? (Ch, XXV). 

8. What is your idea of God, and how do you explain God’s relation 
to the world ? Is the world necessary for God ? (Chapters II. XIX, XXI). 


1935. (Pass). 


1. Explain the relation between epistemology and philosophy. 
What precisely is meant by saying that philosophy is the criticism of 
experience ? (hUroduction with Note II ; Ch. 1 & Ch. HI)- 

2. What is meant by Criticism as a method of philosophy ? How 
is it related to Scepticism ? (Ch. i, § 2). 

3. Explain the meaning of idealism in Philosophy. Explain realism 
and idealism as metaphysical theories. (Ch- II, § 2). 

4. Analyse the idea of causality. (Ch. IV. § 3). Examine the treat¬ 

ment of the category of causality by Hume and Kant respectively. (Ch. I. 
n. Ill, IV}. /V . 


5 - ^ Explain critically the idea of substance. (Ch. IV, § 2). How far 
does Kant's category of substantiality save knowledge from universal 
phenomenalism ? (Ch. I, § 2 ; Ch. II, § 2 ; Ch. Ill, § 2). 

6. How do you conceive the relation between self and the world ? 
(A general knowledge of Psychology, Epistemology and Metaphysics of 
mind and matter will enable the student to answer the question) 

7 - Give a critical estimate of the doctrine of evolution as an explana¬ 
tion of the origin of species. (Ch. X & Ch. XI). 


8 . Trace the growth of the idea of personality. (Ch. XVIII ; see 

also Psychology). Discuss the question as to how far the personality of 
man is consistent with the pantheistic conception of the Deity. (Ch 

§4). 


. ^ on the problem of 

future life, (Ch. XXV). 
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1935. (Honours). 

1. What is Metaphysics ? Can Metaphysics be independent of 
Epistemology f (Inlroduction). 

2. Distinguish between science and philosophy, and explain the 
transition from the sciences to philosophy. {Introduction, § 4). 

3. What do you understand by scepticism f Can scepticism be a 
method of philosophy ? How far is the philosophy of Kant indebted to 
the Scepticism of Hume ? (Ch. i,§2). 

4 « Explain the concept of evolution, and discuss the points at issue 
between emergent and repetitive evolution. (Ch. X ; also Appendix B). 

5- Explain the position of realism and idealism as theories of reality. 

Which of them do you consider to be the more satisfactory, and why ? 
(Ch. II,§2). 

6. .Analyse the concept of self, and discuss the different theories with 
regard to it. (Ch. XVI;. 

7. What do you mean by freedom of the finite self, and how do, you 
reconcile it with God's omniscience ? (Ch. XXIV). 

8. Explain and examine the following statement 

“Theism formulates a view of God and the world which is between 
the extremes of deism and pantheism. (Ch. XXI, § 4). 

1936. (Pass). 

1. Explain the aim and function of philosophy {Introduction), ‘The 
philosophical conception of reality is characterised by the tendency to 
monism.’ Discuss this. (Ch. VII & Ch. XXI). 

2. Examine the parallelistic theory of the relation between mind 
and body. (Ch. XIVJ. 

3. Discuss fully Hume’s theory of causation, and state your own 
view with regard to the nature of causality. (Ch. IV, § 3). 

4. Explain clearly the meaning of dogmatism and scepticism in 
Philosophy. How far does the critical method differ from them 7 (Ch. i, 

§ 2 ). 

5. Explain the concept of matter. (Ch. VIII, § 2). How far can 
materialism be accepted as a philosophical interpretation of the ultimate 
substance of the world ? (Ch, XXI, § 2). 

6. Explain the meaning of final cause. What do you understand 
by the teleological view of the universe ? How is it distinguished from 
a mechanical view I (Ch. X with Note I, pp. 144-147). 
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7- Slate clearly the problem of the relation between knowledge and 
faith. (O. 8 of 191J ; also Psychology), 

8. Explain the conception of the soul. (Ch. Xll S: Ch. XVI). Give 
your reasons for belief in the future existence of the soul. (Ch. XXV), 

9. Explain clearly the meaning of the transcendence and immanence 

of God. Which of these two views is, in your opinion, more consist¬ 
ent with the common notion of worship ? (Ch. XXI, § 4). 


• (Honours). 

1. Indicate the nature of the problems about the natural world that 

are discussed in philosophy. Bring out in reference to an example 
the logical method of investigating such problems. (Part I, Ch. i VI ; 
Part II). 

2. In what sense is the object taken by the realist to be independent 

of our knowing f Discuss the distinction of primary and secondary 

qualities in reference to this question. (Ch. II. § 2 • Ch. VIU. See also 
Psychology.) 

3. Does the existence of the object necessarily imply causal con- 
nexion f How far is the causal connexion of phenomena known a priori f 

(SeeCh. IV. See also Psychology and Dr Mariineau’s'Study of Reli 

g.on.'Vo|.l A general knowledge of Epistemology and Psychology 
Will enable the student to answer the question)* 

4. Examine the positions :-(a) the thing table is but a sum of 
qualities; (b) quality is only an abstraction from the thine (Ch IV 

§2: Ch. Vir, §1). ^ 

5. Discuss the conception of the self (a) as a series of mental 
states, (b) as their (i) immanent or (ii) transcendent unity (Ch XVI) 

6. Present and examine any theory of the relation of the mind and’ 

body Bring out the relation between the self and the body as indicated 
by the phrase 'my body’. (Ch XIV). 

7. Present and examine a theisiic conception of God. {Ch. XXI S 4) 

8. Examine the connexion between the notion of moral desert and 

that of a life after death. (Ch. XXIII. Note II ; Ch. XXV). 



APPENDIX B. 


1. Categories of Knowledge. 

A geDeral account of the categories of knowledge has been 
given in Ch. IV. A few additional remarks are made here. 

As pointed out in p. 56, by the expression ‘categories of know^ 
ledge’ we mean certain fundamental notions or ideas involved in 
our judgments of things and events. They are otherwise called 
‘Universal, essential or fundamental predicates’and ‘categories of 
understanding or judgment.’ Different enumerations of categories 
have been made by different thinkers, some giving a shorter and 
others a longer list; but it is generally admitted that the notions 
of substance, causality, space and time are the most fundamental*. 
These are found to be involved in all judgments. Whenever we 
think of a thing, we think of it as a substance having the power of 
causing or producing changes in other things and existing some¬ 
where in space at a particular point of time. When, for instance, we 
say, ‘This is a poison,’ we evidently think of ‘this’ as a substance or 
something existing at a particular time and place, and possessing 
attributes which are really powers of acting on other things and 
causing effects in them. When we pronounce the judgment, 
‘that rose is red’, we think of the rose as a thing or substance 
having the attribute of redness. We know at the same time 
that it has other attributes. Thus the judgment involves the 
category of substance and attribute. Again, the notions of time, 
space and causality are secondarily implied in the judgment; for 
the rose is understood to exist in time and space and to be a cause 
producing in us an effect called the sensation of redness. Take, 
again, the judgment, ‘An old, wealthy merchant died of cholera in 
Puri^last year.’ Here it is easy to see that we cannot think 

* According to some thinkers, the category of substance alone is funda¬ 
mental, and the rest are deducible from it. 
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and speak of the merchant without having in our minds the 
ideas of substantiality and attribute or quality. Thus the judgment 
involves the category of substance and attribute. Again, it involves 
the category of causality, as the death of the man was caused by a 
disease known as cholera. Further, it refers to the time and place 
of his death, and so it involves the categories of ‘time’ and ‘space.’ 

It should be borne in mind that, though all the 
categories mentioned above are assumed and implied in every 
judgment, they are not equally prominent in every judgment. 
Generally we find one or two of them to be explicit ; the rest 
remain implicitly in the background of our thought. When we say 
‘Sugar is sweet’, we are thinking of sugar as a thing or substance 
and affirming of it the quality or attribute of sweetness, and 
therefore thinking inainhj under the category of substance 
and attribute. Similarly, in each of the judgments, ‘This thing is 
bitter,’ ‘Gold is a heavy metal of a bright yellow colour,’ ‘the plant 
is poisonous,’ the category of substance and attribute is promi¬ 
nent. When we say,‘the bird is sitting on the tree’,'there is 
a boat on the tank,’ ‘the book is on the table,’ the notion of 


space is very prominent. When we say, ‘Mr. S will remain 
at Darjeeling during the vacation,' we clearly think of both space 
C Darjeeling ) and time ( vacation ). When we say, 'Water 
quenches thirst', 'water rusts iron,’ ‘Quinine cures malaria,’ ‘the 
nver has been swollen by the rains’, or 'the river is wearing 
away its banks', we are thinking mainly of causality. 


It has been said above that there is a difference of opinion 

regarding the number of categories. Aristotle enumerates ten 

^tegories. viz., substance, quantity, quality, relation, where 

space ), when (time ), position ( situation ), possession, action 

and passion. Kant, on the other hand, enumerates twelve, three 

under each of the four heads Quantity. Quality, Relation, 
and Modality*. 


• Kant excludes time and space from the list of categories (which, 
according to him, are ‘forms of the understanding’). The notions of 
time and space are regarded by him as‘forms of sensibility.^ 
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His list of categories is indicated below 


( 1 ) 

Quantity. 

(i) Unity. 

(ii) Plurality. 

(iii) Totality. 

(3) 

Belation. 

(i) Substantiality. 

(ii) Causality. 

(iii) Reciprocity or 


( 2 ) 

Quality. 

(i) Reality. 

(ii) Negation. 

(iii) Limit^ion. 

(4) 

Modality. 

(i) Possibility. 

(ii) Actuality. 

(iii) Necessity. 


Community. 

It may be added here that Kant regards bis list of categories as 
exhaustive. According to him, these twelve categories are 
fundamental. There are some derivative categories, e.g., the 
categories of action and passion (mentioned by Aristotle) 
are derivative, as they are deducible from the category of 
causality.* 


• The question of the origin of the categories has been fully discussed 
in Chapters III and IV of this book. It will be sufficient to state here once 
more that, broadly speaking, there are two rival theories regarding their 
origin, viz.. Empiricism and Rationalism. According to Empiricism, they 
are derived wholly from experience, that Is to say, they are a posteriori 
(posterior to experience). In other words, according to this view, we are 
born without them, but they are afterwards generated in us by experience. 
According to Rationalism, they are not derived from experience, but are 
implicitly contained in the mind even before any experience. In other 
words, they are inherent in the nature of thought, and are, therefore, a prion 
( prior or antecedent to experience ). The true view lies midway. The 
germs of these notions are innate, inborn or connate—they are present 
with us from the very beginning, but experience develops them or renders 
them explicit—it makes them what they are to us now in our adult lives 
( See p. 55 and p 69 ). The attempt of the evolutionists to reconcile the 
two conflicting theories with the help of their doctrine of evolution has 
proved a failure. Evolutionism is simply an extension of the theory of Empi¬ 
ricism and is, therefore, sometimes called Evolutional Empiricism. Accord- 
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II. Theories of Emergent and Repetitive Evolution. 


Prof. Cunningham in his work entitled ‘Problems of Philosophy’ 
points out that two radically distinct theories of evolution arise 
when the notion of evolution is applied to the world as a 
whole. One may be called the theory of emergent evolution, 
and the other, the theory of repetitive evolution. We may here 
brieQy indicate the two views. 


0) According to the first view, something new is being 
continuously evolved in the general process of evolution. Life is 
qmte a new’ thing different from matter ; and mind is quite a 
new’ thing different from life. As Prof. Cunningham remarks, 
This view of evolution holds that in the on-goings of the world- 
order something ‘new’ is being continuously created as the process 
goes from level to level of existence—from the inorganic to the 
organic, and from the biological or vital to the psychological or 
mental....It holds that the novelty of life grows out of inorganic 
orms and that the novelty of mind grows out of organic forms. 

the higher levels being real additions, and not mere duplications 

without additions, to the lower ; when life appears in the process 
something new' is created, and with the appearance of mind 
another new' element is added which before was not explicitly 

present within the process. This is the conception of evolution 

as mement."- ( Problem, of Philo,ophv. p. 244 ). 

to M, 1 ‘he second view, which is quite opposed 

the first, the process of evolution is repeiiiive. It assumes that 


but lo us ihey are ; r T ’ 

IVcrology'“lrLos“c' S'ounds of judgment, se? 
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“nothing new appears in the process of the world's development, 
but that every level is a bare repetition of the preceding level.*"* 
Mind is merely a different and more complex expression of life, 
life is merely a different and more complex expression or product 
of matter, and matter is the ultimate form of existence or reality ; 
and all of these are linked within one continuous and repetitive 
series of causal sequences which we call the evolution of the 
world” ( Ibid., pp. 244-245 ). 

Remark. 

We have accepted in this treatise the doctrine of teleological 
evolution (in its panentheistic form ) according to which the 
course of evolution is guided, controlled or regulated by a self- 
realising mental energy immanent in the world-system. We 
have pointed out a^ih and again that every form of Evolution¬ 
ism is quite consistent with, and, in fact, tends to support 
Teleology. ( See Ch. X, pp. 129-131, Ch. XI, Note on Biological 
Evolution. Ch. XIII, Ch. XV and Ch. XXIII ). Evolution implies 
a process of development—an advancement by gradations or 
successive steps towards a definite end. Thus it implies the exist¬ 
ence and operation of a directive rational power. 

Now, the theory of emergent evolution is quite consistent 
with immanent teleology or finality. Emergent evolution implies 
a forward-XooVi'Qg process, a development, progress or advance¬ 
ment, and, as such, it is inexplicable without teleology or finality. 
A forward-looking process or progress is always directed towards 
an ideal goal—a future end or (jood and is determined by it. * 

III. Secularism. 

The word ‘Secularism’ is a noun derived from the adjective 
‘Secular’ meaning ‘worldly.’ Secularism, therefore, means 

• It should be borne in mind that a theory of evolution which takes 
matter to be the ultimate form of existence or reality cannot be accepted by 
US. See Ch- X, § 3 and Ch. XXI, § 2 . 
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*worldliness’. According to th© theory of Secularism, supreme 
or exclusive attention should be paid to the affairs of this life, 
and theological and metaphysical questions should be ignored 
or avoided. A consistent secularist is one who discards religious 
beliefs and practices, avoids metaphysical and theological prob¬ 
lems, and applies himself exclusively to the things of tliis world 
or the present life. He theoretically rejects every form of reli¬ 
gious faith and worship, and simply or mainly deals with matters 
of human welfare and utility. 

It is easy to see that the theory of Secularism is essentially 
anti-theistic. It involves either dogmatic Atheism or Agnos¬ 
ticism and cannot, therefore, be accepted by us.’‘ 

IV. Opti mism and Pessimism. 

The word ‘Optimism’ is derived from Latin opiimus meaning 
best. As commonly understood, it implies the tendency to take 
a cheerful and hopeful view of the world and of human life and 
to think that the evils of life will be gradually overcome and 
eliminated, and a state of comparative happiness ultimately 
established. Optimistic Philosophy, in its complete and 
extreme form, assumes that “everything in Nature is ordered for 
the best — everything that happens is the best." According to 
the optimistic view of life and mind, happiness is a positive state 
of mind, arising out of the healthy and harmopious working and 
development of the bodily and mental powers. (See Eudromonism 
in Ethics ; see also Ch. XVIII, pp. 230-31 of this book). Tbeistic 

The theories of Scepticism, Agnosticism and Materialism have been 

fully discussed in this book. See Chapters III, iV, V and XXI- Secularism 

IS often combined with the ethical theory of Utilitarianism. For a crirical 

account of this ethical theory, see any text-book on Ethics or Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that all secularists do not 
openly preach Atheism. The message of Secularism is sometimes stated 
thus:‘‘Be more worldly and less pious ; think much about this world and 
mue about the next; much about man aqd little abpqt God.’* 
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and idealistic systems which suppose that God is an in^0^j|tely 
powerful and good being or that the world is the realisation of an 
end or idea, are more or less optimistic. The Idealistic maxim 
whatever is, is rational" is essentially optimistic. The typical 
form of optimistic philosophy is the system of Leibnitz, accord¬ 
ing to whom the world is * the best of all possible worlds." It 
may be added in this connection that even the Hedonistic sys¬ 
tems of Bentham, Mill, Comte, Spencer and Leslie Stephen 
(specially those of the last two thinkers) are, in a sense, optimist¬ 
ic, because they look forward to a time when increase of know¬ 
ledge, better social organisation and higher moral notions will 
greatly diminish the pains and evils of the world and increase its 
happiness. ^ 

The opposite of Optimism is Pessimism according to ))7hich 
conscious life is essentially and incurably painful, so that all 
attempts to make it happy are futile. The world, according to 
it, is full of evils. The typical form of Pessimism is found in ’the•^, 
teaching of Schopenhauer. The word 'pessimism' is derived from ^ 
Latin pessimns meaning ivorst. 



Pragmatism. 


According to this modern theory, utility, usefulness, service- 
ableness or workableness is the standard or test of truth and 
goodness. In other words, the true is identical with the useful • 
or what is practically good. Hence it is called Pragmatism or 
Practicalism. If anything is in keeping with the practical're¬ 
quirements of life, if it works best in practice, it is to be accepted 
as true. If our belief in something makes us stronger, hat^l'er 

and bettor than our belief in another thing, the forir^V belief re'to 

- . 

be looked upon as more valid than the latter. The theory is also 
called Humanism, because, according to it, utility or serviceable-- 
ness to man is the standard, or because “man is the measure of 
all things—of what is good as well as what is true.” 

It should be borne in mind that Pragmatic Philosophy a§ 
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onyir ’!> taugHt by James and his followers is really the lineal 
successor of the empirical, sensationistic, sceptical and agnostic 
philosophy of Hume, Mill, Comte, Huxley, Spencer and others. 
Indeed, if carried out consistently, it will lead to extreme 
Scepticism like that of the ancient sophists. According to it, 
things are real to us only in so far as they somehow affect or 
will affect our own interests—our own life and destiny—and 
thereby make themselves felt 15^ us ^ sensations or some other 
kind of feeling. This is equivalent to saying that, so far atf" ,jve 
are concerned, a reality means what is or will be felt by us, 
the last analysis, simply feeling. Knowledge of things means Wj 
knowledge of the ways in which they affect or will affect 
us a knowledge or consciousness of the feelings caused by 
them. A reality with which we have nothing to do—which 
will never affect us in any way—is to us practically non¬ 
existent. The world is to us simply a ‘cluster of actual and 
possible feelings' or ‘a permanent possibility of feel- 

i-igs.’ But since feelings may be different in different persons, 
we are ultimately driven back to the ancient sophistical maxim 
The individual man is the measure of things, and no universal 
truth is possible.” (See p. 86 of this book)."' 




* “The test of a theory, of a 
us, its g“actica( consequences. 
History of Philosophy). 


belief, of a doctrine, must be its effect on 
This IS the pragmatic test.'' {Frank Thilly, 


